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THE  TRUE  OBJECT  OF  LIFE 


FIRST  PART 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


"  Supreme,  all-wise,  eternal  Potentate  I 
Sole  Author,  Sole  Dispenser  of  our  fate. 
Enthroned  in  light  and  immortality. 
Whom  no  man  fully  sees,  and  none  can  sec  I 
Original  of  beings  t     Power  divine  I 
Since  that  I  live,  and  that  I  think,  is  Thine! 
Benign  Creator  I    let  Thy  plastic  hand 
Dispose  its  own  effect ;  let  Thy  command 
Restore,  Orcat  Father,  Thy  instructed  son. 
And  in  my  act  may  Thy  great  will  be  done." 

tMATTHEW  PRIOR] 


j 


PREFATORY  EPI3TLE 
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Hunllton.  Ontario.  Cmiud*. 
My  Dear  Father  ■  December.  i»06. 

."-;%'Lrr,rjr  Terr  -  ■■'"--  -- 

i-ou™  have  been  emJyTa'..,  IT  ""'  °'  ""^  "^^^ 

toe  work,  that  youXTtbave  '"''"''"  '°  ~"""«^ 

lng!t.  ^""^^  "" '"'J- opportunity  Of  read. 

-  LriTwr: -:r:  ?r^^  -  <"  ••-noe 

your  esteemed  autbor  ot^e  Comb,"  "  """'""°'''  ""' 
tOat  bad  Bisbop  Butler  and  tie  ir^  ""''''^  '"^  """«' 
"Brldgewf  ,r  Treatises"  L    .^  --espectlvely  .f  th. 

=nd.  o,  CreaUon-noT  be  :,„«?'""'"  "°™»  -O  ^pecla, 
™".'ous  dogmas,  tbel,  ZlToZ^.  ""'  '■"'~""^  ^' 
and  more  certain  truths  with  T  '  """'"''  "^""^ 

able  results.  '"  "  ""^  P^-^Ocal  and  proflt- 

"«.ttrw:u,:s::r;;r:  r"°^^  -"'^"  "^  -"-  -  t^a 

apparently  under  a  s tllar  ^et !  """  "  """  ^''""''  ^  °- 
famous  work,  "Nov^m  Orr„  '""'"''^'-  "^"-'^  '»  "U 

co:nbe.s  pro.r..,ve";.r;hr':b:st'dr^ '" '°-'  ^"^ 

opposition   CO  Scienc.  he  gLs  LI     ''^■"»«'<='"S  religious 
pounding  a  more  unhe™.,  ''''"'°''  ''"   "ot  "pro. 

does  not  seem    et  to  ^.e  ".""""^'^  "'^'''  '-«  ""e  tL 
a^-ita  that  "h:;  ^'tb TeTdV"  "  ""'"■"  '"''"""^^  '' 
*«  are  In  possession  o  "ar  ,  '      V""  ''^''"  '""l*'*- 
far  tnier,  and  as  we  tbink  more  c«r. 
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tain,  and  even  more   prollublo.   renultii  than  are  an  y«t  at- 
tained." 

Now.  I  propoje  giving  the  result  of  my  inveatlgatloni  along 
the  lines  already  laid  down  by  these  and  other  distlngulabed 
authors,  In  the  hope  of  having  propounded  a  more  unlverial 
and  fomplete  phllo80i)hy.  and  one  likely  to  have  greater  prac- 
tical and  profitable  results  than  have  hitherto  been  reacheil. 

In  this  bold  attempt.  :ia  1  cannot  claim  any  literary  merit 
tor  the  work,  I  have  been  •ncouraged  to  prmeed.  owing  to  the 
belief  that  the  concUiRldiiH  reached  by  me  would  long  ago 
have  been  cstabllaheil  by  these  and  other  autliorltles.  Includ- 
ing George  Combe,  had  they  perceived  that  rlghteousneaa 
and  religion,  uh  originally  Instituted,  although  they  have 
grown  to  form  a  klnil  of  relationship,  have  no  foundation  In 
common,  either  as  to  their  meaning  or  object,  but  In  fart  lead 
to  different  and  opposite  results.  That  with  a  better  under- 
standing as  to  what  righteousness  and  religion  respectively 
stands  for,  both  would  be  regarded  as  the  means  to  an  end. 
That  a  similar  conclusion  would  be  reached  as  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  the  way  would  be  opened  up  and  cleared  for 
understanding  the  grand  aud  central  truth,  which  It  Is  the 
main  object  of  this  work  to  establish,  namely,  the  chief  pur- 
pose for  which  man  was  endoweu  wl'h  life  and  faculties,  aa 
declared  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  righteousness,  or  all  that 
can  be  reached  through  "  pure  and  undeflled  "  religion,  are 
but  the  meaiiB  to  that  oiicl. 

In  forming  these  conclusions  1  hav^'  lieen  particularly  im- 
pressed nc.  only  with  the  (onflrmatory  I'vidence  to  be  tound 
in  the  sayings  of  great  and  godly  mc  n  of  biblical  fame,  to 
whom  the  term  "  religion "  was  apparently  unknown,  hut 
with  the  absence  of  any  Scriptural  authority  per  contra. 

I  have  also  found  great  e-icouragement  In  the  task  I  have 
undertaken,  because  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  my  con- 
clusions without  expressing  a  thought  which  auy  critic  can 
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clklm  US  hdii';  Iniiiiniix.  or  deroKatlvt*  of  the  ymvrr.  Krefttaeu 
or  glory  of  (kKl,  or  that  will  have  any  ofrect  oti  ;  than  to  pro- 
motp  tho  wolfare  ami  happlnpsn  of  niiiiiklnd.  anil  brinir  man 
Into  (-l0K4>r  touch  and  roniinunioa  with  Ihotr  Maker. 

Nor  have  I  rearhed  any  conclusion  vlthoiit  flndlng  in  a 
remkrkabln  way  that  the  mlnda  of  nth>  inttn.  auperlor  In  In- 
tellectual pow  ir,  have  been  dlr<  ctfd  alonit  the  aame  pathi 
which  I  have  followed,  and  I  have  quoted  liberally  from  theM 
greater  mindR  that  the  rea'  may  f"c'l  that  he  ih  not  being 
Influenced  by  opinions  un8up|)orti>(l  by  hlnlior  authority. 

Lastly,  ■  if  my  expoaition  of  the  Divine  government  be 
true,  it  U  a  noble  vocation  to  proclaim  it  ■  1  the  world  for  the 
knowledge  of  It  must  be  frausht  with  lileBgings  and  enjoy- 
ment to  man.  And  if  these  sentiments  e  appreciated,  let 
-18  advance  and  fear  not— encouraged  b.  ..le  aenurance  that 
If  this  doctrine  be  of  man.  It  will  comn  to  naught,  but  that  It 
It  be  of  Ood  no  human  authority  1  an  prevail  against  It," 
Your  loving  son, 

OEOnCG  I'KKOERICK  J  EL     ; 


To  Mr.  Samuel  .lelfs. 

Sherborne,  Dorset, 

England, 
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FIRST  PART 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   MISUSE  AND  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

Serious  consequences  attending,  with  special  reference 
to  the  word  Religion,  and  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy. 


"  Accustom  yourself  to  reflect  on  the  words  you  use, 
hear  or  read;  their  birth,  derivation  and  history." — 
Coleridge. 

It  is  stated  by  the  biographer  of  iJr.  Chalmers  that  that 
eminent  divine  and  Dr.  Stuart  met  one  day  in  Edinburgh 
and  engaged  in  a  long  and  eager  conversation  on  saving 
grace.  Street  after  street  was  passed,  and  argument 
after  argument  was  vigorously  plied.  At  last,  his  time 
or  his  patience  exhausted,  Chalmers  broke  off  the  inter- 
view ;  but,  as  at  parting  he  shook  his  opponent's  hand  he 
said:  "  If  you  wish  to  see  'nv  views  stated  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly read  a  tract  calk  1  Hindrances  to  believing  the 
gospel.'  "  "  Why,"  exclaimed  Stuart,  "  that  is  the  very 
tract  I  published  myself." 

A  record  of  the  many  serious  consequences  and  of  the 
humorous  eflfect  occasioned  bv  the  accidental  misuse  and 
by  the  .abuse  of  words,  through  carelessness  and  ignor- 
ance, would  fill  volumes.      It  is.  however,  because  of  the 
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nian>   and  \ery  .sciiuiis  consequences  occasioned  by  the 
misuse  through  carelessness  of  the  word  religion,  that 
this  subject  forms  t!ic  introductory  chapter  of  this  work. 
"  I.et  no  one  underrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
words.       No  word  can  be  truly  defined  until  the  exact 
luea  IS  understood  in  all  its  relations  which  the  word  is 
des!,r,ned  to  represent.  The  shelves  of  our  public  libraries 
groan  under  the  weight  of  huge  folios  and  quartos  once 
hurled  at  each  other  by  the  giants  of  divinity  which  never 
would  have  been  publislied  but  for  their  confused  notions, 
or  failure  to  discriminate  the  meaning  of  certain  techni- 
cal and  oft  recurring  terms.       Max  MuUer  sensibly  ob- 
serves that  people  will  fight  and  call  each  other  very  hard 
name.s   for  denying  or  asserting  certain  opinions  about 
the  supernatural,  who  would  consider  it  impertinent  if 
they  were  asked  to  define  what  they  mean  by  the  super- 
natural, and  who  have  never  even  perceived  the  me.ining 
of  nature. 

it  has  been  remarked  by  Archbishop  Whatelv  that  the 
words  whose  ambiguity  is  the  most  frequently  over- 
looked, and  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  confusion 
of  thought  and  fallacy,  are  the  commonest,  the  very  ones 
whose  meaning  is  suppled  to  be  best  understood." 

"Familiar  acquaintance  is  perpetually  mistaken  for 
accurate  knowledge." — Matthews. 

"  Definition  of  words  has  been  commonly  called  a  mere 
exercise  of  grammarians,  but  wher.  we  come  to  consider 
the  innumerable  mtrders,  proscriptions,  massacres  and 
tortures  which  men  have  inflicted  on  each  other  from  mis- 
taking the  meaning  of  words,  the  exercise  of  definition 
certainly  begins  to  assume  a  more  dignified  aspect  "- 
S.  Smith. 

"  Words,  as  a  Tartan's  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the 
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understatidiiig  and  pervert  tlic  judgment;  so  it  is  almost 
necessary  in  all  controversies  and  disputations  to  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  tlie  mathematics  in  setting  down  in  the 
very  beginning  the  definitions  of  onr  very  words  and 
-erms  that  others  may  know  how  we  accept  and  under- 
stand them  and  whether  they  concur  with  us  or  no." 

Lord  Bacon. 

"  There  remains  )ct  another  more  general,  though  per- 
haps less  observed  abuse  of  words,  and  that  is.  that  men 
having  by  a  long  and  familiar  use  annexed  to  them  certain 
ideas,  they  arc  apt  to  imagine  so  near  and  necessary  a 
connection  between  the  names  and  the  significati(jn  tliey 
use  them  in,  tliat  they  forwardly  suppose  one  cannot  but 
understand  what  their  meaning  is,  and  therefore  one 
ougl-.t  to  acquiesce  in  the  words  delivered.  Knowledge 
and  reasoning  require  precise  determinate  ideas.  This 
abuse  of  taking  words  upon  trust  has  nowhere  spread  so 
far,  nor  with  so  ill  effects,  as  amongst  men  of  letters. 
The  multiplication  and  obstinacy  of  disputes,  which  have 
so  laid  waste  the  intellectual  world,  is  owing  to  nothing 
more  than  this  ill  use  of  words.'" — Locke. 

With  these  observations  fresh  on  the  mind,  let  us  con- 
sider if  there  is  any  reason  for  believing  them  in  some 
measure  to  be  true  as  regards  the  use  of  the  word  "  re- 
ligion "  by  Bishop  Butler  in  his  well  known  work  entitled 
••  An  analogy  of  religion  to  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature."  Butler  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
power,  and  his  Analogy  contains  many  progressive 
thoughts  and  ideas  concerning  Divine  government,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  capabilities  of 
man  towards  moral  perfection,  that  we  are  able  to  quote 
as  authority  in  support  of  our  own  conclusions.  For  this 
reason,  however,  his  work  has  never  been  satisfactorv  to 
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the  cliurch,  whose  religion  lie  uiulertook  tu  .Icfind.  ( )ii 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  his  adherence  to  tlie  orthodoxv 
of  his  church,  due  probably  to  his  position,  and  his  theo- 
logical training,  or,  what  the  poet  Moore  calls  "  the  dust 
of  the  schools,"  it  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  those  who 
can  find  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  work- 
many  ideas  and  principles  that  form  the  basis  of  a  truer 
and  far  more  satisfactory  philosophy  than  he  was  able  to 
establish 

He  trepts  religion  as  being  supernatural.  Tlie  scrip- 
tures as  the  only  source  for  proving  this,  and  of  which, 
by  virtue  of  his  calling,  he  should  have  had  superior  know- 
ledge (having,  it  is  said,  read  them  a  thousand  times 
over),  he  admits  that  he  does  not  fully  understand,  never- 
theless he  undertakes  to  trace  an  anaif  gy  of  religion  to 
something  which,  by  implication,  he  leads  \ou  to  think 
he  does  understand,  but  of  which,  by  his  own  confession, 
•lis  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.     Here  are  his  words : 

"  And  as  it  is  owned  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  yet  understood,  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  un- 
derstood before  the  revelation  of  all  things.  Acts  iii.  21, 
and  without  miraculous  interposition,  it  must  be  in  the 
same  way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at,  by  the  con- 
tinuance and  progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty,  and  by 
particular  persons  attending  to.  comparing  and  pursuin_' 
intimations  scattered  up  and  down  it,  which  are  over- 
looked and  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  the  world. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  so 
long  in  the  possession  of  mankind  should  contain  many 
truths  us  yet  undiscovered.  For  all  the  same  phenomena 
and  the  same  faculties  of  investigation  from  which  such 
great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge  have  been  mado 
in  the  present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  possession 
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-f  .na>,ki,.d  several  thousand  years  oefore.  A.ul  possi- 
by  .   m.ght  be  intended  that  events,  as  they  con,     o^ 

tn Ir  n'  T''""  '"=  """'"^  °^  severa^;aToi 
.  cnpturc.       C,l>nstunity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our 

r'td"  •::■  , """  ■^-''""^•^  •^^'P^"^^  asserts  IJ'oT 
so.  And,  uidted,  one  cannot  read  a  passage  relating  to 
.h.s  great  njystery  of  godliness  (I.  Ti„,oth?  T^Z 
what  ,n,med,ately  runs  up  into  something  which  i.w 

■'ur  Ignorance  m  the  constitution  of  nature.  And  whr . 
-ver  wll  senously  consider  that  part  of  the  Chris,  an 
scheme  which  is  revealed  in  scripture  will  find  so  much 
more  unrevealed  as  will  convince  him  that,  to  all  the  pur 
poses  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  o  ft  as 
of  the  cons:itution  of  nature." 

Now  this  is  an  extraordinary  admission  to  make  when 

he  ,  r  "  '*  ',"  """"*'°"  ^'"^  "^^  t'"«  ^nd  object  of 
he  author  s  work,  fron,  which  it  is  taken.  He  must  cer- 
tain y  have  encountered  unforeseen  obstacles  to  his  origi- 
na^  I.ne  of  thought.  Was  it,  think  you,  by  reason  of  hi., 
.piorance  of  natural  laws  that  God's  works  seemed  .0 
h.m  to  be  nnperfect,  or,  was  it  because  he  found  nothing 
>n  nature  that  harmonized  with  religion  as  he  understood 
of  th/  '*  '"  ""'^"'"'"ding  the  whole  scheme 

tllr.  TT'  '"''  *'  '™'  interpretation  thereof,  was 
It  because  God  s  word  was  intended  to  baffle  man's  under- 
standmg,  or,  because  the  scheme  and  the  truths  of  the 
scriptures  apparently  conflicted  with  religion  as  he  un- 
derstood ,t  ?      If  Butler  failed  in  understanding  the  t  u» 

tTn  1  ?'"'^'^""y'  ^^^  it  b^ause  its  very  simplicity 
created  doubt,  or,  was  it  because  he  could  not  recon.i'. 
religion,  as  he  understood  it,  wit;,  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?      These  questions  are  weightv.  but  arso 
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porti!n.nt,  in  vimv  of  tho  fail  that  lliitlvr.  in  liis  Analogy, 
docs  not  first  establish  what  religion  i^.  lie  offers  no 
evidence  that  it  is  supernatural  or  of  divine  ori{;in,  and 
leaves  _,  ou  in  ignorance  as  to  what  he  himself  understood 
the  origin  and  true  nunning  of  the  word  to  be.  They 
can  be  satisfactorilv-  answered  only  by  showing  that  But- 
ler, in  cduimon  with  many  other  learned  men,  owing  to 
a  long  and  familiar  use  of  tlic  word  religion,  made  a  mis- 
take in  annexing  to  it  certain  iileis  \vhi.-h  its  birth,  deri- 
vation, history  and  definition  do  not  justify.  It  will  cer- 
tainly explain  the  cause  of  Butler's  perplexity,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  religion  is  not  supernatural  it  of  divine 
origin,  nor  even  .simctioned  by  scriptural  authority,  as  he 
assumed  it  to  be. 

God  instructed  men  in  two  ways  only,  by  "  The  Book," 
containing  His  revealed  word,  and  by  the  Book  of  Nature. 
But  in  no  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  unless 
the  book  of  Maccabees  be  included,  docs  the  word  religion 
appear,  noi  is  it  mentioned  more  than  four  times  in  the 
New.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  four  gospels  recording 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Antiochus 
had  smitten  Egypt,  and  taken  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
he  persuaded  the  Israelites  to  give  uj)  their  laws  and  fol- 
low tlie  strange  laws  of  the  land,  and  "  many  of  the  Israel- 
ites consented  to  his  religion  and  sacrificed  unto  idols 
and  profaned  the  Sabbath,"  I.  Maccabees  i.  (and  .see 
I.  Maccabees  ii.  U)-22).  In  II.  Maccabees  vi.  24,  Rlea- 
zar  disclaims  having  "  gone  to  a  strange  religion."  In 
Acts  xxvi.  s,  Paul  declares  that  he  was  known  to  have 
lived  a  Pharisee,  after  the  most  strictest  sect  of  "  our  " 
(i.  c  the  Pharisee's)  religion.  .And  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  i.  13,  14  and  23,  he  admits  having,  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews'  religion,  persecuted  the  church  of  God  beyond 
measure. 
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«.th  the  word  rel>g,on,"  gives  the  only  scriptur.M  inter- 
pretation of  it  in  these  words  : 

"If  any  Mian  among  you  seem  to  be  rehgious,  and 
br-dlcth  no,  h,s  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own  hear;  thU 
man  s  reli   ion  is  vain. 

••  i;..r,  digion  and  undcfiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
>s  this,  u,  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world  "- 
.lames  i,  26-27. 

.  J'  ^^""'d. therefore  appear  ,1,..  if  there  were  anything 
■n  the  religion  of  Antiochus  or  of  Paul,  or  in  any  other 
or  strange  "  religion,  not  before  God  and  the  Father 
pure  and  undefiled,  it  must  have  been  some  act  of  profes- 
sion cr  m=re  outward  appearance  of  godliness,  in  its 
nature  and  origin  distinctively  human. 

That  Butler  misused  the  word  religion  we  leave  our 
readers  to  judge,  when  we  ourselves  have  more  fully 
considered  the  origin  and  true  meaning  of  it,  an  effort  re- 
served for  another  chapter.  In  the  meantime  something 
will  have  been  gained,  if  sufficient  has  been  stated  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  the  importance  of  knowing  that 
learned  men  have  erred  not  only  in  the  selection  but  als,. 
in  the  true  meaning  of  words  used;  that  the  improper 
use  and  abuse  of  words  have  been  fraught  with  the  most 
serious  consequences;  that  words,  of  which  scholars  and 
intellectual  men  are  most  familiar  are  by  them  often  mis- 
used; that  if  butler  erred  it  was  in  all  probability  owing 
to  his  familiar  acquaintance  and  the  supposition  that  its 
meaning  was  well  understood,  that  he  never  took  the 
trouble  to  explain  his  own  or  understand  what  others  con- 
ceived to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  rfh-         md  that 
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if  he  used  the  word  under  a  iniiUke  as  to  its  true  mean- 
ing through  carelessness,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  many 
others  have  done  likewise. 

"  Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  feet  that  the  religious 
opinions  of  mankind  are  in  a  state  of  flux  ?  And  when 
we  regard  the  uncertainty  of  current  beliefs,  the  war  of 
crteds,  the  havoc  of  inevitabV  as  well  as  of  idle  doubt, 
the  reluctant  abandonment  of  early  faith  by  those  who 
would  cherish  it  longer  if  they  could,  is  it  not  plain  that 
the  one  thing  thinking  men  are  waiting  for  is  the  intro- 
duction of  law  among  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual 
world  ?  When  that  comes  we  shall  offer  to  such  men  a 
truly  scientific  theology,  and  the  reign  of  law  will  trans- 
form the  whole  spiritual  world  as  it  has  already  trans- 
formud  the  natural  virorld."  So  wrote  Henry  Drum- 
mond  in  his  book  entitled  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  and  we  cannot  help  thinki.ig  how  near  we  were 
to  realizing  a  "scientific  theology"  had  this  eminent 
author  but  undertaken  to  show  the  distinction,  if  there 
is  any,  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world. 

"  All  U6  but  parts  of  one  stupeDdoiu  whole, 
Whoee  body  natuie  is,  uid  Ood  the  eoul. 
All  okt'ire  u  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chanoe,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  nee. 
Thia  light  and  darkness  in  our  ohaoa  joined. 
What  shall  divide  ?    The  Ood  within  the  mind. " 

[Pops  1 


CHAPTER  II. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Before  pursuing  the  enquiry  a,  to  what  religion  really 
».  .t  seem,  advisable  to  consider  what  righteousne^ 
means,  because  t.,ere  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  to 
h  iXr  At  '  ^"""".--^  has  usurped  the  We  o1 
le  Tu  .*"''  "'"'  "  "PP*'"  '°  ^  commonly  un- 
ler  tood  that  what  the  word  righteousness  .stands  for  is 
included  m  wha  is  meant  by  the  word  religion,  but  this 
"  a  mistake,  as  will  hereafter  appear 

Righteousness  is  the  regulation  of  all  human  actions 
m  accordance  with  divine  law  and  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, as  the  voice  of  God;  not  through  fear,  nor  with 
the  object  of  rendermg  a  direct  service  to  God,  but  with 
an  unselfish  love  and  sincere  desire  of  the  heart,  to  offend 
neither  God  nor  man  in  thought,  word  or  deed;  to  cause 

mnt?!!!  \      '"'"'"*  '"  ^''  P"'""  "^  P^"P«"y;  ^  pro- 
mote the  happmess  and  improve  the  condition  of  man- 

h:mV;tah  i  *" '°  ^""'^'  *°  '°^^  --^''  -^  *°  -"^ 

Philemon,  a  Greek  author,  who  died  B.  C  262  left  be 
hmd  h.m  a  definition  which  perhaps  comes  nearest  to 
what  we  can  conceive  to  be  a  truly  upright  and  just  man, 
and  who  knows  how  often  Jesus  Christ  pondered  over 
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these  very  words?     "The  just  man  is  not  he  who  does 
no  man  an  injury,  but  he  who.  being  able   to   inflict    it. 
does  not  wish  to  do  so,  nor  yet  is  it  the  man  who  has  ab- 
stained from  seizing  petty  gains,  but  who  determines  not 
to  lay  hold  of  great  possessions  when  he  might  do  so,  and 
might  hold  them  *ith  impunity,  nor  is  it  the  man  who  ob- 
serves all  these  things,  but  who,  endued  with  a  noble  and 
ingenuous  disposition,  wishes  to  be  just,  and  not  merely 
to  seem  so."      The  word  righteousness  is  first  brought 
to  our  notice  in  the  Bible,  and  there  stamped  as  of  divine 
origin,  where  it  is  said  thai:  God,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
wicked,  deluged  the  earth,  tut  spared  Noah  and  his  house 
"  because  of  his  (Noah's)  righteousness"  (Gen.  vii.  i). 
Nor  would  God  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  in 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Ge".  xviii.  26).      He  ordered  the 
judges  "  in  matters  of  cont     versy  between  men  to  justify 
the  righteous  and  condemn  che  wicked  "  (Deut.  xxv.  i). 
"  For  God  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  but  the  way 
of  the  imgodly  shall  perish"   (Ps.  i.  6).       "He  loveth 
righteousness  and  his  countenance  doth  behold  the  up- 
right"   (Ps.   xi.   7).       Of  the  righteous  it  is  written: 
"  They  shall  flourish  like  a  palm  tree  (Ps.  xcii.  12)  ;   be 
in  everlasting  remembrance  (Ps.  cxii.  6),  and  be  recom- 
pensed in  the  earth  (Prov.  xi.  31).      They  are  bold  as  a 
lion  (Prov.  xxviii.  i)  and  sin  not  (Ez.  iii.  2l)  ;  He  hath 
hope  in  his  death  (Prov.  xiv.  37)  ;  and  regardeth  the  life 
of  his  beast  (Prov.  xii.  11)  ;  There  is  a  reward  for  (Ps. 
Iviii.  2)  ;  Light  in  sorrow  for  (Ps.  97,  11)  ;  God's  secret 
is  with  (Prov.  iii.  32)  ;  The  souls   of    aIU    not     perish 
(Prov.  X.  3;  The  labor  of  tendeth  to  life  (Prov.  x.  16)  ; 
The  lips  of  feed  many  and   know   what     is     acceptable 
(Prov.  X.  21-23)  ;  The  desire  of  is  only  good  (Prov.  xi. 
28)  ;  The  fruit  of  is  the  tree  of  life  (Prov.  xi.  30)  ;  The 
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way  of  is  made  plan,   (  Prov.  xv.  19)  ;  God  heareth  the 
prayer  of  (Prov.  xv.  2q),  and  see  James  v.  16. 

"  Then  shall  ye  return  and  discern  between  tlie  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and 
hnn  that  serveth  him  not  "  (Mai.  iii.  18).  Jesus  said,  "  I 
am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance" (Matt.  IX.  13).  "He  that  receiveth  a  righteous 
man  m  the  name  of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a 
righteous  man's  reward"  (Matt.  X.  41).  "The  right- 
eous shall  go  into  life  eternal  "  (Matt.  xxv.  46).  It  is 
said  "  that  Zacharias  and  his  wife  were  both  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  his  commandments  blameless  " 
(Luke  i.  6).  St.  Peter  said,  "  In  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
him"  (Acts  X.  35).  St.  John  said,  "If  ye  know  that 
Christ  IS  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  born  of  him  "  (I.  John  ii.  29). 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  selected  passages  out  of 
very  many  in  the  scriptures  where  the  words  "righteous  " 
and  "  righteousness  "  appear.  Thev  have  always,  how- 
ever, the  same  comprehensive  meaning,  that  of  distin- 
guishing the  good  from  the  bad,  the  just  from  the  unjust, 
the  men  whose  actions  and  conduct  are  most  pleasing  to 
God  from  those  who  do  evil  and  work  iniquity ;  and  they 
offer  a  strong  presumptive  evidence,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  scriptures  is  it  said  that 
a  man  .should  have  religion  or  be  religious,  that  if  any  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  and  preserved'  for 
any  particular  purpose,  that  purpose  was  to  make  men 
righteous. 

What  is  most  significant  as  a  matter  for  contemplation 
here  is,  we  have  it  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself,  that 
when  He  shall  come  in  His  glory  to  judge  all  the  nations 
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of  the  earth,  He  will  request  those  blessed  of  His  Father 
whom  He  has  placed  on  His  right  hand,  "to  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  because  of  their  "righteousness,  in  feeding  the 
hungry;  in  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty;  in  caring  for  the 
stranger;  in  clothing  the  naked,  and  in  visiting  the  sick 
and  those  in  prison.  And  those  who  have  not  done  those 
thmgs  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  tlie 
righteous  into  life  eternal  "  (Matt.  xxv). 

"  You  will  notice  that  he  does  not  catechise  them  as  to 
\\  hat  the>  believed.  Not  one  single  syllable  of  belief  in 
an\  doctrine  whatsoever.  Nothing  about  forcordina- 
tion  :  nothing  about  the  Bible ;  nothing  about  the  Trinity : 
nothing  about  his  own  character  or  authority.  Simp'lv 
as  to  whether  they  have  been  good.  Good,  that  is  all'l 
Have  they  helped,  have  they  tried  to  lessen  the  sum  of 
human  misery  ?  Have  they  cared  for  their  fellow-men  ? 
Not  a  word  about  ceremony,  about  membership  in  a 
church  ;  not  a  word  about  any  priesthood ;  not  one  single 
thing  that  ail  the  churches  to-day  are  declaring  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  Christian  character  and  Christian 
life— not  one  word  about  any  of  the.-n  !  Those  who 
have  tried  to  be  good  and  help  their  fellow-men  are  the 
ones  before  whose  feet  the  door  of  eternal  felicitv  opens 
with  welcome.  And  tlic  others  are  condemned,  not  for 
lack  of  belief,  but  simply  for  lack  of  character  and  con- 
<luct,  nothing  else."— Dr.  M.  J.  Savage. 

It  is  manifest  then  that  righteousness  is  the  proper 
word  to  express  what  God  and  Christ  required  of  men  to- 
wards men,  not  only  from  the  beginning,  but  for  all  time. 
The  word  nowhere  conveys  any  idea  of  religion,  except 
in  so  far  as  that  word  can  be  construed  to  include  in  its 
meaning  the  doing  of  those  things  which  will  benefit  man- 
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kind.  Xor  does  the  word  righteousness  anywhere  ex- 
press the  idea  that  it  includes  the  doing  of  anything  only 
as  a  service  for  God's  benefit,  or  to  please  Him. 

"  No  life  is  pleasing  to  God  but  that  which  is  useful  to 
mankmd.  Virtue  is  not  rest,  but  action.  If  thou  doest 
good  to  man  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God,  thy  virtue 
will  be  exalted  from  mortal  to  divine,  and  that  happiness 
which  IS  the  pledge  of  paradise,  will  be  thv  reward  upon 
earth.  This  quotation  from  an  Eastern  narrative  is 
unsurpassed  by  anj  didactical  passage  contained  in  the 
scriptures. 

Of  Job  it  is  written  that  there  was  not  one  on  the  earth 
so  perfect  and  upright,  because  he  "  delivered  the  poor 
that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him.       He  cau.sed  the  widow's  heart  to  leap  with 
toy.      He  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  he  to  the 
lame.      He  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  took  the  trouble 
to  search  out  the  cause  which  he  knew  not.      He  broke 
the  jaws  of  the  wicked  and  plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his 
teeth.      He  wept  for  him  that  was  in  trouble,    and   his 
soul  was  grieved  for  tlie  poor.      He  made  not  gold    .is 
liope  or  fine  gold  his  confidence.      He  rejoiced  not  at  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies,  nor  raised  his  voice  against 
one  when  evil  found  him.     He  .       not  let  the  stranger 
lodge  in  the  street,  but  opened  his  door  to  the  traveller  " 
See  also  Rzekiel,  Chapter  xviii. 

"  To  do  something,  however  small,  to  make  others  hap- 
pier and  better,  is  the  highest  ambition,  the  most  elevat- 
ing hope,  which  can  inspire  a  human  being."— Lord  Ave- 
bury. 

■•  Self-love  thus  pu.shed  to  social,  to  divine, 
nWea  thee  to  make  thy  neighhor's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart? 
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ExtenH  it,  let  thy  enemies  Imve  |»irl  : 

•Jroap  the  whole  worlds  of  roaaon,  Jilu  imd  >t„.  . 

In  one  close  system  of  benevolence  : 

Happier  oa  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree, 

And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

(fod  loves  from  whole  to  parts  ;  but  human  soul 

Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 

Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  waku 

As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  : 

The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds 

Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  first  it  will  embrace  ; 

His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race  ; 

Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  the'mind 

Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind  ; 

Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  West 

And  heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. " 

llVniC; 


CHAPTER  til. 

WHAT   IS   RELIGION   ? 

Its  human  origin— Definition  of—Selfishiu-ss  the  basic 
prtnciple—Opposcd  to  Righteousness— Cltrisfs  Religion. 

"  By  religion  I  do  not  mean  the  cliurch-creed  «hich  a 
man  professes,  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  will  si^ni. 
and,  m  words  or  otherwise  assert,  not  this  wholly,  ''in 
many  cases  not  this  at  all.  We  see  men  of  all  kinds  of 
professed  creeds  attain  to  aitnost  all  degrees  of  worth  or 
worthlessness  under  each  and  any  of  them.  This  is  not 
what  I  call  religion,  this  profession  and  assertion  which 
IS  often  only  a  profession  and  assertion  from  the  outworks 
of  the  man,  from  the  mere  argumentative  region  of  him, 
if  even  so  deep  as  that.  But  the  thing  a  man  does  prac- 
tically believe  (and  this  is  often  enough  without  asserting 
It  to  himself,  much  less  to  others),  the  thing  a  man  does 
practically  lay  to  heart  and  know  for  certain  concerning 
his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious  universe,  and  hi"^ 
duty  and  destiny  here,  that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary 
thmg  for  him,  and  creatively  determines  all  the  rest. 
That  is  his  religion,  or  it  may  be  his  mere  scepticism  and 
no  religion ;  the  manner  it  is  in  which  he  feels  himself  to 
be  spiritually  related  to  the  unseen  worH  or  no  world  ; 
and  I  say,  if  you  tell  me  what  that  is  vou  tell  me  to  a  very 
great  extent  what  the  man  is,  what  the  kind  of  things  he 
will  do  is."— Thomas  Carlyle. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  so 
familiar  to  every  one  and  so  generally  used  with  a  mean- 
ing so  diversified  as  the  word  religion.     This  .statement 
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r  "So;:t '  '^  n^  f  °  '^"'  --^  ""^-^  ^^  define 

gS  iTtatr  '"^  -^'"^  -^^  ^^^  '-  fro.  whic'h  the 
.  *'  "•=  °"'sct  he  endeavors  to  discover  wh-it  ^.ll  tl,« 

voted  to  the  matter,  he  would  encounter  the  term  at  everv 

HTw^u'rfinl""^^'''''-'  r '°"''  --'-^^  o7th:::r. 

shorTer         U        7''  ""'"'"^^  ""^  '"'^'^'^  '"'^  innumerable 

voted  to  d  "  "'"'"  '"  P^™^''^'-"  P"'^'ications  de! 
voted  to  discussions  connected  with  the  subject  and  to 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  great  number  o  que  dc^s 
-ore  or  less  intimately  associated  ,vith  it.  P.ut  foron 
thmg  he  would  search  in  vain.  He  would  probabK  be 
unable  anywhere  to  discover  any  satisfactory  dcfinidon 
of  th,s  term     r.h-.ion,-  which  all  tlu-  writers  were  so  ^n 
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e^  onthT^'  ■'  ^T"'  '"'''"^^  *"*  ^''-'^  -ho  ear- 

ned on  the  discussions  had  any  definite  view  as  to    the 

ZT^T\  '"'"''  ''-velopment  of  tne  belief  they  dTs! 
puted  about,  If,  indeed,  they  considered  it  necessary  to 

bab  y  find,  at  a  very  early  stage,  that  all  the  authorities 
ould  not  possibly  intend  the  word  in  the  same  sense     A 
he  one  ex  reme  he  would  find  that  there  was  a  certaVn 

of  well  matTH""'"^-^''^'"^'^"^"  ^^"^'°-'  P°--  d 
of  «ell  marked  characteristics  and  undoubtedlv  influenc- 

Z  '"..'  T""'"  ■"'"""  ^^^^'  """^"ers  of  persons     At 

ures  of   her""'.    '"?"  ^•'P""'^""^  ="  the  main  fea- 
tures of  these,  and  speaking  of  a  true   religion    which 

all  that  the  others  held  to  be  essential.  Between  these 
two  camps  he  would  find  an  irregular  army  If  t  so"t 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  title  of  religion  might  ^e  pro 
perly  applied  to  any  form  of  belief  thfy  mighf  hold  and 
-.feht  choose  so  to  describe.  In  the  absence  o  any 
<iefimte  general  conception  as  to  what  the  function  of  I 
religion  really  was,  it  would  appear  to  be  held  p^s^,"  to 
apply  this  term  to  almost  any  form  of  belief  (or  unbelief^ 
wih  equal  propriety.  If  he  attempted  at  last  to  draw  „J 
a  hst  of  some  representative  definitions  formulated  by 
leading  authorities  representing  various  views,  he  wotdd 

f:  ttiii:;r4r"'^^^  "--"-^  -'  -^^^^ 

^o  generally  true  will  these  observations  appear  to  any 
one  who  has  given  the  subject  consideration,  any  atTempt 
to  frame  a  definition  that  will  serve  only  as  a  si^a  Z 
oug  t  to  be  appreciated  even  if  it  fall  shortof  beTngS- 
erallv  accepted  as  satisfactory.  ^  ^ 
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The  word  at  s.'im-  period  may  have  had  a  meaning  not 
liable  to  deceive  the  understanding  as  it  does  at  the 
present  time,  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  will  appear 
from  the  writings  of  learned  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
who  were  familiar  with  the  word  many  years  before  it  be- 
came to  the  Apostle  James  an  object  of  derisive  comment. 

T'lutarcli.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  writers, 
who  died  li.  C.  120,  said  :  "There  are  some  philoso- 
phers who  define  religion  to  be  the  science  of  worship- 
ping the  gods,"  sliowing  that  there  was  no  certain  recog- 
nized definition,  and  that  worship  was  the  prominent  idea 
of  religion  at  that  period. 

Cicero,  another  celebrated  writer,  who  died  U.  C.  49, 
said :  "  Superstition  is  a  senseless  fear  of  God,  religion 
the  pious  worship  of  God.  The  gods  know  what  sort  a  per- 
son one  really  is ;  they  take  notice  with  what  feelings  and 
with  what  piety  he  attends  to  his  religious  duties,  and  are 
sure  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  good  and  the 
wicked.  For  not  only  philosophers,  but  even  our  ances- 
tors, have  drawn  a  distinction  between  superstition  and 
religion."  These  remarks  also  show  that  worship  was 
the  chief  feature  of  religion ;  that  it  had  become  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction  between  superstitions  and  pious 
worship,  and  that  as  the  performance  of  religious  duties 
were  regarded  as  pious  or  superstitious,  so  were  the  per- 
formers considered  either  good  or  bad. 

Livius,  who  died  B.  C.  17,  said:  "Nothing  is  more 
apt  to  deceive  by  .specious  appearances  than  false  reli- 
gion." This  remark  implies  that  there  must  have  been 
something  distinctly  recognized  as  constituting  religion 
which  could  be  imitated  as  to  easily  deceive,  and  that  this 
so  called  false  religion  could  not  be  an  act  of  righteous- 
ness. 
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•■  They  profess  that  iluv  know  God,  bu,  in  wu.ks  .Mcy 
'leny  hmi,  bemg;  abo,ni„al.k.  a„,I  .lisobc.luM.l.   and  unto 
t-very  good  work  rcprul.al,  "  (Titus  i.  ,6).     ■■  Uavine  a 
form  of  godliness  but  ,l,„yinjr  tbe  pow.r  ,lure.,f  •'  (II 
rim.  in.  5).  ' 

Lucretius,  who  di.'d  II.  C.  5.-.  said:  ••  W  i,il,.  „„.„  ,«, 
w>th  slavsh  fear  pro.strate  o„  ,i,c  earth,  uok.k.I  down 
by  abject  supersftiou,  '  '  ,l,,n  at  leumb  a  (;r....k 
ftptcurus)  nrst  dared  to  lift  the  veil  fron,  ,l,e  eves  „r 
.nan  and  a.s.sert  his  natural  liberlv,  ,so  ,.,uH-h  n.ischief  was 
religious  bigotry  able  to  accompli.sh." 

It  is,  however,  by  a  comparative  analnyv  to  .hat  of  the 
word  r,f;l,tcous„ess  that  you  can  test  the  real  si.Miilleance 
of  the  word  rcl,g,on.  because  the  former  is  stamped  with 
..vine  authority;  it  expresses  all  that  is  good  in  man; 
hat  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest  esteem  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  qualifies  him  at  the  judgment  dav  to  enjoy 
everlasting  life  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 

Moreover,  two  other  facts  of  the  highest  importance 
stand  out  clear  and  indisputable,  namely :  First,  that  the 
word  rel^ujn  was  in  use  at  least  a  century  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  secondly,  that  whatever  its  meaning 
then  there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the 
teachmg  of  Christ  which  can  be  construed  as  authority 
for  beheving  that  religion  as  then  understood  was  ma- 
terially concerned  in  the  object  of  the  scriptures,  or  in  the 
scheme  of  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plainly 
seated  that  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God 
lor  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works" 
— II  Tim.,  iii.  16-17. 

We  have  already  seen  the  significance  of  the  word 
righteousness,  which,  briefly  expressed,  is-loving  God 
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and  your  ncifl.bor  as  yoursclf-and  as  the  word  can  lu. 
where  be  construed  to  mean  the  doing  any   service    or 
making  any  offering,  sacrifico  or  profession  said  to  be 
pleasirs  to  Gori,  either  with  that  direct  object  or  with  thr 
object  of  obtaining  some  personal   favor  from  Him     it 
would  seem  to  be  self-evident  that  all  these  manifestations 
of  belief  in  a  Deity,  and  all  that  men  do  believe  and  pro- 
fess and  are  concerned  about  for  their  own  spiritual  wel- 
fare must  come  within  the  proper  definition  of  religion 
being  extraneous  to  and  distinefuishable  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  righteousness.       In  other  words,  "  He 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous"  (I.  John  iii.  7), 
but  he  who  pretends  or  professes  onlv  to  be  righteous  is 
religious. 

As  the  result  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  motives 
and  influences  towards  the  religion  of  men  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  including  the  history  of  the  administrative 
building  in  the  centre  called  "  The  Church,"  the  follow- 
ing is  offered  as  a  definition  of  religion,  most  comprehen- 
sive and  applicable  wherever  the  word  is  used,  that  is  to 
say  : 

Man's  belief  in  the  dominating  supreme  power  and 
will  of  God,  or  a  Supernatural  Being,  and  those  manifes- 
tations thereof,  such  as  sacrificial  offerings,  prayers, 
idolatr)-,  ceremonial  worship,  professions,  doctrines,  ob- 
servances, ritual,  praise  and  obedience,  which  men  offer 
or  acknowledge  to  this  Supreme  Being,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  immunity  from  evil  or  some  personal  benefit  or 
reward,  as  il"  and  His  purposes  from  natural  or  revealed 
sources  become  the  object  of  their  fear,  their  dependence, 
♦heir  superstition,  their  ciiriuiry,  their  flattery,  their  tjrati- 
tude  or  their  love. 
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As  the  word  is  most  commonly  used  at  the  nrcsent 
'-e  ,  ,„a,  1.  .„..re  briefly  defined  as .-  .So.ne  act  or  e^ 
v.ce  wine  ,  ,„en  offer  to  God  in  the  hope  of  pleasineHh  , 
and  t  ereby  obtaining  some  favor  for  ^emselves    "^ 

Altlionsh  we  may  correctly  cjualify  religion  as  either 

he  Apostle  James,  we  cannot  distinguish  one  religion 
fom  another  as  true  or  false,  only  asle  deem  our  fe" 
gion  to  be  nght  and  son,e  other  or  opposing  religion  to 
be  wrong  snnply  because  they  do  not  agree  We  1° 
properly  contend  that  the  Hindu,  Mahommedan  orsom 
o  her  tnbal  rehg,on  is  not  founded  on  right  ideas  or  prin- 
ciples or  we  may  rightly  disapprove  of  the  liuddhist  reH- 

gions  a  false  rchgion  any  more  than  the  etiquette   man- 
ners and  customs  of  any  country  can  be  said  to  N-  false 
because  they  differ  from  those  of  our  own.      Religion 
stands  to  designate  the  peculiar  methods  n,en  anywhere 
adopt  to  show  their  belief  in,  fear  of.  or  dependence  U(^„ 
a  dommatmg  supernatural  power,    whether    rightly     or 
falsely  conceived  or  manifested,  and  the  word  where,cr 
"sed  can  only  have  this  general  meaning.       It  may  ^e 
pure  or  mipure.  rightly  or  wrongly  conceived  and  manN 
fested,  but  .t  cannot  be  false  any  more  than  a  lan^age 
different  from  our  own  can  be  said  to  be  false,  bemuse 
by  .t  n,en  express  their  ideas  and  thoughts  in  different 
sounds  and  words.  mnerent 

That  our  ablest  thinkers  and  writers  have  indiscrinu- 
nately  and  mr.o .  crtently  used  the  word  religion  when  dis. 
cussmg  the.r  own  or  comparing  it  with  others,  in  the  sense 
tat  ,t  .s  true  or  false,  is  evident,  and  many  passage  from 
favonte  authors  which  we  intend  quoting,  would  we  ar" 
sure,  express  thetr  ideas  n.ore  truthfully  and  clearlv  were 
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the  word  rdiBiim  (|ualificd  or  omitted  and  the  word 
"  righteous  "  substituted  for  the  word  "  religious."  This 
is  important  to  rcinciiibcr,  lest  the  opinions  of  others, 
which  apparently  endorse  our  own.  should  otherwise 
appear  to  be  irrelevant. 

That  our  definition  of  religion  may  nut  reac'ily  be 
acquiesced  in  will  cause  no  surprise,  but  whatever  the 
criticism  may  be,  not  many,  we  venture  to  think,  will  un- 
dertake to  deny  that  the  basic  principle  of  reliffion  is  sel- 
fishness, the  antithesis  of  the  basic  principle  of  right- 
eousness. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  religion  stands  for  noth- 
ing that  is  pure  and  undeiiled  except  works  of  righteous- 
ness ;  that  everything  else  which  may  be  included  in  its 
definition  is  not  of  divine  origin,  is  not  authorized  or 
sanctioned  by  God,  and  is  more  of  a  hindranr';  th*..  an  aid 
to  righteousness  and  Christianity. 

'  ■  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  tight : 
His  can't  lie  wrong  whole  life  is  in  the  right : 
In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity  ; 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end  ; 
And  all  of  God  that  blesa  mankind  or  mend.'' 
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THE  RELIGION   OF   CHRIST. 


"  If  we  must  try  to  state  in  words  the  religion  em- 
bodied in  the  person  of  the  Christian  Founder,  we  may 
perhaps  resolve  it  into  an  intimate  sense  of  filial,  spiritual, 
responsible  relation  to  a  God  of  righteousness  and  love; 
an  unreserved  recognition  of  moral  fraternity  among 
men,  and  a  reverent  estimate  of  humanity,  compelling 
the  faith  that  the  dead  live.  This  is  the  combination  of 
which  his  person  is  the  living  expression,  and  he  in  whom 
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they  reappear  is  at  one  with  Christianity ;  consciously,  if 
recognizing  their  representation  in  Him;  unconscionsly, 
if  repeating  them  apart  from  him. 

From  this  primary  rehgion  of  Christ,  which  simply 
s])eaks  out  the  native  trusts  and  unspoiled  reverence  of 
the  human  soul,  which  lies  hid  in  all  its  justice,  breathes 
ill  its  pity  and  its  prayer,  and  inwardly  hoars  a  pathetic 
poetry  as  the  undertone  of  life,  transfer  yourself  suddenly 
to  the  Christendom  of  to-day,  watch  the  worship,  listen  to 
the  creeds,  mark  the  picture  of  the  universe  and  the 
theory  of  existence  that  pervade  it, — the  assumption  of 
ruin,  sin  and  hell  as  the  universal  ground  of  all ;  the  eager 
seizure  of  an  exceptional  escape  into  a  select  and  scanty 
heaven  :  see  how  he  who  threw  open  the  living  commimion 
between  the  divine  and  human  spirit,  is  set  to  stop  the 
way,  and  insist  that  no  suppliant  cry  shall  pass  except 
through  him ;  and  what  can  be  more  astound'njj  than  the 
contrast  between  that  pure  spring  in  the  uplands  of  his- 
tory and  this  dismal  stream  of  horrors  ?  Who  could 
imagine  that  the  one  has  flowed  from  the  other  ?  that  the 
candle-and-posture  question  comes  from  that  scene  at 
table  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem?  that  He  whom 
litanies  and  hymns  without  number  implore  to-day  is  the 
same  whom  we  see  on  the  mountain  all  night  in  prayer 
and  prostrate  and  broken  in  Gethsemane?  It  would  be 
inexplicable  were  it  not  that  all  ideal  truth  must  appar- 
ently build  a  mythology  around  it,  in  order  to  realize  its 
power;  and  then,  hiding  itself  among  the  current  ideas 
and  inherited  affections  of  men,  disappears  from  the  fore- 
ground and  is  replaced  by  secondary  opinions  about  it, 
whence  it  comes,  nnd  whither  it  would  go.  And  so  it  has 
happened  that  for  the  religion  of  Christ  has  been  substi- 
tuted, all  through  the  ages,  a  theory  about  Him,  what  He 
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was  ,n  nature  what  He  did  by  coming  into  the  world 
what  He  eft  behind  when  He  quitted  it  These  a7e  the 
matters  of  wh:ch  chiefly  confessions  and  churches  speak 

ot  the  vehicle  and  source  of  their  religion;  they  change 
H.m  from  the  "author,"  because  supreme  example,  into 
he  end  of  a.th ;  and  thus  turn  Him,  whose  very  func" 
tion  was  to  leave  us  alone  with  God,  into  the  idol  and  in- 
cense wh,ch  mterpose  to  hide  Him.  If  His  work  is  not 
to  be  utterly  frustrated  in  the  world,  the  whole  of  this 
mythology  must  be  taken  down  as  it  was  built  up-  if  once 
.t  was  needed  to  conciliate  the  .veakness  of  mankind,  it 
now  ahenates  their  strength;  if  to  Jew  or  Greek,  it  m^de 

thTLt^f"''  1  "''  5^''^'°"  "^'"•"<='  ^^"*  "^  it  runs 
Jl,  r.  ''"'''""^  ''  ""  '""'=''''^'e;  if  ever  it  helped 
to  give  Chnst.an.ty  the  lead  of  human  intelligence,  to  se- 
cure for  .ts  mastership  in  the  schools,  authority  in  the 
court,  and  the  front  rank  in  the  advance  of  civilization  it 
now  reverses  these  effects,  irritating  and  harassing  he 
pioneers  of  knowledge,  compelling  reformers  to  disregard 
or  defy  ,t,  and  leaving  theological  thought  upon  so  low  a 
plane  that  mmds  of  a  high  level  must  sink  to  touch  it  and 
great  statesmen  and  grave  judges  and  refined  scholars 

t,  than  all  robustness  seems  to  desert  their  intellect,  and 
they  drift  mto  pitiable  weakness."-From  Dr  Morti 
neau's  "  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  " 


cuAeTKR  r- . 

RELIGIOU      :,  \^^^1,•SVATI0NS. 

II         '"^'T"    *"      'S<'.?.?'»-'v    Elements  "-Bishop 


to  nl.f  •'"";"''  ''^^"  '"  ^"  «&-=•'  been  greatlv  prone 
to  place  the,r  rehgion  in  peculiar  positive  rights,  by  way 

out  making  any  comparison  at  all  between  them  anH  rnn 
sequently  without  determining  which  "to    a^;  Ae  pre" 
ference,  the  nature  of  the  thing  abundantly   shows' aU 
no  >ons  of  that  kind  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  tru    re 
l.g.on   as  they  are,   moreover,   contrarv   to    the     w^ole 
general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  likewise  to  the  most  ex 
press  particular  declarations   of   it,   that    no  hfng    ca„ 
Bi:ht;Lr^'"°^^-'^^-''''-"--    virtL,"- 

Any  attempt  to  criticize  all  the  known  religious  mani- 
festations and  practices  peculiar  to  nations,%e„omra. 

task-unnecessary,  because  it  is  our  object  to  question 
only  such  as  are  not  already  condemned  bv  those  whose 
manifestations  are  considered  objectionable,  with  t, " 
twofold  object  of  discovering  to  what  ext  nt  those  of 
scriptural  or  divine  origin  are  necessary  to  ChrisSty 
and  secondly,  ,f  those  derived  from  natural  sources  are 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Ond 
To  those 


^•hose  eyes  are  open  to  the  wond^ 


lerful 
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plicity  of  godliness,  as  it  becomes  divested  of  all  form 
and  ceremony  intended  only  as  services  to  God,  and  yet 
have  not  failed  in  perceiving  that  owing  to  the  mistaken 
object  of  revelation,  men  have  not  yet  recognized  the  bet- 
ter and  surer  way  of  knowing  God,  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  mankind  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  belief  in,  and  alle- 
giance to  Him,  were  very  great. 

When  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  descending 
from  the  mount  they  gathered  themselves  unto  Aaron 
and  said  unto  him,  "  Up  make  us  gods  which  shall  go  be- 
fore us,  for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  has  become  of 
him." — Ex.  xxxii.  21. 

This  incident  of  itself,  and  the  fact  that  Aaron  so 
readily  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  go  far  to 
reconcile  one's  belief  that  ceitain  rites,  ceremonies  and 
ordinances,  also  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  the  tabernacle 
and  ark  of  the  covenant  were  special  means  (if  sanctioned 
by  God)  for  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Ilim.  Nor  are  we  without  scriptural  authority 
for  this  belief.  See  Num.  xiv.  ii  ;  Kx.  xxix,  46  ;  Tx. 
xxxi.  13  ;  I.  Kings  vii.  60,  and  Ezekiel  xx.  12. 

These  were  to  be  the  means  only  to  an  end,  and  when 
the  object  was  accomplished  their  usefulness  was  gone, 
and  if  continued  or  practised  for  their  own  sake  only 
they  were  condemned  as  beggarly  elements,  etc. 

"  But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather 
are  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in 
bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days  and  months  and  times  and 
years.  I  am  afraid  of  you  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  vou 
labor  in  vain." — Gal.  iv.  9-10. 
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And  hereby  do  we  know  that  we  know  him  if  we  keep 
saith,  I  know  him,  and 
is  a  liar  and  the  truth  is 


his  commandments.  ..^  ,..„^ 
keepeth  not  his  commandments 
not  in  him."— I.  John  ii.  3-4. 

"Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink 
or  m  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  tlie  new  moon,  or  of 
the  vibbath  days,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  " 
— Col.  li.  16. 

'•  For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  thing.,  to  come 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those 
sacnfice.s  w!-.ich  they  offered  year  by  ,-ear  confinuallv 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect." 
^' Above  when  he  said."  quoting  the  words  of  David 
(fs  xl  6,  etc),  "  Sacrifice  and  burnt  ofterings  and  oflfer- 
mg  for  sm  thou  wouldst  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  there- 
m,  which  are  ofTere.l  by  tlie  law,  then  said  he,  '  Lo  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,  O  God.'  He  taketh  away  the  first  that  he 
may  establish  the  second."— Heb.  x.  i,  8  and  9. 

"  Gifts  and  sacrifices  could  not  make  him  that  did  the 
service  pertcct  as  pertaining  to  the  con.science,  which 
stood  only  „,  „,eats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings,  and 
carnal  ordmances,  imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of 
reformation."— Heb.  ix.  y-  o. 

"  For  there  is,  verily,  a  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ments going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitable- 
ness thereof.  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the 
bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did,  hv  the  which  xve  draw 
nigh  unto  Cod."— Heb.  vii.  i8-ig. 

"  Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circum- 
cised, Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.       For     in     Jesus 
Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncir- 
cumcision.  but  faith   which  workcth  b',-  love."— Gal    v 
2,  6  and  1^, 
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"  Upon  the  occasion  of  mentioning  together  positive 
and  moral  duties,  the  scripture  always  puts  the  stress  of 
religion  upon  the  latter  and  never  upon  the  former, 
which,  though  no  sort  of  allowance  to  neglect  the  former 
when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  latter,  yet  is  plain  in- 
timation that  when  they  do  the  latter  arc  to  be  preferred. 

"  And  as  mankind  are  for  placing  the  stress  of  their 
religions  anywhere  rather  than  upon  virtue,  lest  both  the 
reason  of  the  thing  and  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity, 
appearing  in  the  intimation,  now  mentioned,  should  be 
ineffectual  against  this  prevalent  folly,  our  Lord  himself, 
from  whose  command  alone  the  obligation  of  positive  in- 
stitutions arises,  has  taken  occasion  to  make  the  compari- 
son between  them  and  moral  precepts,  when  the  Pharisees 
censured  him  for  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
also  when  they  censured  his  disciples  for  plucking  the 
ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Upon  this  comparison 
he  has  determined  expressly,  and  in  form,  which  shall 
have  the  preference  when  they  interfere.  .\nd  bv  de- 
livering his  authoritative  determination  in  a  proverbial 
manner  of  expression  he  has  made  it  general.  /  '<.vill  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice." — Matt.  ix.  13.  and  xii.  7. 

"  That  the  manner  of  speaking  very  remarkably  ren- 
ders the  determination  general  is  surely  indisputable. 
For,  had  it  in  the  htter  case  been  said  only  that  Ood  pre- 
ferred mercy  to  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  even 
then  by  parity  of  reason  most  justly  might  we  have 
argued  that  he  preferred  mercy  likewise  in  the  observance 
of  ritual  institutiois,  and,  in  general  moral  duties  to 
positive  ones,  and  thus  the  determination  would  have  been 
general,  though  its  being  so  were  inferred  and  ''ot  ex- 
pressed. But  as  the  pas.sajje  really  stands  in  th  gospel, 
it  is  much  stronger,  for  the  sense  and  the  verv  literal 
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words  of  our  Lord's  answers  are  as  applicable  to  any 
other  instance  of  a  comparison  between  positive  and 
moral  duties  as  to  this  upon  which  they  were  spoken. 
And  if,  in  case  of  competition,  mercy  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  positive  institutions,  it  will  scarcely  be  thought 
that  justice  is  to  give  place  to  them.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  as  the  words  are  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  are  introduced  on  both  the  forementioned 
occasions  with  a  declaration  that  the  Pharisees  did  not 
imderstand  the  meaning  of  them.  This,  I  say,  is  very 
remarkable,  for  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  most 
ignorant  person  not  to  understand  the  literal  sense  of  the 
passage  in  Prophet  Hos.  vi.,  and  since  understanding  the 
literal  sense  would  not  have  prevented  their  condemning 
the  guiltless  (see  Matt.  xii.  7),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  thing  which  our  Lord  really  intended  in  that 
declaration  was,  that  the  Pharisees  had  not  learnt  from 
it  as  they  might,  wherein  the  general  spirit  of  religion 
exists ;  that  it  consists  in  moral  piety  and  virtue  as  dis- 
tinguished from  forms  and  ritual  observances.  How- 
ever, it  is  certai"  we  may  learn  this  from  his  divine  appli- 
cation of  the  passage  in  the  gospel."— Bishop  Butler, 


CHAPTER  V. 

RELIGIOUS    MANIFESTATIONS— CONTINUED. 

Those  of  human  origin— Denounced  in  the  Scriptures 
as  unnecessary,  tveah,  unprofitable  and  unacceptable  to 
God. 


This  chapter  is  important,  not  only  in  showing  how 
emphatically  they  are  denounced  as  unnecessary,  weak, 
unprofitable,  displeasing  and  unacceptable  to  God,  but  in 
pointing  out  the  indispensable  acts  of  righteousness  which 
ought  rather  to  have  been  manifested,  and  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted  or  neglected. 

We  find  the  earliest,  or  first  recorded  manifestation  of 
man's  submission  to  the  Deity,  in  the  report  of  the  sacri- 
ficial oiTerings  of  Cain  and  Abel.  So  far  as  we  are  able 
to  form  any  judgment  now.  the  reason  why  Cain's  offer- 
ing was  not  accepted,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  his 
brother's  accepted  offering  caused  hatred  in  Cain's  heart. 
and  made  him  his  brother's  murderer,  was  because  Cain's 
offering  was  not  prompted  by  gratitude  or  love. 

The  tenor  of  all  the  Scriptural  denunciations  of  such 
manifestations  confirms  this,  apart  from  the  authority  of 
the  Apostle  John,  who  said:  "  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of 
that  wicked  one  and  slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore 
slew  he  him  ?  Because  his  own  works  were  evil  and  his 
brother's  righteous."— r.  John  iii.  12. 

The  more  we  know  and  appreciate  that  inevitable  law 
of  nature  affecting  the  freedom  of  mans  will,  the  less 
cause  there  will  be  to  wonder  why  it  wa.s  that  the  right- 
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em^  Abel  becan.c  the  victim  of  his  unrighteous  brother's 

thJt  T^'X  ''"?'"•  '"'"'  ^"""'J^io"  for  believing  this, 
that  If  the  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired,  the  earliest 
oppor  un,ty  .as  taken  to  show  the  sericus  ;es„L  tj 
to  follow  upon  hypocrisy  towards  God,  and  that  no  gift 
offerm,.  or  sacrifice  would  be  accepted  by  Him,  where 
he  who  d,d  the  service  had  not  brotherly  love  was  'not 
perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,"  o;n  other 
words,  had  evil  dwelling  in  his  heart 

that  God  did  not  wish  to  encourage  anv  such  overt  nr  -i- 

:t  Tunrtor'r''^""^'  ^^^''^  ^^"'^-  ^-fi™-*"- 

a.  vve  turn  to  Lev.t.cus  xix.  4-5,  where  God,  by  the  mouth 
of  Moses,  addressed  the  Israelites  as  follows:     'Turn 
ye  not  unto  .dols  nor  make  to  yourself  molten  gods  ■  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God.     And  if  ye  offer  a  sacrifice  of  peac^ 
offenngs  ,„no  tlK-  Lord,  ye  shall  offer  it  at  your  oL  ^" 
\U  have  next  the  account  of  Saul  sparing  among  the 
spods  taken  from  the  Amalekites  the  best  oi   the   oxen 
sheep  and  lambs,  contrary  to  the  command  of  God"  ad' 
although  Saul's  excuse  was  that  these  were  spared  ' 
sacn  ce  unto  the  Lord,"  his  disobedience  cost  him    his 
kmgdom     so  much  more  important  was  it  to  do  the  will 
of^God  than  ,0  try  and  Hatter  Him  with  gifts  and  sacri- 

And  Samuel  said.  "Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in 

T^  k'",^    "  *'  ^''  °^  lambs."-r.  Samuel  xv  22 
The  btuldmg  of  the  Temple  by  Kir.^  Solo„,on  is  an- 

although  c     -,  tionally  approved  of  by  (lod,  for  the  same 
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reason  that  He  specially  instituted  the  building  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  certain  ordinances  before  referred  to. 
The  idea  of  building  the  Temple  originated  with  King 
David,  but  although  it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  his  motives  were  good,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  do  so,  because  he  had  "  shed  much  blood 
upon  the  earth  in  God's  sight."— Chronicles  xxii.  8. 

Undoubtedly  the  Temple  afforded  the  children  of 
Israel  many  facilities  for  a  closer  relationship  with  God. 
We  know,  however,  what  followed,  as  a  consequence  of 
their,  and  the  house  of  David,  "  not  continuing  to  walk  in 
integrity  of  heart  and  uprightness,"  doing  God's  will  :— 
the  Temple  was  destroyed,  as  God  promised  Solomon  it 
would  be,  if  he  or  his  children  turned  from  following 
Him. — I.  Kings  ix.  6  etc.,  and  l\.  Kines  xxv.  g. 

There  is  nothing  held  more  sacred  by  man  than  human 
life,  a  king's  throne,  and  a  building  dedicated  to  God,  but 
we  have  seen  that  God  had  no  respect  for  any  of  these  ob- 
jects of  sanctity  where  men  have  more  regard  for  them 
and  vain  oblations  and  sacrifices  than  respect  for  His  laws, 

David  knew  this,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not 
desire;  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened;  burnt  offering  and 
sin  offering  thou  hast  not  required."— Ps.  xl.  6. 

"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."— 
Ps.  li.  17. 

Solomon  also  knew  this,  "  To  do  justice  and  judgment 
is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice."  "  The 
sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  abomination ;  how  much  more 
when  he  bringeth  it  with  a  wicked  mind." — Pro.  xxi,  3 
and  27. 

"  He  that  keepeth  the  law  bringeth  offerings  enough ; 
he  that  iaketh  heed  to  the  commandments  offereth  a  peace 
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2"hf 'tt'.""*  "T'"'^  '  ^"'^  *"™  °ff"«'h  fin«  flo"r, 
XXXV  1-2         ^"^     ""''    "*""'""'   praise."_Eccles. 

thit  thTr  '°  ."r;  ''"^"  <^'^"^<^'«"»"'=  of  the  Israelites 
tha    the  more   -laden  with  iniquity"  (Isaiah  i.  4),  the 

ri„  '  Th""r'  '"  "^f ''yP-"'-'  -anifestatlo^sof 
a     n  h  "",'"'  "^  "■''  Testament  history  cannot 

fail  to  be  impressed  with  this  fact,  and  to  observe  that 

st^He'l^f/'r^''"'^  P^°P'-'^  denounced  t2 
^^1  ho  .  I  "°""  '"  P''""  ^"'^  unmistakable  lan- 
unofofitZ  ''^^''""""^"•■'l  ^"d  d-^'Pi^ed  these  vain  and 
unprofitable  religious  n,anifestations;  nor  is  it  less  clearlv 
expressed  what  He  required  of  then,  instead  name'" 
ngh  eousness  and  that  perfection  in  man  a  terwTrd; 
manifested  m  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Chri" 

To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices 

fermgs  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I  delight 
not  m  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  ^r  of  he-^oats 
U  hen  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  reqiiired 
this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts  ?  JJring  no  more 
vam  oblations;  incen.  is  an  abomination  unto  me  The 
new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies  'en! 
not  away  with;  it  .iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 

thl  '  V."l  '  "■°"''''  ""'"  '"^^  I  ^™  ^-e-^y  to  bear 
ftem.  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands  I  will  hide 
mine  eyes  from  you :  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers  I 
will  not  hear;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood  " 

doin!!'?^  ^°\  T"^''  ''°"  '''""  •  P"'  ^'^^y  the  evil  of  your 
doing  from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,  leam  to 
do  we  1,  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  udge  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow."-Isaiah  i.  10  to  17 
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"  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
and  show  my  people  their  transgression  and  the  house  of 
Jacob  their  sins.      Yet  they  seek  mc  daily  and  delight  to 
know  my  ways,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness,  and 
forsook  not  the  ordinances  of  their  God ;  they  ?sk  of  mc 
the  ordinances  of  justice;  they  take  delight  in  approach- 
ing to  God.       Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say  thcv,  and 
thou  seest  not  ?     Wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  soul, 
and  thou  takest  no  knowledge?     Heboid  in  the  day  of 
your  fast  ye  .'".nd  i)leasure  and  e.\act  all  your  labor.      Re- 
hold  ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  with  the 
fist  of  wickedness.      Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day, 
to  make  your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.      Is  it  such  a 
fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man   to   afflict    his 
soul  ?  is  it  to  bov  down  his  head  as   a   bulrush   and    to 
spread  sackclo'h  .  i  i  ashes  under  him?     Wilt  thou  call 
this  a  feast  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?    Is  not 
this  the  fact  that  I  have  chosen   to  loose   the   bands  of 
'ivickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to   let  the 
oppressed  go  free  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?    Is  it 
not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring 
the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house?  when  thou  seest 
the  naked  that  thou  cover  him,  and  that   thou   hide   not 
thyself  from  thy  own  flesh.    Then  shall  thy  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth 
speedily,  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward."— Isaiah  Iviii. 
I  to  8. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool;  where  is  the  house  that  ye  built 
tmto  me?  and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest?  For  all 
those  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things 
have  been,  saith  the  Lord ;  but  to  this  man  I  will  look. 
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even  t.,  liiiii  tliat  is  poor  an.l  nf  , 

■^leu-  a  -na..;  ho  that  sacrifil  ,h      ,      .     ^"  ""  '^  *'  ''  ^e 
dog's  neck-  he  t  It   '"""'^^"^  »  'amb,  as  if  he  cm  off  a 

.See  also  Amos  v  21  to  27  """'"«?■"•  — Hosea  vi.  6. 

bunu  offerings,  wt  cat  ;„f     '"'"  "^'"'^  '"'"  -"" 
Lord  be  pleased  u    h  Th  .  ^  ^''"  °^^ '      Will     the 

thousa„ds^Trt;"'t;oirshj;r'"''  ^  r'^  *- 

for  my  transgression  t  J  f    ■.    f        ^""^  "^  ""t  born 

-y  so^t.l  ?    HrhaT ie'd";  ;/  S^l' '  ^  "?^  ^'"  °^ 
and  uhat  doth  the  Lord  vL  ? ,        '  "'''"  '^  Sfood; 

and  to  love  mercv  and  tn^T.°^  '^"'  ''"'  '°  ^o  justly. 
Micah  vi.  6-7-8  '"*  '■"'"'">•  ^■■'h  'hy  God."- 

''^-ScSr^^s^t""Srf-— 

tended  to  uncommon    srt^n  s^'°T?"'^'"^= '"^^^  ^ 
-ashings,  fastings  Jong  payers  and?:-'     t""'^   '" 
assumed  great  gravity  in  dress  and  A  "'      ^^'^ 

Wbited  no  small  zeal  in  all  th.  /      ^""eanor,  and  ex- 
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ness  and  Christianity,  and  that  it  was  by  doing  the  will 
of  God  and  not  by  means  of  these  observances  that  the 
Jews  could  hope  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
See  Matt.  vii.  21  ;  Matt  xv.  7-8-g;  Matt  xxiii ;  Mark  xii. 
32-33-.14  ;   ^c's  xvii.  J4-25-29-30. 


t'lIAI'TER  VI. 

RKI.ir.IOUS    MA.MFIJSTATIONS— CONTINCED. 

llorshi/^  a,  vimr<l  i„  the  li,(;ht  of  nature— When  out- 
Kard  tiorship  acceptable  to  God. 


The  most  common,  and  in  countries  professing  Chris- 
tianity, almost  universally  believed  in  as  necessary  and 
distinct  features  of  religion,  are  such  as  come  under  that 
form  of  service  to  God  called  worship. 

This  particular  religious  manifestation  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  individual,  but  to  congregations,  m.l  forms  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  the  existence  of  consecrated  cathedrals 
churches  and  chapels. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  nowhere  appear^  in  reve- 
lation that  God  requires  man  to  utter  or  sing  praises  to 
Him,  but  on  the  contrary  as  lip  wursiiip  by  those  whose 
hearts  are  far  from  God,  it  is  denounced  as  hvpocis^ 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Wh.nt  .-s  desired  regarding  worship  as  a  direct  service 
ti;  O...I  ^  I.-;.-','  from  natural  sources,  is  tu  ascertain  from 
reason,  J,c  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties,  and  what 
conscience  or  the  divine  spirit  within  us  suggests,  as  the 
manner  m  which,  and  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
men  should  give  vent  to  their  feelings  of  love  and  grati- 
tude to  God  as  an  outward  form  of  worship  acceptable 
to  Him. 

"  If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the  light 
of  nature,  have  formed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts 
to  this :  that  He  has  in  Him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spirit- 
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'lal  nature.  And,  since  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind 
of  spiritual  perfection,  but  what  we  discover  in  our  own 
souls,  we  join  infinitude  to  each  of  these  perfections,  and 
what  is  a  faculty  in  a  human  soul  becomes  an  attribute  in 
God." — Addison. 

"  Holiness,  justice,  veracity,  mercy  and  all  other  moral 
perfections  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  God  in  an  infiniLe  de- 
gree." 

"  The  events  of  life  and  the  use  oi  language  begets  such 
trains  of  ideas  and  associations  in  us,  as  that  we  cannot 
but  ascribe  all  morally  good  qualities,  and  all  venerable 
and  amiable  appellations  to  the  Deity;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  perceive  the  meaning  of  our  expressions  not  to 
be  strictly  the  same  as  when  they  are  applied  to  men ;  but 
an  analogical  meaning,  however  a  higher,  more  pure  and 
more  perfect  one.  The  justness  of  this  application  is 
farther  confirmed  by  the  common  consent  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures." — 
Hartley. 

"  There  is  most  evident  ground  to  think  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  God  upon  the  whole  will  be  found  to  corre- 
spond to  the  nature  He  has  given  to  us." — Bishop  Butler. 

Gratitude  is  that  spontaneous  feeling  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, which  is  excited  in  the  heart,  as  one  experiences 
and  appreciates  some  gift,  favor,  benefit  or  kind  charita- 
ble or  benevolent  act  of  another. 

It  is  not  the  will  of  God,  nor  in  the  power  of  man  to 
compel  one  to  have  this  feeling,  simply  because  to  be 
worth  anything,  it  must  be  purely  voluntary  and  without 
coercion. 

The  absence  too,  of  any  prompting,  suggesting  or  com- 
pulsion in  giving  vent  to  this  feeling  is  the  very  essence 
and  genuineness  of  its  nature  and  character. 
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Nor  is  the  feeling  like  a  current  of  electricity  capable 
of  being  transmitted  or  communicated  from  one  to  an- 
other. Like  charity,  gratitude  p-ver  boasteth  or  vaunteth 
itsel  "  The  humility  of  gratitude  toucheth  the  heart 
and  iE  amiable  in  the  sight  of  both  God  and  man  "  (An- 
cient Braman).  It  is  an  individual  affection  which  as 
much  as  any  other  unites  the  divine  with  the  human. 

"  If  I  have  only  wi!l  to  be  grateful  I  am  so  "  (Seneca). 
We  are  all  constrained  by  common  civility  and  amenities 
of  social  life  to  give  thanks  for  everything  we  receive, 
and  for  mere  trifles  we  ought  to  say  a  pleasant  "  thank 
you,"  if  only  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favor  confer- 
red, for  man  knoweth  not  as  God  does  the  feeling  of  the 
heart.  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  more  the  gift, 
favor,  or  benefit  which  an  unselfish  love  and  beneficent 
spirit  prompts  one  to  bestow  is  appreciated  by  the  re- 
ceiver in  a  truly  grateful  spirit,  the  less  capable  is  he,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  of  expressing  his  thanks  in  words. 

As  Shakespeare  says,  "  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald 
of  joy,— I  were  but  little  happy  if  I  could  say  how  much," 
and  according  to  Colton,  "  No  metaphysician  ever  felt  the 
deficiency  of  language  10  much  as  the  grateful." 

"  Unless  the  Almighty  had  been  under  me  I  think  I 
should  have  been  overwhelmed  with  joy.  My  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  my  voice  choked  with  transport.  I  could 
only  look  up  to  heaven  in  silent  fear  overwhelmed  with 
love  and  wonder." — Cowper. 

"  Oh  !  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 
The  gratitude  declare 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  ? 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there."    [Addisox.  ] 

If  you  desire  to  test  a  man's  gratitude,  observe  in  what 
manner  he  treats  or   makes   use  of  the    gift    bestowed. 
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Ss   Z".  ^:  "'  °^  ^''"'"^^-      The  man  with  the 

n  h  s  hll  r"'  '"""^"^  "^  '°""<^  *°  be  most  profuse 
m  his  thanks,  for  were  he  honest  enough  to  be  truthful 
even  m  s.lence  he  would  not  accept  a  favor  he  could  no 

SXs  ?"  *'  °''"  ''^"'''  ^"^^  ''"'  -'dence  of  in 
graftude  is  where  a  man  profuse  in  his  thanks  makes  an 
improper,  careless  or  indifferent  use  of  the  gift 

Shakespeare  understood  human  nature,  and  in  the 
characters  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  King  Lear  s  daughters 
he  exposes  the  vilest  ingratitude  after  the  most  vehement 
profess.on  of  love  to  their  aged  father,  whilst  he  imm" 
tahzed  the  name  and  character  of  their  sister  Cordelia 
who,  wthout  making  any  profession,  was  steadfast    n 

".^^tir ardt'nS'r^  ''^''  '  ^'-^  °^  ^-  ^--= 

..^t  ^'f  """!,'■  ""^^  ''"  ^"'^'  """°t  be  controlled  ; 
you  cannot  produce  it  at  appointed  times,  nor  set  a  place 
n.  which  to  give  evidence  of  it. 

.hf//°"  '"7  "^"  boldly  risk  his  life  to  save  that  of  a 
chi  d,  or  in  domg  some  other  noble  deed,  and  moved  by 
that  inward  spirit  of  gratitude  you  should  at  once  ex- 
c  aim,  "Well  done !  that  was  a  noble  deed  1"  Your  act 
of  worship  was  completed  when  you  uttered  these  words 
of  praise.  You  would  not  repeat  them,  because  they 
would  not  be  acceptable,  nor  would  you  dare  call  the  next 

Z-\    ^  "^  ^"^  °*''"  ^"'■^^  °f  P"-'«.  knowing 

that  by  doing  so  you  would  offend  him 

■'He  that  praiseth  his  friend  aloud,  rising  early,  it 
Pro",  xxlii."™  "°  "'""  '^"^  '  curse."_(Solomon)- 

That  spontaneous  feeling  of  gratitude,  that  inward 
moving  spirit  which  the  noble  deed  excited  in  you  will 
not  act  again  from  the  mere  thought  or  recollection  of 
the  deed.      However  much,  therefore,  your  appreciation 
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contemplafon  of  His  greatness,  power  nd  rderful 
works,  there  can  arise  but  one  sincere  and  true"  ward 
act  of  worship,   as  the  heart  is  quickened,  momentrrilv 

tTat'n  th"""""  °'  *^  '''^'"'  'P'"'  w'ithinyou  an'd 
that  all  subsequent  or  renewed  acts  of  worship  and  all 
specal  and  prearranged  rites,  observances,  and^'re hglou 
ce  en,on,es  msftuted  by  man,  are  unnecessary  and  Sn 
gruous  and  especially  so  if  prompted  by  other  fen X 
purest  feehngs  of  gratitude  and  love,  \loreov  she 
God  knoweth  well  the  heart  of   man,    whethc.    we    ae 

at  ion  ;"tt  .°'"'  °r  '™"  '"^'""^  '°  -P--  °-  a'l- - 
,n  n?'  IT'  °'  '°^'  '"  ''""^''  "  '"^  "'^ve  the  feeling 
n  our  hearts  are  we  not  nevertheless  worshippmg  Hhn 
in  spirit  and  in  truth?"  * 

how^ffr  rlT^'v^T'"^":'  ^''^'"^  '"  *'"=  ^'Sht  of  nature, 
lrZ.\         ,"      "■'  *°  '''  P'^^'^'^''  ^'*  manifestations  o 
gratitude  or  love,  when  their  only  object  is   directly    "o 
praise  and  worship  Him.  ' 

"That  which  God  himself  does,  we  are  sure  is  well 
done;  and  we  are  no  less  sure  that  for  whatsoever  he 
^ves,  he  neither  wants,  expects  nor  receives  anvthing  in 
return;  so  that  the  end  of  a  benefit  ought  to  be  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  receiver,  and  that  must  be  our  scope  with- 
out any  by-regard  to  ourselves."  ' 

•'  A  generous  man  gives  easily  and  receives  as  he  gives 
but  never  exacts.  He  rejoices  in  the  return,  and  jE 
wilhtarrt    \'^'r""  "  '™^  '^'  ^-'  -"tents  himt 

tha^  ^r  ccS  ;;sTr "' '"  "^^^'"^--^  >- 
prove  his  ehani:^!^^::,-^:;::^^;:: 

evmg  h>rn  to  be  a  deserving  object  of  charitv,'give  to 

30U  he  should  come  again  to  praise  you  for  this  vour  ac^ 
of  kmc  .=ss,  you  wou'd  most  likely  sav  to  him.  "  My  „,od 
"_  an.  1  .,d  not  wish  your  thanks,  but  if  vo„   desfre    to 
show  your  grat.tude  in  a  manner  most  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  me,  <lo  your  utmost  to  keep  L  situLon    b  - 
have  your.self,  and  do  right."      What  would  you  think 
however,  should  he  return,  or  call    regularlv   with     "he 
san,e  object,  or  attempted  to  praise  you  in  public?  Would 
you  not  begm  to  distrust  him?     Would  vou  not  feel  that 
he  had  some  object  other  than  a  true  expression  of  grati- 
tole?  and  „-.,uld  ,t  not  be  casting  a  reflection,  offensive 
o  you,  on  the  true  motive  of  your  charitv?    .According 
to  the  w.sdom  of  Solomon  it  is  not   unlikely   that    th"! 
w^uld  be  a     curse  to  him,"  because  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
such  1'^;""'"^,"'^"  t"  d°  'his.  and  not  in  the  nature  of 
:^:X  '°  '"'^  "  ""'""^'"^  ""^  ^  -^""'^ 

,  ,r'^?.'''"T!'"'  *  "'^"  °^  ^  ^'''^'''''  conferred  and  to 

talk  of  ,t,  ,s  httle  different  from  reproach."_Demosthenes 

Agam.  where  pure  and  sincere  love  is  mutual  between 
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"olho^'-tlnf  h':  '  "°'  '^"'^  "'^'  "^"-y  -  -  stranger 

tnTflM.        J      ••'"''""  ""^'■"  ■■''  "°  "1"'"=''  -sincerity  is 
deception  r'^'  ""'  '^  '"^'^  '"^^^^>-^  ^  ^  -anf  of 

ness'^S';   n  '•!""''  ^'■'•■"''  "'  ™"'<^'°"^  °f  'heir  great- 
nej^,^a„d  hold  ,t  n,ean  to  borrow  aught  fron,  fiattej.-- 

^ou  toTou'r  t°  "'  ""'"  """  "^"""^  >""  ^'^  -™ds 

r^^s:rLt.i^r-''^^^^^'-^--'-- 

fl.ii."'  '^"Tu""  ''°"''''  ^^''■""*''  "■''°  ^^°«'"'«  "le  with  the 
flattenes  of  h.s  tongue."_Shakespeare. 

"  %  love's  religion,  I  must  here  conft-s  it 
The  mo,t  t  love  wheo  I  the  le:.Ht  expre^'it  : 
Small  grief,  tin.I  tong.,.s  :  full  on.sk,  arc  ever  fo„:M 
lo  give,  If  any,  yet  hut  little  sound  ■ 
l)eep  waters  noJHeles,  „re  ;  and  thin  we  know. 
That  chuling  ,t,.ea„,s  betray  small  depths  hel„w  ■ 
So  when  love  s,x.echIeKs  ,„,  rf,e  doth  express, 
A  depth  ,n  love,  and  that  depth  bottomless." 

(HKIiKI.  K,  j 

What  shall  we  say,  therefore,  fron,  the  anal.-.x  of  „a 

IT,  r'T:''  """  ■'^•■^'°"^  manifestation.,  "suppoed 
to  e  founded  on  gratitude  and  love,  about  which  s.fmanv 
nien  of  various  de„on,inations  spend  so  much  valuaWe 

lanity  which  God  recjuires  of  them?     Is  it  not  contrary 

therem.       One  thmg  ,s  certain,  we  would  not  think  of 

TZ  ZJ"^.!:':-:. '--  r  ^^'-'- '-  '^e  sa,:^ 


we  treat  God  fo 
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everyone  be  persuaded  i„  his  o«n  mind,  which  may  be 

Oce  unto  our  Heavenly  Father's  more  than  we  ima^ne 

the  VrdT  """'"'  "^""^  '^'  -  —  together,  Lth 

the'ute' Grrr"'.  undoubtedly  a  correct  one)  which 
the  late  George  Combe  drew  from  the  manifestations  of 
he  D.vme  character  is  this,  "that  God  veils  from  us  His 
md.v.dual  or  personal  nature,  to  avert  from  our  mind 
very  concept.on  that  He  stands  in  need  of  us,  or  oT  ou 
homage  or  services,  for  /,/.  .„,„  ,„,,.  ,„  ^^^  ^°  J^' 
have  nether  temptation  nor  apology  for  adopting  a  sys- 
tem of  worslup  such  as  we  should  address    to   a    bein^ 

and  that  He  reveals  to  us  His  moral  and  intellectual  at- 

m  et  :^;h  V""''\'°"-^  ""'  '"<=  ""^^'"P  -"^-h  will 
meet  w.th  H.s  approbation,  is  that  which  will  best  carry 

mto  execution  H.s  will  in  that  department  of  creation 
wh.ch  ,s  placed  under  th.  dominion  of  „,an  as  a  ra  ional' 
and  responsible  being." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fact  that  nowhere  in 
revela  .on  does  .t  appear  that  it  is  the  desire  or  w.ll  of 
God  that  n,an  should  worship  Him,  it  does   not     follow 

glorified  Indeed,  there  are  occasions  when  a  truly  good 
and  nghteous  man  cannot  be  restrained  from  exerci;ing 
some  external  act  of  worship.  The  only  question  is,  [n 
h? ^  f°™  our  homage,  allegiance  and  adoration  should 
be  manifested  that  ,t  may  be  acceptable,  when  it  is  off.-red 
mdependent  of  God's  will.  For  in  doing  God's  will  bv 
mamfestmg  His  greatness  in  ourselves,  in  effectuaiing 
the  object  of  our  creation  and  existence,  we  are  certainly 
nononng  and  glorifying  Him  in  a  manner  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  acceptable,  and  there,  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  more  v.-c  glorify  and  honor  God  in  thi.s  wav   li,-^  closer 
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clinatbTri""""'  '■■""'^'^'P  ""'"^  "'--  -1  'he  less  i.,- 
or  worl-p':"'  '^  '°  """  '°  ^"-^  '°"-'  -'  °^  -v'tud, 

chreThetr'"''  T'?'  ''"'"""°"  '^^^^'  -  ''-  over- 
shfo  th  ""'  ''""  '°  ^"-"  =-^'^™«'  act  of  wor- 

ship, the  most  simple,  hun,ble  and  (according  to  ourTea 
omng  faeut^s)  acceptable  form,  would   appear  ""^ 

n 'an  wh.  "  ""■''P'  "°  P"'°<'  '"   '^e  history    of 

n  an  where  pure  sunplicity  of  godliness  is  better  exem 
phfied  than  m  that  including  the  lives  of  these  rTghteous 
men.      You  cannot  find  a  word  of  rebuke  to  them    for 

•  b^n    ?'°"1'"'"'"'^"°'"-       ^''->-    worshipped    (id 

by  bowmg  themselves  to  the  earth."_Gen.  xxiv.  T- 

Ex.  IV.  31 ;  Ex.  vi .  27-  E\   xvviv    q-  T   f-u  ■  ' 

and  see  I.  Cor.  xiv.  25.'  '    '  ^'''"°"-  ^■^'^-  '°- 

lefuJlT  ?"":  ^  ^T'^  ='">"''"^  '"   *■'«   teaching   of 
Jesus,  which  shows  that  God  requires  of  n,en  any  reli 
g.on,  or  any  new  form  of  righteousness  different    fom 
tha.  which  qualified  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  to      a^ 
m  H.S  heavenly  kingdom.-See  Matt,  viii    n 
Lastly,  let  no  one  be  deceived  into  believine-  that  anv 

an    trV^'r^  ^^"  '''''''  "-'  -nt'his'l; 
^.d  humble  form  of  worslup  will  be  accepted,  for  if  one 
fact  stands  out  more  clearly  than  anothe    it  is  this   that 
there  ,s  positively  no  hope  either  in  the  light  of  rvdatton 

t°o  G:d";haf',?H  "''"^''  ^^"  "'^^^  '-y '°™  °f  woX 

to  God  that  will  be  acceptable  to  Him 

fh.     -^t  Most  High  is  not  pleased  with  the  offerings  of 


CHAPTER  VI I. 

KEUC.OUS   MANIPESTATIONS-CONTINUEl,. 

Ot;,er  men's  minds  respecting  forms,  ceremonies,  etc. 

g.vmg  a  positive  honor  to  the  Deitv  by  some  ex  Ho" 
Hm,.  For  God  has  no  need  of  our  service,  and  that  as 
which  an  "'r'^'i  °'  '"="■'■''  '"•=  '"--d  worship,  w?thou 
c  e-Tt  to  d  °f '  '^'^  ^'  P'">-  "-^  "'  -  -orth  is  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  us  of  tl,e  obligation  we  owe  to  the 
Supreme  Being  on  whon,  ^vc  depend.      The  omis  ion  o 

m  general,  nor  civ.l  society  i„  particular,  provided  ther'e 

de  t"rovTh/:""",  "'  ^'r'^''^"">'  ^-'  '-''^  -^'-"v  o 
ere  t  andM  r^^°'"  T'"'"  '''"  ^°'P^'  -''■^  '"'^ded  to 
hrow,  by  leading  men  to  ascribe  a  worth  and  efficacy  to 
things  of  a  positive  and  ritual  nature  far  bevond  the  r 
real  importance,  and  to  depreciate  and  undervalue  nward 
piety  and  goodness  of  disposition."-Rev.  Charles  Bud' 

to  a^Xn",°l'  f  ^""'  'T'  '"  """'  "•'''^  Sives  his  hand 
to  all  uhose  hearts  are  ni^ht  with  hi.   heart:   one    who 
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knous  l-,uw  to  vaI„o  and  praise  God  for  all  the  advanlaees 

t  ons  .er>  pern.oous  to  .mankind  and  destructive  trreli- 

by  that  mean,     "',"""',''  ""-^  '''^'°^'=  ■"'J'^^^-'.  =">d 

dffficulMhan   /        "  '■'''^'°"    '""'■^   burdensome    and 

■     1.    ,''^".'''''"  "^°^^""3l»'-e;  betrays   many    into 

of,  and  fixes  the  m,nd  of  the  vulgar  to  the  shadowy  unes^ 

Truant  ma"tf'  'T."  1  '"^  "^°^^  ^^'^-^'^  ^^^  --im- 
portant matters  of  the  law.      If  instead  of  prescribing  to 

o..rseIves  mdifferent  actions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  std 

■ntenfon  to  all  our  most  indifferent  ac  ions,  vve  make  ^ur 

very  e,„,ence  one  continued  act  of  obedi;nce,  ^e  turn 

our  d,vers,ons  and  amusements  to  our  eternal  advantage" 

and  are  pleasn,g  H.m.  whom  we  are  tnade  to  please   in 

all  the  crcumstances  and  occurrences  of  life."_Addison 

Common  sense  has  satisfied  all  mankind,   that   it     is 

above  the,r  reach  to  determine  what  ceremonies  and  ou  ! 

wa  d  performances  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  were 

VI  blc  that  It  became  men  to  have  leave  fron,  God  him- 
sel  ,  before  they  dared  offer  to  Him  anv  triflin..  mea^ 
and  to  H,m  useless  things  as  a  great  and-valuabirp  of 
"nd  Zt"'  '  .^'."°''°^^-  -'>-here  amongst  the  v'arious 
and  strange  rehg,ons  they  lead  men  into,  bid  such  open 
defiance  to  con.mon  sense,  and  the  reason  of  all  man" 

prescribed  to  the  Jews  by  Go^hijSrar'd:;:^':: 
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pel,  and  laid  bj  a     .tSj  h  T" '^  ""''"  ""-'  ^°'- 
we  call  those  rights  whLh  h.      ''""'',^"*°'"e,  what  shall 

•he  win  and  the'auli:;;  jV^n  ^anlTf  '""'^"°"-  ""' 
who  have  not  much  thought  of  !,  '"'"  ^"^  °ft«n 

have  practised  it  Jsr-Llt  '""''  °'  ^""'^'■°"'  ="'' 

oui'wardtnJ'full  "pt^°;2„°lfr  ''"^'°"  '^""'"■"^  '"  '"e 
f.-'ith  without  belic'vTn;  What  """';  ''"'^  '^''^  "  "« 
to  whatever  outward  worshn'""  'l''°^"'*'°"  ««  make, 
f">'y  satisfied  in  Zt  ZTZZ^^^^-  '' '"'  "=  "°' 
the  other  well  pleasing.  u„^r  ^"^  °"'  '^  ''"«=•  ='"<' 

«uch  practice,  far 'rmbX?'/"^''  P'"'"^'""  =>"" 
great  obstacles  to  our  sal  atln  '  r""  """."'  ''''  '"<^'''='' 
stead  of  expiating  otheTs^b,  the  e'^^rcL'  T  f'- '"" 
I  say,  m  ofl^ering  thus  unto  rJl,T^  °^  religion, 
ship  as  we  esteem  to  be  hLV-""^*"^'  '""^'^  ^  -°^- 
"nto  the  number  "f  lur  otht'  .^  ""'°  """■  ^^  ''''^d 
and  contempt  of  iCl^l^^^  ="-  °^  '^>P°"i^v 

andJor^th'^lSo'n^TfouL^'  K^'"'  ^  '^^  '^'--'^' 
with  fire  and  faggot  pass  hv  ^  T  ^'  ^  '^^-  "*«""y. 
without  any  chasd™  \T^  '"''  ^"'^  wickedness, 
n^en  to  be  distfnc   '1    '  '''  ^^^-owledgcd  bv  al 

Christianity  a "dS-IllT"''  '"-''^  P^°^^"-"'  °f 
in^  of  ceremonL  or  ^o  ZZZT'  '°  ""  ""^°'^- 
which  for  the  most  parta  e  about  n.'  ■  °'  °P""°"^ 
ters  beyond  the  cacaci  v  n/  ^  ^"'^  '"'""'e  mat- 

He.  certainly  that  fnlln^  o     ordmary     understandings  > 

and  bears  t'     :Le     h'ugh  h^V'^rr  "'^  "-'^-^^ 
mother,  separate  fr^m  thf  n  k,    "'^'^  ''°"'  ^''"''^^  ^"d 
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he^re.i„,u.he,,  wi,,  not  then  be  Judged  an  heretic.' J 

belief,  the  other  is  con"um  "^  f^""'  ^°'  ""=  °"«  '»  """ 
"  the  reproach  o/  he  S  ^rthe""f'^  "'""''"°" 
towards  God,  so  the  dan/er  t  """"'^  "  ^«*" 

Atheism  leaves  a  manTn  ^'"''""  '°^"<^^    men. 

Piety,  to  laws  to  r'^  t  ti^n"  an  '°  P''"°-P''>-.  to  natural 
an  outward  moral  v^leL.^','''  "^'^  ''^  ^"'des  to 
superstition  dismoun  ^"11"  th  °^  '!''^°"  ^^^^  "°^-  »>ut 
monarchy  in  thrmTn^  '/me  '  '"rh""'''"  ^"  ^"'"'"'^ 
"tition  is  the  people  and  in  Tn  ™''"  "^  ="?«■- 

'ow  fools;  an'd  ar^^/r    firr!"""  ^'^^  -"  '^'- 
versed  order.       T^  causes  of  ''"'=""  '"  =»  '«=- 

ing  and  sensual  rites  and  rl     '"P"^'""°"  ^re:     Pleas- 
and  pharasaical  hSess    „  '       "'"'  '''"'^  "^  °"'-*'d 
tions.  which  cannot  bul'oadT^^T  ''"'■"'""  "^  '"^i" 
°f  prelates  for  theTr  own  imhit       "^'""I^^ '  "'^  '''^'^^^^^ 
too  much  of  good  i^en^r         u '"''  '"""'  "'^  ^"vorin? 
conceits  and  n^ovdt  e    "hrtaw"  "''  °''^"^"'  '"^  ^^'^  '° 
ters  by  human,  wh    h  ^o  tt'brT;''"-  ''  ''^'"^  "'='- 
nations;  and  lastly,  barbarous    time       ""^^"^^  ^^ 'magi- 
with  calamities  and  disasters       T  '   "?""""y    J°'"^'' 
veil  is  a  deformed  thin7  f  ■  ^"P^^tition  without  a 

ape  to  be  so  like  a  maT'  ^^.h"  "  '''''"  "^^"^''^  '°  -" 
to  religion  ma  JsltX'  m:r;^e;rd""Ll7r ''"" 

ward  methods  ;:  a      tr^ f  '°  ^"''  ^"'^  ''^  -*" 
--ny.Thepriestco„li^„e;;::™^,;tS 
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content,  the  d.vne  sorrow,  with  which  the  prophets  elec- 
tnfy  the  murky  air  of  life,  and  divide  it  into    heaven  y 
dreams  and  stor.ny  glooms.       The  priest  lives  upon  the 
Shame  and  m,.ery  of  stricken  souls  that  are  in  haste  to 
find  peace  wth  themselves  and  with  their  God ;  he  offer, 
to  take  them  to  their  rest,  not  by  pure  and  inward  recon 
nha  ,on  that  would  speak  for  itself  in  its  c    „  harmonTe" 
and  tr^'"  """'"  ""^''^  "'^  "°  '■•'•'  °f  'he  human  will, 
stitu.™     r  '"T  '°  'u"  ■'"" "  ''^■^"-      The  whole  in- 
all   ancent  worship,  and  the  proper  business  of  a  sacre- 
dotal  order,  arises,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  .mperilled  peace  between  earth  and  heaven 
and  the  desu    to  do  something  which  might  conciliate  the 
-sni.le,  or  I  .eak  up  the  frown,  of  the  Supreme  Powers     It 
"  ^s  -  ■  attempt  to  restore  the  right  relations  hetwren  the 
v.s  b.r  and  the  mvisible  worid ;  and  however  low  the  ex- 
piatory conceptions  that  mingle  with  it,  it  still  attests  the 
conscious  variance  between  the  human  and  the  Divine 
and  proclaims  its  perpetuity  by  a  never  ceasing  effort  to 
gc    rid  of  ,t.      ISut  every  priestly  device  for  this  end  is 
but  a  pretence  at  wiping  out  the  shadow  while  the  sub- 
stance that  casts  it  still  is  there;  and  wh.n  the  process  is 
over,  and  the  magician  is  gone,  the  darkness  lies  as  before 
withm  Its  silent  shrine. "-Doctor  Martineau. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Churcli  of  England  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  ,t  is  declared  that  th.  particular  forms  of 
Divme  worship,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used 
therein,  are  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent  And 
of  ceremonies,  why  some  are  abolished  and  some  retained  • 
Some  are  put  away  because  the  great  excess  and  multi- 
tude of  them  have  so  increased  in  these  latter  davs  that 
the  burden  of  them  was  intolerable,  whereof  St    '\ugus- 
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ln.e,  in  his  time  con.plainf.l  that  thcv  were  grown  to  such 
a  number,  that  the  estate  of  Christian  people^waTin  worse 
cHse  concerning  that  n.at.er  than  were  the  JewV  a^d  ,  I 
counselled  that  such  yoke  and  burden  should  be  tak„ 
away  as  fme  would  se^v.  ,,uietly  to  ,|o  it.  But  what 
would  St   Augustine  have  .aid,  if  he  had  seen  th    ce  e 

tude  used  m  his  tnne  was  not  to  be  compared'  Thi, 
our  excessive  multitude  of  ceremonies  was  "great   and 

m,?o  us       And  h  ''.7'";.='"^  ^'•■'  f°"h  Christ's  benefits 
mito  i^s       And  besides  this,  Christ's  gospel  is  not  a  cere 
."onial  law  (as  much  of  Aloses'  law  was)   bu   it  s  a  reT 
g.on  to  serve  God,  not    in   bondage   of    the    fi^e  t 
shadow,  but  in  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  "        ^ 

Nay,  not  only  our  preaching,  but  even  our  worshio 

Thr'l,'" '""""''■'''•'"'•^-  '"^^'"^  "^  printed  b'S 
The  noble  sentiment  which  a  gifted  soul  has  clothed  for 

arts-!    no?:,""''"  "'t''''""^^   "«='°d^  -'o    °" 
of  the7  .  '"  e«f  ntially,  if  we  will  understand  u 

of  the  nature  of  worship?     There  are  many  in  all  coun 

worship       He  who,  m  any  way,  shows  us  better  than  we 
Uew  before  that  a  lily  of  the  field  is  beautiful,  doe,  he 
not  show  It  us  as  an  effluence  of  the  fountain  of  ail  bea'ty 
as    the   handwriting   made  visible   there   of  the   Great 
Maker  of  the  Universe?    He  has  sung  with  us  made  „! 
«.ng  with  liim  a  little  verse  of  a  sacred  psalm       Es'en 
fally  so.     How  much  more  he  who  sings.  whrsaysoHn 
any  way  brings  home  to  our  hearts,   the    noble 'doings 
feelmgs   darings,  and  endurances  of  brother  r^an  >    He 

l^r%i::^'r  '"^^  ^^  ^■"' « ■-  -■ "-  S 

Thomas  SS'  *^"  ■'  "°  ^^""-^'P  ^^  -t^entic."- 
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"  It  is  not  the  incense,  or  the  offering  that  is  acceptable 
to  God,  but  the  purity  and  devotion  of  the  worshipper. 
God  is  not  to  be  worshipped  with  sacrifices  and  blood, 
for  what  pleasure  can  he  have  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents?  but  with  a  pure  mind,  a  good  and  honest  pur- 
pose. Temples  are  not  to  be  built  for  Him  with  stones 
piled  on  high.  God  is  to  be  consecrated  in  the  breast  of 
each." — Seneca. 

"  What  lack  I,  0  my  children  ? 
All  thingn  are  in  my  hand  ; 
The  vast  earth  and  the  awful  stars 
I  hold  as  grains  of  sand. 

"  Need  I  your  alms  ?    The  silver 

And  gold  are  mine  alone  ; 

The  gifts  ye  biing  before  me 

Were  evermore  my  own. 

"  Heed  I  the  noise  of  viols, 

Your  pomp  of  ma£ique  and  show  ? 
Have  I  not  dawns  and  sunsets  ? 
Have  I  not  winds  that  blow  ? 

"  Do  I  smell  your  gums  of  incense  ? 
Is  my  ear  with  chantings  fed  ? 
Taste  I  your  wii.3  of  worship, 
Or  eat  your  holy  bread  ? 

"  Ye  change  to  weary  burdens 
The  helps  that  should  nplift ; 
Ye  lose  in  form  the  spirit, 
The  gi/er  in  the  gift. 

"  Who  called  ye  to  self  torment, 
To  fast  and  penance  vain  ? 
Dream  ye  eternal  Goodness 
Has  joy  in  mortal  pain  ? 

**  Who  counts  his  brother's  welfare 
As  sacred  as  hid  own, 
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Aiirt  loves,  forgives  and  pities, 
He  aerveth  me  alone. 

"  I  loathe  your  wrangling  councils, 

I  tread  upon  your  creeds  : 

Who  made  ye  mine  avengers 

Or  told  ye  all  my  needs  ? 

"  Ve  bow  to  ghastly  symbols, 

To  cross  and  scourge  and  thorn  ; 
Ye  seek  the  Syrian  manger 
Who  in  the  heart  is  born. 
'■  O  blind  ones,  onward  groping. 
The  idle  quest  forego ; 
Who  listens  to  his  inward  voice 
Alone  of  him  shall  know. 
"  W'hi  <  if  the  o'ertumed  altar 
Lays  bare  the  ancient  lie  ? 
What  if  the  drean     and  legends 
Of  the  world's  childhood  die  ! 
'■  The  stern  behest  of  duty. 

The  doom  book  open  thrown. 
The  heaven  ye  seek,  the  hell  ye  tear. 
Are  with  yourselves  alone."       [  Whittier.  ] 
"  There  is  no  indication  of  the  object  of  any  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  creation  being  to  gratify  an  inferior  feel- 
ing in  the  creator  himself.       No  well  constituted  .nind, 
indeed,  could  conceive  Him  commanding  beings  He  called 
into  existence,  and  whom  He  could  annihilate  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  do  any  act  of   homage,   which   had    reference 
merely  to  the  acknowledgment  of  His  authority,  solely 
for  His  personal  gratification,  and  without  regard  to  their 
own  welfare  and  enjoyment.      We  cannot,  without  abso- 
lute outrage  to  the  moral  sentiments,  and   the    intellect 
imagine  His  doing  anything  analogous  to  the  act  of  the 
Swiss  governor,— placing  an  emblem  of  his  authority  on 
high,  and  requiring  his  creatures  to  obey  it,  merely  to 
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gratify  himself  by  their  homage,  to  their  own  disparage- 
ment and  distress." — George  Combe. 

"  If  instead  of  the  '  glad  tidingrs,"  that  there  exists  a 
Bemg  m  whom  all  the  excellenciej  which  the  highest 
human  mind  can  conceive  exist  in  a  degree  inconceivable 
to  us,  I  am  informed  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  a  Being 
whose  attributes  are  infinite,  but  what  they  ar-  we  cannot 
learn,  nor  what  are  the  principles  of  His  government,  ex- 
cept that  '  the  highest  human  -morality  which  we  are  capa- 
ble of  conceiving '  does  not  sanction  them— convince  me 
of  it,  and  I  will  bear  my  fate  as  I  may.  But  when  I  am 
told  that  I  must  believe  this,  and  at  the  same  time  call  this 
Being  by  the  names  which  express  and  affirm  the  highest 
human  morality,  I  say  in  plain  terms  that  I  will  not. 
Whatever  power  such  a  Being  may  have  over  me,  there  is 
one  thing  which  He  shall  not  do— he  shall  not  compel  me 
to  worship  Him.  I  will  call  no  Being  good  who  is  not 
what  I  mean  when  I  apply  that  epithet  to  my  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  and  if  such  a  Being  can  sentence  me  to  hell  for  not 
so  calling  him,  to  hell  I  will  go."— From  Mills'  examina- 
tion of  Hamilton,  c.  7,  pp.  102-3. 

"  If  he  is  right,"  Doctor  Martineau  says,  "  as  assuredly 
he  is,  then  there  is  a  claim  upon  us  in  veracity,  an  appeal 
to  us  in  righteousness  which  no  extremity  of  consequences 
can  cancel,  but  which  will  stand  fast  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
finitude of  agony  taken  in  place  of  a  forfeited  infinitude 
of  joy." 

"  Who  can  reflect,  unmoved  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  aolemnized  complacencies 
By  which,  in  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age, 
Profession  mocks  performance.     Earth  is  sick 
And  Heaven  is  weary  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice."  [Wokdswobtu.J 


Rc/igio,is  Mamfcslalioiis.  g_ 

'•  What  urt  thou,  thou  idle  ceremom/ 
What  kind  „(  ^^  „,  ,,„„^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

Of  mortal  gnefe  than  do  thy  worshipper,  v 
What  are  thy  rent«  «     What  are  thy  coming,  i„ , 
O  oeren,„ny.  ,hew  me  but  thy  worth  • 
What  w  the  SL  -1  of  adoration  » 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  me,, ; 

Where,,,  thou  art  lese  happy,  being  fea,  d, 

llian  they  in  fearing: 

What  drink-,t  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 

But  p„l«,n'd  Mattery-  [sLk,«p.:.k..  , 

^Z'^'w]  '7"""'''='''  "'«'  '-^'igi""^  is  the  worst,  because 
that  which  ho  professes  is  infinitely  above  evervth  ^  n 
which  deception  can  possibly  be  practised/ -Dr.Davies 
"  No  man's  eondition  is  so  Iwse  a*  his  • 

H>m  hateful  cause  he  seems  not  what  he  is  • 

God  hates  him  'cause  he  is  not  what  he  «ems  : 
IV  hat  grief  is  absent,  or  what  mischief  can 
Be  added  to  the  hate  of  God  and  man  ?" 

[F.  (^IJARLES.J 

-th:!!^?^f'  '■'  ""  ""'"  "^'"'■'-"  "'  "  Christian,  and  hypocrisy 
tha  art  that  counterfeits  it.  and  the  n.ore  exquisite  it  is  in 
.m.tat.on  ,t  ,s  the  „,ore  plansible  to  „,an,  but  the  more 
abomniable  to  God."— Ur.  South. 

"  In  religion,  as  in  friendship,  they  who  profess  mo.t 
are  ever  the  least  sincere.  "—Sheridan. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RELIGION  AND  THK  CHURCH. 

Some  Historical  facts  relating  to,   since  the   birth   of 
Christ. 


crimes  a.rv  committed  in 


Religion !    Religion !    What 
thy  name ! 

Every  student  of  Bible  lii.story  will  aclnowledge  that  all 
the  admonitory  teaching  of  !he  prophets,  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  is  not  directed  against  the  •'  sins  of  the  flesh," 
and  that  whilst  such  as  are  occasioned  by  evil  minds,  and 
slanderous  and  mischievous  tongues,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited, nor  be  adequately  deterred  or  overcome  by  penal- 
ized human  laws,  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  cata- 
logue of  offences,  and  acts  of  unrighteousness,  which 
It  is  the  object  of  revelation  to  denounce,  it  will  be 
f>und  on  examination  that  religion  is  answerable  for 
i..any  other  sins,  transgressions  and  offences  con- 
demned by  the  Scriptures.  Jesus  was  not  religious: 
if  he  had  been  he  would  not  have  been  crucified.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  his  godliness.  He  had  no  abstruse  doc- 
trines. He  taught  and  practised  only  what  everyone 
was  capable  of  understanding  and  realizing,— the  simple 
doctrine  of  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men." 
He  had  no  use  for  ceremonies,  forms,  observances,  sacri- 
fices, burnt  offerings,  fastings,  ritual  and  all  other  reli- 
gious manifestations  and  outward  forms  of  godliness. 
He  realized  that  all  these  were  foes  to  righteousness.  He 
cidemned  even  prayers  when  lengthy  and    offered     in 
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public.     The  Jewish  religious  restrictions  of  the  Sabbath 

on  It  1\    "„:  "  "'"PP^r"  °'  '"'"""*  en,ploy,„enf 
n  tnat  (laj.     He  .lespise.l  the  religious  rites  and  cere- 

;;ersr:n:res'~^'-^- ^^^^^ -- -■« 

-sts  the  Thansees  were,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
h,ef  pnests.  scribes  and  elders  were  the  chief  rep  esen^a 

pa  cause  of  Chnst's  persecution  and  -nartvrdon,.     It  was 

sel  to  destroy  Jesus  because   he   healed   a  man   with    a 
whet^d  hand  on  the  Sabbath  dav.-Matt  xii    ,4 

of  ir  **"  ,^'''"''"  ^''^  "^'"P"^''  J<^^"^  uith  matters 
of  rehg,ous  doctnne.       It    was   the    chief    priests    and 
scnbes  who,  displeased  with  the  wonderful  things  Chri, 
sa.d  and  did,  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him  in  the'rem;: 
—Matt.  XXI.  15  and  46. 

bled  rth'"'  ','"'  TT'  '"'''"  ^"''  ''"'''  -ho  assem- 
«ther  ho     ^i;  ,."'  "'^^  """"'  ^""  ™"-'"=d  '<•- 

mm.  — Matt.  xxvi.  3-4. 

It  was  the  chief  priests  and  elders  who  invited  the  peo- 
ple to  go  forth  with  swords  and  staves  to  take  Jesus 

It  was  before  Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest,  the  scribes 
and  elders  that  Christ  was  taken,  and  the;  it  waT  who 
condemned  h.m  and  spat  in  his  face,  buffeted  and  st^ck 
"■m. — Matt.  XXVI. 
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It  was  the  cl.ivl  priests  and  elders  who  pcrsi.a.led  the 
multitude  to  release  liarabbas  and  tu  destroy  lesus 

It  was  the  chief  priests  who  mocked  bin,' on  the  cross 
and  crucified  him. 

It  was  the  priests  and  captain  of  the  Ten.ple  who  im- 
pnso.,ed  feter  an,!  (ohn  for  preaching.-. \cts  iv.  i  ;  Acts 

Apostle  Stephen  to  be  stoned  to  death  after  he  denounced 
them  as  tht-  -betrayers  and  murderers  of  Christ  "-Xcts 

Vll.  52. 

It  was  the  high  priests  and  I'liarisces  who  persecuted 
taul.  It  was  the  high  priest,  .\nanias.  who  stood  by 
ready  to  smite  Paul  wheti  a  prisoner  at  (erusalen,  -  Wts 
xxm.  2.  And  why.^  Because  as  I'aul  confessed,  it  was 
after  the  way  which  they  (his  persecutors)  called 
heresy,  he  worshipped  the  God  of  bis  fathers  •—  \cts 
xxiv.  14. 

History  could  not  present  a  nu.ch  more  appalling  or 
heart-rending  account  of  the  churches  of  the  Christians 
and  their  ayowed  religion  since  the  death  of  Christ  until 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  iiuleed  for  some  time 
thereafter. 

The  period  from  .A.  1).  70  to  A.  1).  .,o(,  was  one  ..f  ,o„- 
tinued  persecution  of  Christians,  with  more  or  less 
severity,  according  as  the  reigning  Emperor  sympathized 
or  not  with  the  church.  But  periods  of  peace  ,lid  not 
strengthen  the  religion  of  Christ  or  prevent  apostacy 

Milner,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  church  after  fortv 
years'  rest,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Delius,  249,  says-  "It 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  first  grand  and  general 
declension,  after  the  primary  effusion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  should  be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  this  century  " 
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pl.c.ty  and  punty  of  former  days.      Although  the  Em- 
ZZl^Trl"  '"'  "*^'"^'^"  y'"'  --  '^«'»'>-  "-posed 

the  H?      /  u     r°'  °^  '^'  '^"''^'-      -'^t  no  period  since 

otytLl^v'  ■^'"'""  '""  ""'^^  "^^  -  ^--="  a  "-=»■ 

^eab  ,,  of  '  '\'"  'h's;  ministers  and  people  became 

jealous  of  one  another;  ambition  and  covetousness  be- 

ame  ascendant ;  worship  was  generally  observed,  but  the 

of  Z  ;  l^'""y''"'  =>■">  ="  Gregory,  resembling  tl,c  spirit 
of  apostolic  times— was  gone. 

Upon  the  death  of  Liciniusin  323.  at  which  time  Con- 
stantine  succeeded  to  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  Chris- 
tianity was  universally  established,  no  other  religion  be- 
ing tderated  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Empire     But 

duc mg  a  corresponding  degree  of  purity,  of  meekness  and 
humility  among  the  churches  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  pride, 
of  avarice,  of  ostentation  and  domination,  invaded  both 
Uie  officers  and  members.  Schisms  were  generated, 
laid  for  rr  :T  P^-""'?«'ed,  and  a  foundation 

aid  for  an  awful  debasement  and  declension  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  history  of  the  church  from  this  period  to  the  17th 
century  shows  that  Christianity  existed  only  in  the  name. 
Forms,  ritual  and  ceremonies  generating  the  vilest 
hypocrisy  uore  practised,  and  every  conceivable  device 
was  instigated  to  strengthen  the  power  and  enlarge  the 
dominion  of  the  church,  not  for  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
purification  and  perfection  of  man.  but  for  the  purposes 
of  aggrandizement,  profligacy,  external  pomp  and  woVldlv 
power.  '^  "'lui^ 
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'■  The  history  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  who  lived  in  this 
t  loth)  century."  says  Mosheim,  "  is  a  history  of  so  many 
inonsters,  and  not  of  men;  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series 
of  the  most  flagitious,  tremendous  and  complicated 
cnmes,  as  all  writers,  even  those  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity, unanimouslj-  confess." 

For  nearly  two  centuries  (from  1095)  Europe  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  crusaders'  attempt  to  rescue  the  holy  sepul- 
chre from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  many  were  the 
privations  which  almost  every  family  was  called  to  en- 
dure on  account  of  them.  The  loss  of  human  life  was 
immense.  Two  millions  of  Europeans  were  suppo.^ed 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  east. 

"The  immediate  effects  of  the  crusades  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  world  were  deplorable  The 
superstition  of  the  times,  already  great,  was  much  in- 
creased by  them,  as  were  the  power  and  authoritv  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs;  besides  that  a  higher  relish  for'immor- 
ahty  and  vice  was  diffused  among  all  classes." 

In  the  meantime  the  followers  of  Claude,  lii.hop  of 
Turin,  who  has  been  called  the  first  Protestant  reformer, 
steadily  increased  and  maintained  in  spite  (if  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont.  They  were  afterwards  known  as  Wal- 
denses  and  became  so  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Pope 
that  in  1204  the  Inquisition  was  establis!,.  d  to  subdue 
them  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  ensure  their  ruin.  Be- 
sides this,  an  immense  army  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Albigenscs  (a  branch  of  the  Waldenses),  spreading  fire 
and  sword  among  them,  so  that  not  less  than  a  million  of 
whom,  including  those  of  tlie  invaders,  who  were  slain, 
most  miserably  perished  in  this  period. 

About  the  year  1378  wars  broke  out  between  ihe  fac- 
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tions  o  the  Popes  Urban  VI,  elected  at  Rome,  and  Clem- 
ent V 11.  elected  at  Avignon,  in  France.  The  dispute  was 
as  to  vvh.ch  should  be  considered  the  true  and  lawful 
Pope.  Multitudes  lost  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  bv 
these  wars;  Christianity  was  extinguished  in  most  places 
and  profligacy  rose  to  a  scandalous  excess.  The  clerijv 
became  excessively  corrupt,  and  no  longer  seemed  stu- 
dious to  observe  the  appearance  of  righteousness  or  de- 
cency. 

w^lr'lf  "*'!'  ^"^  '5th  centuries  three  reformers.  Jolin 
Wickhflfe  and  Lord  Cobham,  Englishmen,  and  one  Jerome 
Of  Prague,  on  account  of  their    preaching    and    writ- 
mg  against  the  abuses  of  Popery,  were  burned    at   the 
stake  and  died  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion.  The 
Catholic  party  also  persecuted  the  United  Brethren   who 
formed  a  system  of  Church  government  in  more   strict 
conformity  to  the  Primitive  Christians.  These  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  towns  and  villages  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  sick  were  cast  into 
the  open  fields.     The    public  prisons    were  filled     and 
many  were  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  and  carts  and 
quartered  or  burnt  alive. 

About  the  year  1487,  Innocent  VIII  invested  Albert 
Archdeacon  of  Cremona,  with  power  to  persecute  the 
Waldenses  in  the  South  of  France,  and  in  the  valk  -s  of 
Piedmont.  This  persecution  was  marked  with  tlie  most 
savage  barbarity.  The  Waldens.s  were  dri^•en  from  their 
homes  into  the  mountains.  b„t  their  hiding  places  were 
discovered,  and  four  hundred  children  with  their  mothers 
were  inhumanely  suffocated.  A  greater  number,  to  avoid 
siilfocation,  or  being  burnt  to  death,  precipitated  them- 
selves headlong  from  their  caverns  upon  the  rocks  below 
where  they  were  dashed  in  pieces;  or,   if   anv  escaped 
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death  by  the  fall,  they  were  iiiimeiliately  slauglitercd  by 
the  brutal  soldierly. 

In  the  year  i  (89,  a  Fransiean  Monk  commenced  a  work- 
of  persecution  in  Fraissimere,  which  was  extremely  se- 
vere. Many  were  committed  to  prison  and  others  burnt, 
without  even  the  liberty  of  making  an  appeal.  Whilst 
this  persecution  was  going  on  in  France,  Albert,  at  the 
head  of  18,000  soldiers,  advanced  against  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  which  for  many  years  were  the  theatre  of 
savage  barbarity  and  of  intense  suffering. 

About  the  year  1524,  the  adherents  of  one  Munzer, 
called  Anabaptists,  quarreled  with  the  Reformers  in 
Germany,  which  occasioned  a  war  costing  Germany  fiftx- 
thousands  of  her  citizens. 

In  the  year  1546,  that  in  which  Luther  died,  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  proscribed  the  Protestants  for  not  accept- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  decreed 
inter  alia,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not  composed 
for  the  use  of  the  people.  An  army  was  sent  to  subdue 
the  Protestants,  who  defended  themselves  with  great 
spirit,  but  were  defeated  with  signal  slaughter  near  Mulil- 
berg. 

"  The  loss  which  the  Roman  Church  sustained  by  the 
Reformation  was  seveiely  felt  by  her.  Her  gigantic 
power  had  been  successfully  attacked,  and  her  wide- 
spread influence  was  narrowing  down.  .Aware  of  this, 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  now  adopted  every  expedient  bv 
which  their  power  might  continue  as  it  was.  One  of  sev- 
eral plans  adopted  was  their  persecution  of  the  Protest- 
ants. A  full  development  of  the  calamities  caused  by  the 
Papists,  even  in  a  single  country,  would  greatly  exceed 
nur  limits.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  observing, 
that  scarcely  a  country,  in  which  Protestants  were  to  be 
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fimiul,  was  cxeinptfd  from  their  cruelties.  During  these 
persecutions,  and  the  lung  wars  whicli  were  engendered 
ln-tween  Catholics  and  I'rotestants,  it  has  been  computed 
that  not  less  than  titty  niilliuns  of  the  latter,  in  one  form 
or  another,  perished.  The  countries  that  suffered  most 
.severelv  were  ltal> .  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France, 
parts  ol  CuTniany,  and  Kn^l.-ind." 

In  Kngland,  during  the  reign  oi  Charles  I.  the  inter- 
est;, of  the  Papists  were  promoted  b\  Doctor  Laud,  Arch- 
bishop (jf  Canterbury.  Against  the  whole  body  of  Non- 
Confonni.sts,  he  exerci.sed  great  severities.  .A  volume 
would  scarcely  contain  the  story  of  Laud's  cruelties. 

L'nder  such  cruel  treatment  the  Puritans  would  not 
live  and  many  thousands  migrated  to  America. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  unsettled  state  in  England, 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  Papists  occurred  in  Ire- 
land (.'3  (Jet.,  l(^\  ),  which  was  followed  by  the  massa- 
cre of  more  than  200,000  I'rotestants. 

During  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Presbyterianism 
was  the  established  religion  of  the  land,  and  then  the 
Ivpiscopal  Clergy  suffered  their  full  share  of  oppression. 
Several  thou'Jauds  were  ejected  from  their  livings,  and  in 
not  a  few  instances  the  bishops  were  shamefully  abused. 

At  "the  restoration,"  when  Charles  11  became  King, 
Kpiscopacy  was  re-established,  and  the  observance  of  its 
forms  most  rigorously  enforced.  By  the  "  Act  of  Uni- 
formity "  (24  August,  i()r)2)  more  than  two  thousand 
Non-Conformist  clergy  were  obliged  to  leave  their  con- 
gregations, and  the  sufferings  of  these  ministers  and  their 
families  are  beyond  description. 

Under  the  "  Conventicle  Act,"  passed  in  1664,  the  Non- 
conformists suffered  incalculable  hardships.  It  has  been 
computed  that    under  the  persecuting  statutes   against 
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Dissenters,  diirinR  the  reiRii  of  Charles  II.  and  the  short 
relRii  of  James  M.  ahoiit  70.000  families  i)f  them  were 
niined  in  Rnfjlanil.  anil  about  8,000  persons  perished  in 
prison. 

DiirinR  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Presbvtcrian.s  of 
Scotland  suffered  even  greater  acts  of  severity  than  did 
the  Non-Conformists  in  England.  C.entlemen  and  peas- 
ants, and  ministers,  were  driven  out,  to  wander  among 
the  morasses  and  mountains  of  tlie  country,  and  multi- 
tudes suffered  torture  and  death.  Ra|)es,  robberies,  and 
every  Sfwcies  of  outrage  were  committed  by  soldiers  with 
impunity.  The  west  of  Scotland  was  red  with  the  blood 
of  its  inhabitants,  shed  by  their  own  countrymen. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Crusaders 
that  the  Jews  in  England  were  inhumanely  persecuted. 
The  origin  may  have  been  the  envy  and  covetousness  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  of  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the 
Jew*.  But  to  obtain  this  wealth  the  Jews  were  cast  into 
prison,  tortured  and  massacred,  and  on  thv  occasion  of 
their  defending  themselves  in  York  Castle,  history  records 
that  the  passions  of  the  persecutors  were  "  fanned  into  yet 
hotter  flame  by  the  clergy  encouraging  their  mad  fury  or 
holy  zeal,  and  promising  salvation  to  all  who  shed  the 
blood  of  a  Jew." 

On  this  occasion  500  Jews  killed  themselves  rather 
than  fall  victims  to  an  infuriated  mob.  Yet  the  Jews  are, 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  historians  and  philoso- 
phers of  our  times,  reckoned  among  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  development  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

It  would  shock  any  Christian  community  at  this  date 
to  hear  of  a  conviction  followed  by  the  death  penalty  on 
a  charge  of  witchcraft,  as  under  the  statute  of  Henry 
VI.    Yet  this  was  a  form  of  religious  persecution  which 
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fxistcl  for  a  long  time,  and  Harrington,  in  his  observa- 
tions on  that  statute,  does  not  hesitate  to  estimate  the 
numbers  of  those  pnt  1,,  ,|eath  in  ICnuLind  „n  tins  .liarRe 
at  thirty  thousand. 

"The  clerRy  contimud.  after  the  Reformation,  to  pur- 
sue these  imaninary  criminals  with  ,1  ,al  altogether  de- 
plorable." 

But  enuuifh!  .\ltho'  this  chaptvr  ..,,..,:,i,  |„,.  ■,  uriei 
outline  of  historical  facts  cone  rMi„t.  i\,^.  ,j|if(  :„.^^^.,  and 
crimes  committed  in  the  nam.  1  ieli;rl  )m.  it  wi.nUl  be 
impossible,  were  it  desirable,  t,.  i.ai,.,ie  all  tin-  siuurinRs 
of  humanity  occasioned  by  r.|'.!,non  ai.d  relij;„,;i>,  intol- 
erance. The  history  of  those  v.ho  f,,r  ,1  Innjj  period  in- 
flicted self-punishment  as  religious  fan.itic.v,  rivals  a 
shocking  .state  of  human  depravity.* 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  shew  tliat  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  principles  of  religion. 
.since  it  has  been  the  cause  of  men,  who  by  reason  of  it. 
pr-ofess  to  be  serving  God,  becoming  such  monsters  of 
iniquity,  and  even  lunatics,  possessed  of  brutal  propensi- 
ties, wholly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  Cod  and  Christ. 

•  S.t  HiMory  of  Ib<  Rod  ot  KUj.ll.liun  >nd  lb.  ri.seU.nl,.  1,)  ,hc  Re..  W„, 
toop.r.  B.A.     [W.  Kk>cs.  8j  Clurring  Crow  Ro.d,  lj,ndoil.l 
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CUAITKR  IX. 

RF-I.HWON    AND  TIIIC  ClURCM.      CONTI  Nl'IU). 

Their  failure  and  the  cause. 


"  With  gates  of  Hilver,  and  barM  of  yold 
Ye  have  fenced  my  .sljeep  from  their  Fat  he 
I  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tear« 
In  heaven  thesi;  eighteen  huikdre<l  yvars, " 


[f/JWRij.  i 


Altho'.  liappily  lor  mankind,  (lie  ila ;.■.  uf  religious  per- 
secution, if  not  of  religious  intolerance,  have  in  most  civ- 
ilized countries  come  to  an  cn<l.  ielig;ion  and  religious 
bigotry  still  offer  great  obstacles  to  tlie  perfection  of 
man  in  the  wa>  s  of  trmli  an(^  righteousness.  That  there 
are  many  grave  errors  in  religious  belief  existing ;  that 
men  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  tn"'  knowledge  of 
Cod,  His  works  and  ways,  and  that  so;  powerful  in- 
fluence is  still  overshadowing  the  Irutli  of  I'.od's  eternal 
plan  concerning  His  Kingdom,  is  as  certain  as  that  there 
exists  at  the  present  time  all  over  the  civili.ed  world,  a 
gioat  feeling  of  imrest,  doubt,  disquietude  and  di.^turbeil 
and  wavering  belief  concerning  i-elii;ious  matters.  .\'or 
is  this  scepticism  contined  to  the  laity,  but  the  clergy  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies  whose  function  it  is  to  understand 
and  teach  these  things,  are  equally  affected  by  it. 

.\s  Marie  Corelli  says,  "  The  shadow  of  a  preponder- 
ating, defiant,  all  triumphant  evil  stalks  abroad  every- 
where, and  the  clergy  are  as  much  affected  by  it  as  the 
laymen,  I  feel  that  the  world  is  far  more  Christlcss  to- 
<Icv,  after  two  thousand  years  of  preaching  and  teaching, 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Nero.      How   has    this    hap- 
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pcned?  Whose  the  fault?  VValden,  there  is  only  one  re- 
ply-.t  IS  the  Church  itself  that  has  failed.  The  message 
of  salvation;  the  gospel  of  love.-these  are  as  God-born 
and  true  as  ever  they  were,  but  the  preachers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  divine  creed  are  to  blame,-the  men  who  quar- 
rel among  themselves  over  forms  and  ceremonies,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  their  energies  in  ministering  to 
others."  •. 

Marie  Correlli  writes  what  is  only  too  true,  and  man- 
kind will  reap  the  benefit  of  her  "  God's  Good  Man  " 
But  there  is  more  to  be  said,  otherwise  she  could  never 
have  depicted  John  Walden,  educated  and  nurtured  in 
the  lap  of  religion,  as  one  whose  good  works  were  of  far 
more  benefit  to  mankind  than  his  religious  manifesta- 
tions. 

Wonderful,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if  righteousness,  which 
endureth  forever,  which  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  paramount  teaching  of  Christ  leading  to 
eternal  life,  did  not  occasionally  exercise  a  purer  and 
more  benign  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  than  re- 
ligion ever  could  or  did,-a  religion  which,  as  Doctor 
Martineau  declares,  has  become  "  so  monstrous  in  its 
account  of  man,  in  its  theory  of  God,  in  its  picture  of  the 
Lniverse,  in  its  distorted  reflections  of  life  and  death 
that  if  the  belief  in  it  were  as  real  as  the  profession  of  it 
IS  loud,  society  would  relapse  into  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual darkness  it  has  long  left,  and  the  lowest  element  of 
modem  civilization  would  be  its  faith." 

But  neither  Marie  Correlli,  nor  those  within  or  with- 
out .he  church,  who  hold  the  same  opinion,  appear  to 
have  discovered  the  true  cause  why  the  churches  have 
failed,  or  why  religion  xt^cM  is,  and  must  always  be  a 
failure.  ' 
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True  it  is,  that  the  substitution  of  rehgion  as  the  creed 
ur  banner-cry  of  the  churches,  in  the  place  of  righteous- 
ness, has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  uniting  those  to  whom 
religious  power,  pomp  and  place  form  the  chief  objects 
of  their  ambition,  and  given  to  men  of  all  denominations 
an  opportunity  of  neglecting  the  latter,  whilst  observing 
the  former,  under  the  influence  of  that  indifference,  man- 
ifested alike  by  those  administering  and  those  adminis- 
tered unto,  as  to  whether  Christianity  is  practised,  so  long 
as  one  professes  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  member  of  some 
church ;  for  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  man,  requiring  far 
Itss  personal  sacrifice  and  loss  of  reputation  to  be  relig- 
ious and  feign  righteousness,  than  to  be  righteous  with- 
out professing  religion. 

The  true  cause,  however,  of  the  failure  of  religion  and 
the  churches,  and  why  men  have  been  groping  in  the 
dark  so  long,  disputing  with,  quarreling,  hating,  fighting, 
torturing,  killing  and  massacring  their  fellow-creatures 
in  the  name  of  religion,  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Scilptures 
ing,  and 
men  to  mistake 
the  chief  object  of 'ihe^  creation  and  existence  here  is  to 
make  the  Scriptures  subject  to  themselves  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  future  state,  instead  of  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  qualifying  or  en- 
abling them  to  perform  the  purposes  and  object  of  their 
creation  and  sojourn  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  this  error  of  belief,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  momen- 
tous in  its  consequences,  that  has  caused  men  "  to  accept 
the  whole  Scripture  on  the  external  warrant  of  its  divine 
authority,  and  to  believe  whatever  is  affirmed,  and  prac- 
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tise  whatever  is  enjoined  therein,  without   the  right  of 
appeal  to  the<r  reasoning  faculties  or  conscience  '■ 

It  has  prevented  men  from  understanding  the  true 
character  of  God,  as  exemplified  in  the  wonderful  work, 
ot  His  creation. 

It  has  limited  man's  knowledge  of  God  to  that  of  a 
Governor,  whose  only  object  is  to  see  that  his  authority 
.o  exercised  in  enforcing  obedience  to  his  laws     ' 

It  has  deprived  men  of  the  companionship  and  paternal 
ove  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  by  creating' a  beHef  that 
they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves  to  save  their  sinful 
natures  from  His  wrath. 

"  How  oft  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings' 
and  ye  would  not."  ' 

It  has  hindered  and  obstructed  men  i„  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  natural  law,,  and  how 
to  avoid  the  ills,  diseases,  calamities  and  .lisasters  which 
arise  trom  natural  causes,  by  fostering  the  belief  that 
hese  are  the  result  of  supernatural  agency.  .,r  direct  visi- 
tation from  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin. 

It  has  prevented  men  from  learning  that  Nature  in  her 
own  inexorable  way,  punishes  them  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  her  laws;  also  that  man's  spiritual  nature  can  be 
..eve loped  into  perfection  without  supernatural  means, 
and  that  he,  who.  more  than  any  other,  exemplified  the 
dmne  nature  in  man.  did  so  by  the  efficacy  of  natural 

It  has  prevented  men  from  perceiving  "  that  the  re- 
deeming work  of  Christ  made  no  demand  on  man,  which 
human  nature,  kindled  by  the  spirit  of  God,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  love  of  man,  was  inadequate  to  render  and 
that  It  needed  no  agent  superhuman  or  divine." 
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It  has  caused  men  to  propound  that  most  unwarranta- 
ble tlieory  and  most  pernicious  doctrine,  that  this  super- 
human power  was  exercised  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  to  save  man  from  his  sins,  provided  the 
sinner  seeking  redemption  makes  this  his  belief  and  con- 
fession. "  Subjecting  tlie  generations  of  men,"  as  Doc- 
tor Martineau  says,  "  to  vanity,  entrapped  in  miserable 
self-deception,  not  of  their  own  free  will,  but  by  reason  of 
him.  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope,  of  what  I'  of 
being  delivered  from  their  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  It  is  difficult." 
he  adds.  "  to  give  sacred  aspect  to  this  mere  doing  and 
undoing." 

Tt  has  prevented  men  from  believing  that  all  the  law 
and  the  Prophets  hang  on  that  simple  message  from  God. 
sc  often  repeated  by  the  Prophets  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  so  forcibly  renewed  and  taught  by  Jesus  of 
Gallilee,  namely,  that  all  our  Heavenly  Father  requires 
of  us,  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  Him.  is  to  love  God,  do 
His  will,  and  love  one  another. 

It  has  prevented  men  from  believing  and  feeling  that 
Christ  preached  and  taught  no  other  than  this  simple 
message  of  love  and  righteousness,  and  that  long  before 
He.  or  the  Bible,  was  known  to  mankind,  such  men  as 
Enoch,  Elijah.  Abraham.  Isaac.  Jacob.  Job  and  others, 
walked  with  God,  won  His  favor  and  entered  into  His 
kingdom  through  righteousness,  without  religion  or  re- 
ligious doctrines. 

It  has  kept  men  in  ignorance  of  the  true  purposes  for 
which  they  were  endowed  with  life  and  faculties,  and 
thus  for  ages  hindered  and  obstructed  the  progress  of 
man  towards  this  end. 

Tt  \n<  caused   m<'n   In  propound  and  teach  theological 
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doctrines  concerning  the  person  and  work  cf  Chri.t 
wh,ch  have  from  time  ,.,  time  become  active  agencies  n 
promotmg  relig.ou.s  ..r.fe,  bigotry  and  intolerance     and 

ete  overT:  ^°"' H  ''r  '''""'"'  ^"'^^  ^  POwerL,  'in  ^ 
ence  over  the  mmds  of  n.en,  had  thev  understood  the  true 

It  lias  also    prevented    men  fro„,    learning   that    God 

hat  all  that  we  can  do  for  the  be.ncfit  of  others,  consti 
tu  n,g  nghteousness.  are  bnt  the  exigencies  of  familjor 
national  hfe;  that  righteousness  is  onlv  a  relative  virtue 
bemg  of  no  material  benefit  to  thv  individual  except  in 
.ts  rehfon  to  others;  and  that  it  is  not  the  object'  b 
::S^^:^"'''  ^^™^^'  "^  ---^  "■^'--  -^-e     as  a 

ru  es  o  laws  of  construction,  so  neither  can  a  family  or 
na  .on  hve  unitedly  without  those  laws  which  govern  the 
acfons  of  men.  But  neither  the  necessity  of  The  one  or 
the  other  explams  the  purpose  of  the  building,  nor  God's 
purpose  ni  causing  man  to  inhabit  the  earth 

Moreover,  as  no  family  or  nation,  most  perfect  in 
r:Khteousness  and  all  moral  virtues,  can  subsist  on  these 
quahfes  alone,  it  is  manifest  that  man  was  not  placed  on 
th.  earth  for  the  purpose  only  of  becoming  perfect  in 
nghteousness.  and  therefore  religion  and  righteousness 
are  the  means  only  to  an  end. 

When  this  truth  is  under.stoo.l  and  firmlv  established 
m  the  nnnds  of  men.  and  the  dav  is  not  far  distant  when 
^  will  be.  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  the  thought  and 
feemgs  of  man  towards  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-man 
that  will  he  tlu-  wonder  of  the  whole  world.     There  will 
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no  longer  be  any  mystery  in  godliness.  The  key  is  here. 
There  will  be  no  further  conflict  between  religion  and 
science.  The  one  will  be  taken  and  the  other  left.  Right- 
eousness will  again  shine  in  all  its  ancient  glory.  The 
veil  of  the  Temple  will  be  rent.  That  which  has  been 
withheld  from  the  wise  and  prudent  will  be  revealed  unto 
babes,  and  the  people  will  be  astonislld  at  the  power  and 
love  of  God,  and  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  godliness. 

No  longer  will  men  waste  valuable  time  in  theorizing 
about  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus,  and  of  man's  union 
with  God,  and  in  foolish  disputations  concerning  theologi- 
cal doctrines  known  as  orthodoxy.  Once  let  men  feel 
that  they  are  on  the  right  road  to  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  it  will  appear  to  them  to  be  as  unnecessary  and  fool- 
ish to  be  troubled  with  these  religious  questions  as  it 
would  be  to  make  a  fire  for  the  purpose  only  of  heating 
the  stove. 

"  Come  kingdom  of  our  God  ! 

And  make  the  liroiid  earth  thine. 
Stretch  o'er  her  land  iind  isle  the  ro<l 

That  llowera  with  grace  divine. 
Soon  may  all  landM  lie  bleat 

With  fruit  from  life's  glad  tree, 
And  in  its  shule  like  brotherft  rest, 

Sons  of  one  family." 


END  OF  FIRST  PART 
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„    ,      ^  "  Ww"  i'  e»nh 

e.ch  .0  oiher  l,ke  more  lh.n  on  e.nh  is  .houjhr.- 

MILTON.i 

■  E«rth  sh.ll  live  .g,ir,.  and  l,ke  her  sons 
M.ve  resurreciion  lo  .  brighter  bemg 
And  vvaker.  like  .  bride;    or  like  .  mornmg 
Wr.h  .  lor«  blush  of  love  lo  >  new  life 
Another  r»ce  of  souls  shall  rule  in  her 
Creaiures  all  loving,   beaulrful  and  holy." 

'P  J   BAILEY 
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SECOND  PART 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

"  Thy  kingdom  cofiK,  Thy  will  be  done." 


CHAPTER  r. 

ARGUMENT. 

Object  of  life,  to  subdue  the  earth,  etc. -Scriptural  au- 
thortty-Scicncc  the  goal-Most  sublime  feature  of  crea- 
Hon-Thc  Scriptures  and  Chri.Ktinmty  the  means  onh  to 
this  end. 


I.  That  we  have  not  only  direct  Scriptural  authority 
no.vhere  contradicted  by  any  divine  agccv,  but  there  also 
exists  the  strongest  pos.sible  proof  from  the  light  of  na- 
ure,  the  constitution  of  , nan  and  the  material  world 
that  the  Creators  purpose  in  placing  man  upon  this  earth 
was  that  he  should  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replen- 
ish the  earth,  and  .mbdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
f.sh  of  the  sea  an<l  the  fowls  of  the  air.  and  over  every 
hvmg  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."— (Gen.  I..  28  ) 
2.  That  this  purpose  constitutes  the  main  object  of 
life;  and  sulxluing  the  earth  means  bringing  all  the  hid- 
den secrets  an.l  forces  of   .\atnre  t,,   light:   disc.-vering 
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the  operation  and  effect  of  all  natural  laws;  dlsc^verinR 
and  applying  the  use  of  all  natural  products  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind;  or,  in  other  words,  the  employment  of 
our  faculties  in  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena, 
now  treated  and  classifi.,1  as  the  Sciences,  namely, 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physioloev 
and  Social  Physics.  ' 

3-  That  man  is  amply  endowed  with  faculties  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  left  to  make 
these  discoveries  for  himself  has  provided  him  with  an 
occupation  that  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sublime  feature 
of  creation,  for  it  not  cily  offers  the  best  source  of  in- 
dividual happiness,  ivliilst  increasing  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all  mankind,  but  it  also  enables  man  bv  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  to  approach,  step  by  step'  with 
every  new  discovery,  tnuo  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
Cod.* 

4.  That  man  was  created  to  lie  a  social  being  requiring 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  his  fellow  in  carrviiig 
out  the  object  of  his  creation,  in  promoting  the  interest 
aod  happiness  of  mankind  in  general,  and  in  protecting 
tlu  lower  animals  and  living  creatures  made  subservient 
to  his  donimion  and  will. 

5  That  all  written  laws  are  but  interpretations  of  the 
Natural  law,  commonly  known  as  the  unwritten  or  Moral 
law,  and  that  if  God  revealed  and  caused  to  be  promul- 
gated certain  ordinances  or  interpretations  of  natural  law 
for  the  protection  of  liie  and  propertv,  and  for  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  tlse  actions  and  conduct  of  men  to- 
ward  each  other,  annexing  thereto  severe  penalties  for 

•  Urd  B«»n,  I.  bi.  Son,n,Or,anum,  rr.qn.ml,  inculcate,  th..  knowl.d.t  .„d 

rL)toin»a<]ing  n&ture. 
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Ja    H.  HH        r"'?'  ""  "'°"  r,^^Mt  supposition  i. 
hat  He  d.d  so  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me^to  dwell 
oc,aIly  together  in  unity,  and  thus  facilitate  their  c.rry 
ng  out  the  object  of  life,  at  a  time  when  they  had  n^ 

elvrld  H°^"^'"'=  "'  "'""'="''= '°  legislate'forthem 
selves,  and  d.d  not.  as  appears  self-evident,  understand 
and  appreciate  natural  law. 
(>.  'i  hat  notwithstanding  earlier  stages  of    iirnorance 

vntL  H  T'^  '1  """■■''  ">«  '"P«"°"'y  °f  the  un- 
bcst  use  ^r.r  7  °f  "=""'*=  '•nd  the  men  who  made  the 
best  use  of  hese  faculties,  in  discovering  and  acting  upon 
the  prmcples  underlying  all  revealed  or  written  laws 
were  tlie  most  righteous  and  obedient  children  of  God  ' 
7.  That  the  whole  scheme    of  the  Scriptures    and    of 

love  orr^H  ""Z  '°  '"f "''  •"""  '"  "'^  ^"°^^"ie<^  ='"'' 

tZX    ,u  ',",  "^hteousness,  "that  the  man  of  God 

might  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  work^  "- 
not  as  the  end  or  object  of  life,  but  as  a  means  of  effectu- 
ating the  consummation  of  the  wonderful  results  which 
Cod  designed  from  il,.  first,  and  created  man  capable  of 
achieving,  not  only  in  subduing  .l,e  earth,  but  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  in  understanding  and  submitting  him- 
selt  to  be  governed  by  natural  law. 
8.  That  God  is  the  only  spirit;  and  as  His    spirit  is 

InlriS"''  m'k"  "'.'  ""'''"^  ''""^^'  ^°  '-^  this  world   a 
spiritual  world,  but  ,1,  no  other    sense,  as  there    is    no 

spiritual  world  for  sentient  beings  here  that  is  separate 
and  apart  from  the  natural  world 

9-  That  notwithstanding  God's  almighty  power,  it 
pleases  Hun  not  to  manife.st  His  spirit  in  an  arbit  ary 
manner,  but  by  predetermined,  fi.xed  and  unalterable 
laws.-.-,  regular  order  of  can.ses  and  effects,  which  are 
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known  as  the  laws  of  Nature;  and  men  are  nnstaken 
who  beheve  that  Gotl,  even  when  the  evil  nwcliinations 
«" r^T'"  '"°"  ^^^«"°"5.  <;ver  allowed  His  will  to  be 
affected  by  rehgious  faith  or  observances,  so  as  to  cause 
Him  to  exercise  some  special  supernatural  power  of  inter- 
position by  suspending  or  interfering  with  the  due  oper- 
ation of  natural  law. 

10.  That  the  self-government  of  man,  ai.led  but  not 
enforced  by  divine  agency,  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
lessen  the  majesty,  power  or  dignity  of  the  Creator,  and 
when  better  understood  and  appreciated  will  be  seen  to 
b^  founded  on  the  highest  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  man 
Lastly  that  with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and 
love  of  God,  if  men  will  but  earnestly  ajid  steadfastly 
seek  a  right  understanding  to  enable  them  to  live  so   as 
to  please   Him,  man    is  capable  of   realizing,  and    will 
agreeably  to  the  Evolution-philosophy  of  Bishop  Butler 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  eventually  realize  "an  ideal  social 
state,  where  authority  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
liberty  carried  to  the  maximum;  where  evil  and  immor- 
ality will  disappear,"  and  man  will  understand,  if  he  doe< 
not  then  actually  realize,  w-hat  is  meant  by  being  formed 
after  the  image  of  God,  and  also  what  Christ  meant  when 
He  said,  "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven  is  perfect." 


CHAPTKR  II. 

THE  OBJECT  OI'   LIFi:. 

ft  To  discover  zi'hat  God  lias  concealed — Slroiii^est  proof 

in  the  effect  of  its  practical  application— Further  proof 
«:  the  absence  of  revelation  as  to  the  operation  and  effect 
of  all  natural  laws  on  which  man's  existence  depends — 
Ao  Scriptural  authority  per  contra — Natural  conclusions 
— Observations  by  Lord  Bacon,  Dr.  Henry  Morlev  and 
others. 


"The  main  purpose  of  life  is  action  and  not  quality, 
and  though  the  manners  of  men  spring  from  tlieir  quali- 
ties, their  happiness  or  misery  depends  oi.  their  actions." 
— Aristotle. 

"  The  end  of  life  is  not  to  do  good ;  altho'  many  of  us 
think  so.  It  is  not  to  win  souls,  altho'  I  once  thought  so. 
The  end  of  life  is  to  do  the  will  of  Ood.'— Henry  Drnm- 
mond. 

"  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the 
honor    of    Kings   to    searcli   out   a   matter." — Proverbs 

XXV.,  2. 

Whatever  doubts  may  remain  in  the  minds  of  men  as 
to  the  waning  influence  and  the  comparative  failure  of 
religion  and  the  churches,  there  can  be  no  room  for  scep- 
ticism in  this  twentieth  century  regarding  the  success 
which  has  attended  mankind  in  their  efforts  to  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it. 

Indeed,  were  there  no  other  evidence  lo  corroborate 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  chief  purpose 
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and  object  of  life,  we  have  the  strongest  proof   ,f  it  i„ 

^r:  r'f '^r"'-  •"''*  -'-"^Lnirth  o^u 

suion  of    he  churches,  due  to  ecclesiastical  bigotry  and 

worM  "htr"%^'''"^°^^  °^"^^  so-called' spfrituaT 
world,  the  nations  foremost  in  wisdom,  righteousness 
social  progress,  power,  prosperity  and  c;ntemr^ent,  are 
those  which  have  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to  thi! 
obKct,  and  have  the  fewest  religious  manifestations, 
.nd  ^-/  "  considered  what  immense  oceans  separate 
and  divide  one  portion  of  the  earth  from  another    how 

speaking  different  languages  and  having  different  cli- 

hat  man  s  physical  and  organic  systems,  and  the  organic 
y  em  of  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  and  I  the 
una  e  °K,:f ""  ^"  ^"^^^^  *°  '^^  -"'-"ed  by  fixed 
feet  for  i  7'-  '°.r"'"'"'  '"  *^'^  operation  and  ef- 
nllo  /  .  °l  '''"'  ^"°''*'"S  ^'  *ey  are  understood, 
followed  and  observed,  or  misunderstood,   neglected  o 

rthtdr   'r^'  "'^"  ■'  '^  --id;red'what  the 
earth  and  the  waters  are  capable  of  producing,  and   the 
wonderful  results  of  man's  knowledge  and  industry  ' 
the  use  and  application  of  these  natural  products  foi  the 

inhabited  globe;  yet,  since  God  left  man  to  explore  and 
discover  for  himself  the  different  countries,  the    art   o 

racTthT'  *''  """  °'  communicating  with  other 
races  the  causes,  operation  and  effect  of  natural  laws, 
and  the  use  and  application  of  natural  products  and 
moreover  endowed  man  with  faculties  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  true 
object  and  purpose  for  which  man  was  created' 

Yet  the  effect  of  religion  and  theological  teaching  have 
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caused  men  to  entertain  the  belief  that  God  created  us 
he  purpose  only  of  administering   to  what  tn  man 
would  be  deemed  to  be  the  vanities  of  a  supercillious  na 

:;:;i?^Str  ri  ^^r'^^"-^  abject^js™ 

servility,  for  .f  the  chief  end  of  life  is  to  glorify  God  in 
I  the  manner  interpreted  by  the  churches,  this  is  the  col 

^  dition  to  be  effected  by  such  an  object 

Hi!  ow?''  '^''^  "°'  "'"'"  """  ^°^  ""^  =^'«»h  purpose  of 
H^  own   nor  can  we  glorify  God  except  by  doing  His 

thaVl,  '  "  "°  ""'"""'y  '■'°"  '•^^<="''i°"  or  nature 
fnd  this  f^cf ""  "'*'"^  '°'"  "'^  °""  ^^^  ^--  -n. 
w"n  of  er  h  '",^°"J""="°"  ^ith  the  freedom  of  man- 
will  offers  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  divine  puroose  in 
eaving  wholly  to  the  voluntary  act  of  man  h'of  eHng 
to  God  of  any  direct  homage  or  worship.  ^ 

In  the  scheme  of  creation  which  we  seek  to  establish 
every  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Will  reveals  to  u  a 
lovmg  and  benevolent  Father  who  will  be  one  w  th  u  if 
we  seek  H.m  aright;  who  has  nothing  in  His        racter 

m  all  that  He  has  designed  and  contemplated  in  placing 
n.an  upon  this  earth  desires  the  benefit  and  happin  ss  ^ 

ratr'd  trg-*^  ^'^^^  "^  "^'-^'-^  °-  -'-  -- 

1  s^ate  nf  7  u  °''?'  '"''"'''  °^  ^''^'^S  "^  for  ever  in 
a  state  of  fear,  where  the  only  hope  of  salvation  is  in  flat- 
tery, prayers  and  confessions.. 

.It^-  ^Tl^''^  y^^^"^  "  "  '^^^a'^d  to  man  how  the 
earth  is  to  be  subdued,  whilst  the  whole  scheme  of  the 

oni? mf  "  1  -"''T  '"^"  '"  "^^  ^^y  °f  righteousn  s 
only,  may  explain  why  it  is  that  men  have  believed  that 
he  chief  object  of  life  is  to   be  religious  or  to   becomi 

tnfir';         '"'"'  °'  *'^  ''"'  ^"P"""'"^  -^f^  belief 
It  confn.,,.  our  contention  as  to  what  f.od  really  intended 
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n.aiis  chief  purpose  to  be.  ]ii  the  first  place,  all  social 
progress  and  man's  very  existence  being  dependent  on  his 
having  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  God  design- 
edly left  man  to  discover  for  himself,  in  the  absence  of 
any  authority  to  the  contrary,  the  strongest  presumption 
is  in  favor  of  this  work  of  discovery  being  the  chief  ob- 
ject for  which  man  was  created.  Secondly,  as  men  could 
not  effectually  accomplish  this  object  without  co-opera- 
tion, nor  until  they  could  "  dwell  together  in  unity  '  un- 
der some  form  oi  moral  government,  if  God  at  a  time 
when  men  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience 
to  legislate  for  themselves,  assisted  them  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness  by  revelation,  it  shews  how  desirous  Ik- 
was  and  how  important  He  considered  it  to  be  that  men 
should  be  enabled  to  do  His  will  and  carry  out  the  main 
object  of  life. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  our  proposition  wortln- 
of  notice  is  this,  that  altho'  man  is  left  of  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  modus  operantli,  there  is  positively  lothing  in 
the  Scriptures  which  can  in  the  slightest  degree  be  con- 
strued as  an  intimation  from  God  that  carrying  out  'his 
object  is  contrary  to  His  will,  or  in  any  manner  displeas- 
ing to  Him.  but,  on  the  contrary,  David,  Solomon,  and 
the  peerless  Job  all  bear  witness  that  their  highest  con- 
ceptions of  God  were  reached  by  a  knowledge  and  con- 
templation of  His  wondrous  works. 

Nor  is  it  an  objection  to  this  proposition  that  all  men 
cannot  be  directly  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  since 
oil  men  are  capable  more  or  less  of  helping  each  other 
and  of  subduing  themselves. 

"The  man  who  tnrns  the  soil 

Need  not  have  an  earthy  mind ; 
The  digger  mid  the  coal 
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Jfead  not  be  in  spirit  blind  : 
The  mind  can  shed  a  light 

On  each  worthi-  '«bor  done, 
As  lowl    it  things  are  bright 

In  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
Tlie  workshop  must  be  crowded 

That  the  [lalace  may  be  bright  ; 
If  the  ploughman  did  not  plow 

Then  the  poe'  could  not  write. 
Then  let  every  toil  be  hallow'd 

That  man  performs  for  man, 
Ai.d  have  its  share  cf  honor 

As  part  of  one  great  plan. 
Tdl  the  earth  becouies  a  Teuipla, 

And  every  human  heart 
Shall  join  in  one  great  service, 

Kach  happy  in  his  part." 

Nor  is  it  necessary  or  expected  that  all    men  should 

have  equal  opportunities  or  equal  capabilities,  for  there 

.s  no   „,  the  proposition  any  implied  obligation  to  do,  nor 

any  threatened  future  punishment  for  omitting  or  neglect- 

Mig  to  make  any  particular  discovery  or  invention.  Altho' 

ust  as  certam  as  those  are  rewarded  with  the   highest 

onors^  nches  and  happiness,  who  make  the  best  uL  o 

heir  faculties  m  thts  direction  for  the  benefit  of  others, 

these  are  md.rectly  punished  who  suffer  all  the  ills  which 

prod"uce.  ''°'"""'  '"''  '"'''"^^^"«  '°  "^-^  P'Wc-.es  of  life 

bv"frr''tb'"l''°f  """"J  °^  "°"'  discoveries  seems  to  hold 
Lll  '^^y''''  ?'='<=«  ^"-'°"g  human  actions ;  and  such 

oa  d  5i   •     r'"*  °'  '"""'  '"'"^-    ^°^  '°  '"-"'°"  they 
paid  divme  honors,  while  to  those  who  did  good  service 

m  c.v,I  affairs  (such  as  founders  of  cities  fn"  empTres 

aw.g.vers^  men  who  freed  their  country  from    last  "g 

ev.ls,  overthrowers  of  tvrannies,  and  the  like)  thev  only 
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dtcrccd  tlie  rank  of  heroes.  And  certainly,  it  uc  rightlv 
compare  these  things,  we  shall  find  that  this  jiulgment 
of  antiquity  is  just.  For  whereas  the  benefits  arising 
irom  discoveries  may  extend  to  the  whole  human  race, 
those  of  a  civil  nature  affect  only  certain  settlements  oi 
men  •  the  latter,  too,  do  not  last  beyond  a  few  ages,  the 
former,  as  it  were,  forever.  Besides  a  civil  reformation 
is  seldom  unaccompanied  by  violence  and  disturbance, 
but  discoveries  diffuse  blessings  and  confer  benefits 
without  injury  or  sorrow  to  anyone.  Again,  discovories 
are  as  it  were,  new  creations  and  imitations  of  t.od  s 
works ;  and  it  seems  worthy  of  notice  in  Solomon,  that 
whilst  he  was  flourishing  in  power,  wealth,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  works,  his  attendants,  his  household,  and  his 
fleet— he  chose  none  of  those  things  as  bis  glory,  but 
declared  that  "  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing, 
but  the  honor  of  kings  to  search  out  a  matter.      (Frov. 

XXV.,    2.)  .  I  . 

\gain,  let  any  one  consider,  if  he  pleases,  how  .c;reat 
a  difference  there  is  between  the  life  of  men  m  the  most 
civilized  part  of  Europe  and  in  the  wildest  and  most 
barbarous  regions  of  new  India;  he  will  think  the  difer- 
ence  so  great  as  to  justify  the  saying,  "  Man  is  a  God  to 
man,"  not  only  in  regard  of  age  and  advantages,  but  also 
from  a  comparison  of  conditions.  And  this  superiority 
is  the  result,  not  of  soil,  nor  of  climate,  nor  of  bodies. 

but  of  arts.  , 

"Again,  it  is  well  to  mark  the  force,  virtue  and  conse- 
quences of  discoveries;  and  these  occur  nowhere  more 
manifestly  than  in  those  which  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  whose  origin,  tho'  recent,  is  obscure  and  m- 
glorious;  the  arts,  namely,  of  printing,  of  gunpowder 
and  the  mariner's  compass.  For  these  three  have  clu  iged 
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tin.  face  and  comlitions  of  things  all  over  the  world;  the 
f.rst  ,n  letters,  the  second  in  war.  and  the  third  in  navi- 
gation. And  hence  numberless  changes  have  followed- 
so  that  no  government,  no  sect,  no  star,  seems  to  have 
exercised  greater  power  and  influence  over  human  af- 
lairs  than  these  mechanical  discoveries 

••Resides,  it  will  n,;t  be  amiss  to  distinguish  the  three 
kmds,  and,  as  ,t  were,  degrees  of  human  ambition.    The 
jrst  ,s  that  of  those  who  wish  to  increase  their  own   in- 
fluence m  their  country;  and  this  is  a  common  and  de- 
generate kind.    The  second,  that  of  these  who  .strive   to 
enlarge  the  influence  and  power  of  their  country  among 
the  human  race;  this  kind  is  more  dignified,  but  not  less 
^vetous.    Dut  when  a  man  endeavors  to  restore  and  in- 
crease the  power  and  influence  of  the  human  race  itself 
over  the  universe,  his  is,  without  doubt,  an  ambition  (if 
such  It  may  be  called)  at  once  sounder  and  grander  than 
the  rest.    Aow  the  empiro  of  man  over  things  is  founded 
on  the  Arts  and  Sc'ences  alone,  for  Nature  is  only  gov- 
erned by  obeying  her."— Lord  Bacon. 

"  For  we  are  building  in  the  human  intellect  a  copy  of 
the  universe,  such  as  it  is  discovered  to  be,  and  not  as 
man  s  own  reason  would  have  ordered  it.  Now  this  .an- 
not  be  accomplished  without  a  very  diligent  dissection 
and  anatomy  of  the  universe,  but  we  declare  that  those 
toohsh  models  and  apish  imitations  of  the  world  which 
the  fancies  of  men  have  woven  in  their  philosophies  must 
oe  utterly  given  to  the  winds.  Therefore,  let  all  men 
know  how  much  difference  there  is  between  the  idola  of 
the  human  mind  anu  the  Ideas  of  the  Divine  "—Lord 
Bacon. 

"  Not  all  the  winds  and  storms  and  earthquakes   and 
seas,  and  seasons  of  the  world  have  done  so  much  to  rev- 
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ulutiuiiizc  the  world  as  man  has  done  since  the  day  lie 
came  forth  upon  it,  and  received,  as  lie  is  mi)St  truly  de- 
clared to  have  done,  dominion  over  it." — I'ushnell. 

"  Action  is  at  once  the  destiny  and  the  lot  of  man.  .Ml 
the  conditions  of  his  existei'  e  are  framed  upon  the  sup- 
position of  his  activity." — I'unshon, 

"  The  ever-working  Deity  created  man  for  action,  and 
made  his  success  in  life  to  <lepeiul  upon  his  personal  ef- 
forts ;  hence  inaction  is  opposed  alike  to  God's  design  and 
man's  prosperity." — E.  Davies. 

"  By  the  universal  consent  of  II  wise  men  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Almighty  Creator  made  man  to  serve 
Him,  and  to  set  forth  His  e'ory  in  a  more  illustrious 
manner  by  improving  the  good  things  committed  to  his 
trust." — Puffendorff. 

"  What  ia  man. 
If  hin  chief  good  and  market  o:  hit  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  t    A  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  He  who  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  giver  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused."  [Shakespisake.] 

"  But  the  earth  was  given  us  to  till,  not  only  with  the 
plough  and  spade.  All  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  man 
is  quarried  out  of  the  surrounding  world,  when  we  apply 
the  minds  God  gave  us  to  the  trar  'c  of  His  wisdom  wiih 
which  we  are  surrounded.  The  la.vs  of  nature  which  we 
seek  to  find  are  parts  of  the  Divine  wisdom  which  can  be 
variously  applied  to  cir  well-being  when  they  have  been 
discovered  and  made  part  of  human  knowledge.  Bridge, 
mine  or  tower,  steam  engine  or  telescope,  every  work  of 
applied  science  has  this  source.  There  is  a  revelation 
also  in  nature,    as  Richard    Hooker,  on    behalf  of  the 
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Ihe  great  harmonies  of  nature  yield  us  knowledge  fruit 

;iontotH/Ha:i:;'it^rv:i^n,:;ir::; 

t<.  H.S  .mage.' -Henry  Morley,  LL.D  ' 

t<  hlZ  ^°^'''  "'f""""'  ""^  '="*  P""'-'-'  Albert  is  reported 
t<.  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  'man  is  approachin' 
a  more  complete  f„lf,l„,e„t  of  that  great  and  !ac  eJ 
rn-SMon  wh.ch  he  has  to  perform  in  thf  wo  Id     H-'rea 

creat,on,  and,  by  makmg  th^se  laws  his  standard  of  ac- 

ruinent'T"  "T"  '°  '"  "— h'n^self  a  divine  in- 
strument  Science  discovers  these  laws  of  power,  motion 
and  transformation;  industry  applies  them  to  he  w 
mtter  which  the  earth  yields  us  in  abundance,  but  which 

>^;Thr?''"%°K'^  '^  '"°""^^^^;  ''^'  teaches  ulth 
.mmutable  laws  of  beauty       1  symmetry,  and  gives  to  us 
productive  forms  in  accordance  with  them  ' 

1ife?H  f  ?u 'f  "P'"""""""'  ''^  "'^  m,intenance    of 
hfe  and  health,  the  all-im,x,rtant  knowledi.-e  is  Science 
for  that  indirect  self-preservation  which  we  call  gaTn^g 

Fo  7  H  •  '^^'^""-'^"^^  of  g-"est  value  is  Sdence^ 
Tor  the  due  discharge  of  parental  functions,  the  proper 
gtiidance  is  to  be  found  only  in  Science.  For  that  inter- 
pretation of  national  life,  past  ana  present,  without  vhich 
the  citizen  cannot  rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the  in- 
dispensable key  is  Science.  Alike  for  the  most  perfect 
productmn  and  highest  enjoyment  of  rt  in  all  its  forms 
the  needful  preparation  is  Science.  And  for  the  pur- 
poses oi  disdpline-intelie:tual,  moral,  religious-Ifhe 
most  efficient  study  is  Science. '-Herbert  Spencer 
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"  Twin  sister  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  and  of 
licavcnly  birth,  Science  will  never  belie  her  celestial  ori- 
gin, nor  cease  to  sympathize  with  all  that  emanates  from 
the  same  pure  home.  Human  ignorance  and  prejudice 
may  for  a  time  seem  to  have  divorced  what  God  hath 
joined  together,  but  human  ignorance  and  prejudice  shall 
at  length  pass  uway;  then  science  and  religion  shall  be 
seen  blending  their  parti-colored  rays  into  one  beautiful 
bow  of  light,  linking  heaven  to  earth,  and  earth  to 
heaven." — Prof.  Hitchcock. 

"  For  He  hath  given  me  certain  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  are,  namely,  to  know  how  the  world  was 
made,  and  the  operation  of  the  elements ;  the  beginning, 
ending  and  midst  of  the  times ;  the  alterations  of  the 
turning  of  the  sun,  and  the  change  of  .seasons ;  the  circuits 
of  years,  and  the  position  of  stars ;  the  nature  of  living 
creatures,  and  the  furies  of  wild  beasts ;  the  violence  of 
winds  and  the  reasonings  of  men,  the  diversities  of  plants 
and  the  virtue  of  roots ;  and  all  such  things  as  are  either 
secret  or  manifest,  them  I  know." — Wisdom  of  Solonion. 


(■•n.M'VKR   HI. 
"know  thyself." 

•  "'Z^iZt'iTtttl  ""1" "  '"""■"' 


tarch  It  was  considered  divine 

pre^sei":'  '""''"'  ""'  '"™''  ^^'""^'^  '«  --  'hus  ex- 
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"  Commune  with  thyself,  O  man,  and  consider  where- 
fore thou  wast  made.  Contemplate  thy  powers,  thy  wants 
and  thy  connexions,  so  that  thou  shalt  discover  the  duties 
of  life  and  be  directed  in  all  thy  ways." 

"  Know  thyself,  then,  the  pride  of  His  creation,  the  link 
uniting  divinity  and  matter.  Behold  a  part  of  God  within 
thee;  remember  thine  own  dignity,  nor  dare  to  descend 
into  evil." 

And  in  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man  "  the  same  precept  is 
thus  forcibly  expressed : 

"  Know  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan. 
The  proper  atuuy  of  mankind  is  man. 
Of  mail,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 
From  what  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer." 

"  Man  obviously  stands  pre-eminent  among  sublunary 
objects  and  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  endowments 
above  all  other  terrestrial  beings.  N"vertheless  no  crea- 
ture presents  such  anomalous  appearances  as  man. 
Viewed  in  one  respect  he  resembles  a  demon ;  in  another, 
he  almost  appears  as  the  image  of  God.  Seen  in  his 
crimes,  his  wars  and  his  devastations,  he  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit;  contemplated 
in  his  schemes  of  charity,  his  discoveries  in  science,  and 
his  vast  combinations  for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  he 
seems  a  bright  intelligence  fiom  heaven." — Combe. 

"  But  thou,  O  man !  God  hath  distinguished  with  pe- 
culiar favor,  and  exalted  thy  station  above  all  creatures. 
He  hath  endowed  thee  with  reason  to  maintain  thy  do- 
minion. He  hath  fitted  thee  with  language  to  improve 
by  society;  and  exalteth  thy  mind  with  the  powers  of 
meditation  to  contemplate  and  adore  His  inscrutable  per- 
fections.    And  in  the  laws  He  hath  ordained  as  the  rule 


"Know  Thyself." 

an<l  admirable  -t  act  on  ho     rt"'  "'°"°"  '°"  '='^P'^'» 
tension.  Ho.  ,.e":  Sr^ThaieiL".:"-'  ^  ^"  =">P- 

est  h.n,  to  have  d^n^ovt  L^wo  K^f  T^h"  T " 
thou^ast  put  an  things  under  his  il^jt^^^ ^f^ 

He  the.  to  uLlXd^  WiS  HelnTd'th  ''''' r' 
.no.,ed,e  of  unde.tandin,  S  Si^rtherj^dM^ 
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tivated,  produced  and  applied  to  his  use.  He  has  also  to 
discover  for  himself  how  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  carry 
out  the  object  of  his  creation;  his  relation  to  God  and  his 
fellow  men ;  and  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  and  being 
governed  by  natural  laws,  physical  and  moral,  so  that 
men  can  preserve  life  and  dwell  socially  and  with  peace 
and  goodwill  together. 

God,  however,  has  endowed  man  with  intellectual  fac- 
ulties admirably  adapted  for  all  thc.e  purposes,  and  the 
only  conditions  imposed  on  him  are,  first,  that  he  must 
work, — work  to  acquire  knowledge  and  wisdom,  work  to 
produce,  work  to  subdue  the  earth  and  to  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise as  a  responsible  being  that  dominion  over  all  other 
living  creatures  which  is  entrusted  to  him,  and  also  to 
enable  him  to  apply  natural  products  and  the  products  of 
his  labor  to  the  best  advantage  in  providing  for  his  wants 
and  projects  of  his  ambition.  And  secondly,  that  out  of 
love  and  obedience  to  his  Creator,  he  is  faithful,  just 
and  loving  to  his  fellow-man. 

And  what  is  more  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  har- 
mony and  wisdom  that  prevails  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  this  scheme,  for,  in  the  development  and 
exercise  of  the  faculties  ;  in  work  and  labor  ;  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  earth  ;  and  in  exercising  dominion  over  the  lower 
objects  of  God's  creation,  man  is  enabled  to  do  so  and 
improve  his  physical  and  spiritual  nature  under  condi- 
tions whicli  afford  him  the  greatest  sources  of  pleasure 
and  happiness.  Moreover,  it  not  only  brings  man  into 
closer  touch  and  communion  with  and  increases  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.  but  it  also  makes  him  more 
loving,  benevolent,  compassionate  and  charitable  towards 
h'"  fellow-man  and  the  creatures  subservient  to  his  will. 


"  Knoiv  Thyself."  , 

adamlf  .'  T"^  ''  '"  institution,  and  mans  faculties  are 

Sv        /.'  "■'  "^"'^  ^  ^'^'"^'y  ^PP°i"'«''  ways    of 
grat.fy,ng  these  powers  :  and  the  corollary  seems  evident 

plymg  with  the.r  requirements,  when  he  shall  seriously 
employ  h,s  endowments  to  this  end."-George  Combe    ' 
Altho  thou  art  not  able  to  see  the  mind  of  man    as 
^hou  se    t      ,  God,  yet  as  thou  recognized  God  from  ffi 
works,  so  thou  must  acknowledge  the  divine  power   of 

nveZ  ;"  "'  "'^°""''°"  °'  P^^'  --'^-  ''^  power  of 
nvenfon,  rom  ,ts  rapidity  of  movement,  and  tl^  desire 
u  has  for  the  beautiful."— Cicero 

Dll^!  IT!.*'  '''  °^  "  '°^'^'  'P'-""  '°  <^'=^'"'"^  the  hidden 
eS   or       7?"  °'  *'"^^'  ^""^  "°'  '^°"'-*  -i'h  'heir 

ofZ^'iiirr '"  *'"""  ^"^ ""  '^^^  "^'"^^ 

"  Now  the  more  gifts  God  has  bestowed  on  man.  and 
the  greater  enlargements  He  has  granted  to  his  wit  and 
tnind.  the  more  base  and  unseemly  would  it  be  that  all 
these  noble  endowments  should  rust  for  want  of  culture 
and  regu  at.on.  should  be  vainly  spent  and  squandered 
away  w.thout  use.  without  order  and  withm,t  grace 
Nor  w-as  it  altogether  in  vain  that  God  endowed  nmn  with 
a  mmd  apprehensive  of  accuracy  and  of  decency,  but  it 
was  without  doubt  intended  that  he  should  so  employ  the 
powers  he  had  received  as  to  manifest  the  glory  of   hil 

ne^^srxr" ''  °^^" '™' '-'--''  -^  ^^pp'- 

"For  whoever  is  acquainted  with  his  own  mind  will, 
m  the  f,rst  place,  feel  that  he  has  a  divine  principle  within 
h.n,  and  w.ll  regard  his  rational  faculties  as  something 
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sacred  and  holy  ;  he  will  alwa}s  botii  think  and  act  in  a 
way  worthy  of  so  great  a  ffift,  and  wlicn  he  shall  have 
proved  and  thoroughly  examined  himself,  he  will  per- 
ceive how  well  furnished  by  nature  he  has  come  into  life, 
arH  '.vhat  noble  instruments  he  possesses  to  obtain  and 
secure  wisdom. — Cicero. 

"What  know  we  of  the  God  of  nature  (we  speak  only 
of  natural  means)  except  thro'  tlie  faculties  He  has  given 
us  rightly  employed  on  the  materials  around  us  ?  In  this 
way  we  rise  to  a  conception  of  material  inorganic  laws, 
in  beautiful  harmony  and  adjustment  ;  and  they  suggest 
to  us  the  conception  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom.  In 
like  manner  we  rise  to  a  conception  of  organic  laws — of 
means  (often  most  purely  mechanical,  as  they  seem  to  us, 
and  their  organic  functions  well  comprehended)  adapted 
to  an  end — and  that  end  the  well-being  of  a  creature  en- 
dowed with  sensation  and  volition.  Thus  we  rise  to  a 
conception  both  of  Divine  power  and  Divine  goodness  ; 
and  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  not  merely  that  all  nat- 
ural law  is  subordinate  to  His  will,  but  that  He  has  also 
(in  a  way  He  allows  us  to  sec  His  works)  so  exhibited 
the  attributes  of  His  will  as  to  shew  Himself  in  the  mind 
of  man  as  a  personal  and  superintending  God,  concen- 
trating His  will  on  every  atom  of  the  universe." — Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. 

"  Not  only  is  man  really  benefited  by  the  arrangement 
which  leaves  him  to  discover  the  natural  laws  for  him- 
self, altho',  during  the  period  of  his  ignorance  he  suffers 
much  evil  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  them  ;  but  the 
progress  which  he  has  already  made  towards  knowledge 
and  happiness  must,  from  the  very  extent  of  his  experi- 
ence, be  actually  greater  than  can  at  present  be  perceived. 
Its  extent  will  become  more  obvious,  and  his  experience 
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Itself  more  valuable,  after  he  has  obtained  a  view  of  the 
true  theory  of  his  constitution.  He  will  find  that  past 
mtsenes  have  at  least  exhausted  numerous  errors,  and  he 
will  know  how  to  avoid  thousands  of  paths  that  lead  to 
pam  ;  m  short,  he  will  then  discover  that  errors  in  con- 
duct, like  errors  in  philosophy,  give  additional  import- 
ance and  practicalness  to  truth,  by  the  demonstration 
which  they  afford  of  the  evils  attending  departures  from 
Its  dictates."— Combe. 

"Nothing  can  fill,  much  less  extend,  the  soul  of  man 
but  God.  and  the  contemplation  of  God;  and  therefore 
Solomon,  speaking  of  the  two  principal  senses,  the   eye 
and  ear,  affirmeth  that  the  eye  is    never  satisfied  with 
seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing;  and  if  there  be  no  ful- 
ness   then  is  the  continent    greater    than    the    content- 
so  of  knowledge  itself,  and  the  mind  of  man,  whereto 
the  senses  are  but  reporters,  he  d  -.ineth  likewise  in  these 
words,  placed  after  that  calendar  or  ephemerides,  which 
he  maketh  of  the  diversities  of  times  and  seasons  for  all 
actions  and  purposes  ;  and  concludeth  thus,  '  God  hath 
made  all  things  beautiful,  or  decent,  in  the  true  return  of 
their  seasons.     Also  he  hath  placed  the  world  in   man's 
heart,  yet  cannot  man  find  out  the  work  which  God  work- 
eth  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  '  ;  declaring,  not  ob- 
scurely, that  God  hath    framed  the  mind  of  man    as  a 
iirror,  or  glass,  capable  of  the  image  of  the  universal 
world,  and  joyful  to  receive  the  impression  thereof     as 
the  eye  joyeth  to  receive  light;  and  not  only  delighted  in 
beholding  the  variety  of  things  and  Vi    ,situ<le  of  times 
but  raised  also  to  find  out  and  discern  the  ordinances  and 
decrees,  which  throughout  all  those  changes  are  infalli- 
bly observed.     And  altho'  he  doth  insinuate  that  the  su- 
preme or  summary  law  of  nature,  which  he  calleth  '  The 
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work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
IS  not  possible  to  be  found  out  by  man  ' ;  yet  that  doth  not 
derogate  from  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  impediments,  as  of  shortness  of  life,  ill  con- 
junction of  labors,  ill  tradition  of  knowledge  over  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  many  other  inconveniences  wherewith 
the  condition  of  man  is  subject.  For  that  nothing  parcel 
of  the  world  is  denied  to  man's  inquiry  and  invention,  he 
doth  in  another  place  rule  over,  when  he  saith,  '  Tht  spirit 
of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  wherewith  he  searcheth 
the  inwardness  of  all  secrets.'  " — Bacon. 

Considering  what  man  has  already  accomplished  in 
subduing  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  question  about  his 
being  endowed  with  faculties  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  however,  as  regards  the 
faculties  of  discovery  and  invention,  that  if  the  Creator's 
design  was  to  hide  what  it  is  man's  chief  purpose  to  find, 
not  only  do  the  development  and  exercise  of  these  facul- 
ties in  a  remarkable  way  shew  how  admirably  man  is 
constituted  for  the  object  of  his  creation,  but  they  also 
offer  to  him  one  of  his  greatest  sources  of  pleasure,  es- 
pecially noticeable  as  regards  discovery,  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  development,  for  who  has  not  observed  with 
what  intense  delight  and  interest  little  children  play  the 
game  of  "  Hide  and  go  seek  "  ? 

"  God  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any- 
thing that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  He  mipht  encourage 
us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  anr"  engage  us  to 
search  into  the  wonders  of  His  creaKon ;  for  every  new 
idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pains 
we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  anc'  consequently  serves 
as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries."— Addi- 
son. 


"  Know  Thyself."  ^^ 

"Imitation  is  natural  to  man  from  his  infancy.  He  ac- 

TTrf  "'"''  °'  ''"°"'^^^'=  '"  'his  wa/    J^  ides 
the  dehght  m  it  is  universal."— Aristotle 

Z.     V  "^'^di^^tion  of  the  inherent  faculfy   of 

qu,s.  ■veness,  t  rough  a  lac.  of  encouragement  toTabor 

the  f  "   "f  1"^"' &^°*vmg  dislike  to  it.    Let  a  child  fed 

the  importance  of  ownership  of  property    that  he    has 

.Tarnt'af  "■*?  T' '"^  °^  '-^'^'  ^^  >>«  ^i.  Z 
earn  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  others.  Someday,  too 
■  may  be  proved  that  the  almost  universal  spirit  o  gam- 
fa  mg  ,n  man  .s  but  a  misdirection  of  a  natural  facultv  of 
d.scovery  wh.ch  if  our  plan  of  the  universe  is  the  co rrec 
one,  ought  to  be  inherent  in  everv  man. 

The  gambler  is  generally,  possessed  of  intellectual  abil- 
ty,  and  If,  as  it  would  appear,  that  the  alluring  element 
.s  cunosity  as  to  his  ability  to  realize  actuality  from  ^os 

tt:    a   T'  "  ''1  ^""  '°  ''""'^"">-  "  --■''  be  were 
this  faculty  properly  directed  by  a  labor  of  love  in  the 

pu«u.t  of  new  inventions  and  discoveries  useful  to  man- 

'•  If  many  useful  discoveries  have  been  made  by  chance 
as  .t  were,  or  through  the  force  of  circumstances  by  me'" 
who  were  not  looking  for  them,  or  who  were  engaged  on 
other  pursuits,  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  the  samf  m  n  do 
ook  for  them,  and  make  it  their  business  to  do  so  after  a 
ftxed  method  and  order,  and  not  by  desultory  impu  ses 
they  must  necessarily  discover  much  more."_Lord  Ba 
con.  i<"iu  Da 

LABOR. 

"Labor  is  the  destinv  of  humanify."-Lord  Stanley. 
Labor  IS  hfe;  from  the  inmost  he->rt  of  the  worker 
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rises  the  God-given  force,  the  sacred  celestial  life  essence 
breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God." — Carlyle. 

"  The  fruit  derived  from  labor  is  the  sweetest  of  all 
pleasures." — Vauvcnargues. 

"  Of  the  laws  of  nature,  on  which  the  condition  of  man 
depends,  that  which  is  attended  with  the  greatest  number 
of  consequences  is  the  necessity  of  labor  for  obtaining 
the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  the  means  of  the 
greatest  part  of  our  pleasures.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
primary  cause  of  government,  for,  if  nature  had  produced 
spontaneously  all  the  objects  which  we  desire,  and  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  for  the  desires  of  all,  there  would  have 
been  no  source  of  dispute  or  of  injury  among  men  ;  nor 
would  any  man  have  possessed  the  means  of  ever  acquir- 
ing authority  over  another." — ^J.  Mill. 

"  Weave,  brothers,  weave  !    Toil  is  oura  ; 
But  toil  is  the  lot  of  man  ; 
One  gathers  the  fruit,  one  gathers  the  flow ;  m, 

One  seweth  the  seed  again  ! 
There  is  not  a  creature,  from  England's  king 

To  the  peasant  that  delves  the  soil. 
That  knows  half  the  pleasure  the  seasons  bring. 
If  he  have  not  his  share  of  toil." 

[W.  A.  Proctor.  1 

"  All  that  thou  seekest  may  be  found  if  thou  shrinkest 
not  nor  fliest  from  labor.  For  since  some  have  discovered 
things  in  heaven,  tho'  they  are  far  removed,  such  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  solstices  and  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  what  conmion  things  that  are  connected  with 
man  here  below  should  be  able  to  escape  his  search?" — 
Alexis,  B.  C  ,  356. 

"  Work,  for  it  is  a  noble  thing. 
With  a  worthy  end  in  view  ; 


"  Kiw;,'  Thyself."  ,,, 

To  tread  the  |>atli  that  Ooil  ordaina 

With  steadfast  heart  and  trua, 
That  will  not  quail,  whatever  betid*, 

But  bravely  Lear  ux  through. 

"  It  matters  not  what  the  sphere  may  be 

That  we  are  nere  to  till  ; 
How  much  therfc  in  of  seeming  good. 

How  much  of  seeming  ill ; 
'Tis  ours  to  bend  the  energies, 

And  consecrate  the  will."     [Martin  Laws] 

"  If  it  were  not  for  labor,  men  neither  could  eat  so 
much,  nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so  soundly  nor 
be  so  h.althful,  nor  so  useful,  so  strong,  nor  so  patient 
so  noble,  nor  so  untempted."— Bishop  Taylor. 

"  Ho  !  all  who  lalrar— all  who  strive— 

Ye  wield  a  lofty  power. 
'Jo  with  your  might,  do  with  your  strength, 

Fill  eve~y  golden  hour  ; 
The  glorious  privilege  to  do 

Is  man's  most  noble  dower. 
Oh  !  to  your  birthright  and  yourselves 

To  your  own-selves  be  true  I 
A  weary,  w.etched  life  is  theirs 

Who  have  no  work  to  do," 

(Caboli.ve  r.  Obmi.] 

On  the  other  hand,  "  Idleness  is  the  key  of  beegarv 
and  the  root  of  all  evil."— Spurgeon. 

••  Whereas,  Satan's  greatest  business  is  to  tempt  other 
men,  the  idle  man's  business  is  to  tempt  Satan."— Saun- 
derson. 

"  From  its  very  inaction,  idleness  ultimately  becomes 
the  most  active  cause  of  evil;  as  palsy  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  fever."— Colton. 

"  In  idleness  there  is  perpetual  despair."— Carlyle. 
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"  Idleness  is  the  mother  cf  unqiiietness,  disorder  and 
curiosity  ;  sacrilegious  in  religion,  dangerous  in  science, 
damnable  as  to  future  things,  seditious  in  affairs  of  state, 
contrary  to  the  quiet  of  families,  and  shameful  and  in- 
famous to  those  who  arc  possessed  with  it." — Sir  J. 
Beaumont. 

"  If  you  ask  me  which  is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  hu- 
man nature,  do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer  pride,  or  lux- 
ury, or  ambition,  or  egotism  ?  No ;  I  shall  say  indolence. 
He  who  conquers  indolence  will  conquei  almost  any- 
thing."— Lavatcr. 

"  A  slothful  man  is  compared  to  a  filthy  stone,  and 
every  one  will  hiss  him  out  of  his  disgrace." — Eccles, 
xxii.,  I. 


CHAPTER  IV 

WISDOM   AND   KNOWLEDGE. 

Relation   Of   ,o    the   Object   of  Life-Acquisition   of 
Necessary,  but  producti:    of  man's  greatest  happiness. 

"Wisdom  is  the  prmcipal  thing  ;  therefore  get    wis- 
Pr;  Iv  '"  ""'    ^'"'"^'    ^"  ""derstanding."- 

We  have  seen  the  necessity  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
f.  however   man  ,s  desirous  of  attaining  to  the  highfst 
state  of  per  ection,  and  reaching,  as  he  is  capable  of  do- 
.ng,  the  fullest  effect  of  the  Divine  nature  within  hin,, 
he  must  also  acquire  wudom.     Wisdom  is  superior   to 

2n7.At"'  vT^  "  "  *^  '^"°^'"^  ''"^  knowledge 
hould  be  apphed,  so  as  to  be  pleasing  t.  God  and  a  bene- 
fit to  mankmd. 

Mh"^n'  fu'""'"''  ^"''  '''"^'"  °'  '^"""'ledge  far  surpass- 
ed all  other  .n  nature.  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures 
there  .s  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
parteth-which  sheweth  well  that  thev  be  but  deceit^  of 
pleasure  and  not  pleasures  ;  and  that' it  was  the  novelty 
winch  pleased,  not  the  quality  ;  and  therefore  we  see 
that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  ambitious  princes 
turn  melancholy.  But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety 
but^satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  interchange- 

"  To  say  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience  should  be  a 
surer  obligation  than  duty  taught  and  understood,  i,  to 
attirm  that  a  blind  man  may  tread  surer  by  a  guide  than 
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a  seeing  man  can  by  a  liglit.  And  it  is  witliout  all  con- 
troversy that  learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gen- 
tle, generous,  maniable  and  pliant  to  government ;  where- 
as ignorance  makes  them  cluirlisli,  thwarting  and  mutin- 
ous ;  and  the  evidence  of  time  doth  clear  this  assertion, 
considering  that  the  most  barbarous,  rude  and  unlearned 
times  have  been  most  subject  to  tumults,  seditions  and 
chan    's." 

"  ■  commandment  of  knowledge  is  yet  higher  than 
the  commandment  over  the  will  ;  for  it  is  a  command- 
ment over  .lie  reason,  uelief  and  understanding  of  man, 
which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  mind,  and  giveth  law  to 
the  will  itself  :  for  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  set- 
teth  up  a  throne,  or  chair  of  state,  in  the  spirits  and  souls 
of  men,  and  in  their  cogitations,  imaginations,  opinions 
and  beliefs,  but  knowledge  and  learning.  And  therefore 
we  see  the  detestable  and  extreme  pleasure  that  arch- 
heretics  and  false  prophets  are  transported  with,  when 
they  once  find  in  themselves  that  they  have  a  superiority 
in  the  faith  .  'id  consciences  of  men ;  so  great,  as,  if  they 
h:i/e  once  tasted  of  it,  it  is  seldom  seen  that  any  torture 
or  persecution  can  make  them  relinquish  or  abandon  it. 
15ut  as  this  is  that  which  the  author  of  the  "Revelation  " 
calleth  "  the  depth  "  cr  profoundness  "  of  Satan,"  so,  by 
argumen,.  of  contraries,  the  just  and  lawful  sovereignty 
over  men's  i  nderstanding,  by  force  of  truth  rightly  in- 
icrpreted,  is  that  which  approacheth  nearest  to  the  simili- 
tude of  the  Divine  rule." — Lord  Bacon. 

"  For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven, 
In  every  breant  implanting  the  desire 
O^  objects  new  and  Rtrange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitted  labor  to  pursue 
Those  sacred  stores,  that  wait  the  repining  sou . 
In  truth's  exhaustlesa  bosom.  [Akknside.  ] 


IViidom  and  Knmvlcdge.  ,|, 

"The  love  of  knowledge  comes  with  reading  and  grows 
"Pon  .t.  A,d  the  love  „f  knowledge,  in  a  young  mind. 
.!.  almost  a  warrant  against  tl..  inferior  excitement  of 
passions  and  vices."— 1 1.  VV.  Ileeclier. 

"  Nothing  can  Ix-  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  a 
community  than  the  wide  extension  of  rational  curiosity 
m  the  desire  of  knowledge  ;  it  not  only  increases  the 
comforts,  enlivens  the  feelings  an.l  improves  the  facul- 
les  of  man,  but  it  forms  the  fir.nest  barrier  against  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  stops  the  progress  of  corruption." 
— S.  Smith. 

"Virtue  and  knowledge  are  endowments  greater  than 
nobleness  and  riches."— Shakespeare. 

"  Knowledge  :.,  like  the  mystic  ladder  in  the  Patriarch's 
dream,  .s  base  rests  on  the  primeval  earth- its  crest  is 
lost  m  the  shadowy  splendor  of  the  cmpvrean  ■  while 
the  great  authors  who  for  traditionary  ages  have  held  the 
chain  of  science  and  philosophy  of  poesy  and  erudition, 
ar  angels  ascending  and  descending  the  sacred  scale 

anu      iintaimng,  as  it  were,  the  conmmnication  between 
earth     id  heaven."— Lord  Beaconsficld. 

"  'The  struggle  after  learning  is  full  of  delight  The 
intellectual  chase,  not  less  than  the  material  one,  brings 
fresh  vigour  to  onr  pulses,  and  infinite  palpitati,.ns  of 
strange  and  sweet  suspense.  The  idea  that  is  gained  with 
effort  affords  far  greater  satisfaction  than  tliat  which  is 
acquired  with  dangerous  facility.  We  dwell  with  more 
fondness  on  the  perfume  of  the  flower  that  we  have  our- 
selves tended  than  on  the  odour  which  we  cull  with  care- 
lessness and  cast  away  without  remorse.  The  strength 
and  sweetness  of  our  knowledge  depend  upon  the  im- 
pression which  it  makes  upon  our  own  minds.  It  is  the 
liveliness  of  the  ideas  that  it  affords  which  renders    re- 
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search  so  fascinating  ;  so  that  a  trifling  fact  or  deduc- 
tion, wKen  discovered  or  worked  out  by  our  own  brain, 
affords  us  infinitely  greater  pleasure  than  a  more  im- 
portant truth  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  others." — C. 
Fleming. 

"  Knowledge  of  the  electric  telegraph  saves  time  ; 
knowledge  of  writing  saves  human  speech  and  locomo- 
tion ;  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  saves  income  ; 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  saves  health  and  life ;  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  intellect  saves  wear  and  tear  of 
the  brain  ;  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  spirit — 
what  does  it  aot  save?" — Kingsley. 

"  But  what  is  there,  I  will  not  say  in  man,  but  in  all 
heaven  and  earth,  more  divine  than  reason  ?  which,  when 
i;  has  arrived  at  maturity,  is  properly  termed  wisdom." 
— Cicero. 

"  Wisdom  is  glorious  and  never  f .  leth  away ;  yea,  she 
i;  easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her,  d  found  of  such  as 
seek  her. 

"  She  is  a  treasure  unto  men  that  ne\  er  f  aileth  ;  which 
tl.^y  that  use  become  the  friends  of  God,  being  com- 
mended for  the  gifts  which  come  from  learning. 

"  She  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  spirit,  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of 
His  goodness. 

"  God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom. 

"She  is  privy  to  the  mysteries  of  tlie  knowledge  of  God 
and  a  lover  of  His  works. 

"  What  is  richer  than  wisdom,  that  worketh  all  things  ? 
Who  of  all  that  are  is  a  more  cunning  workman  than 
she?  She  teacheth  temperance  and  prudence,  justice  and 
fortitude.  She  knoweth  things  of  old.  She  knoweth  the 
subtilities  of  speeches,  and  can  expound  dark  sentences. 


fVisdom  and  Knowledge.  „- 

She  foreseeth  signs  and  wonders  and  the  events  of  seasons 
and  times.  "-Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

"Wisdom  raineth  down  skill  and  knowledge  of  under- 
standmg  and  exalteth  them  to  honor  who  hold  her  fast 

thee    ""'      ^""^  '^^^  ^"^  ''''  ■*^"  ''^  '"'"^^  ^"""^  ™'° 
"  Wisdom  lifteth  up  the  head  of  him  that  is  of  low  de- 
gree and  maketh  him  to  sit  among  great  men. 
Lord   "  ''"°*'^'^g^^  a"d  understanding  are    of  the 

"Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  things  in 
wisdom  and  that  reasoneth  of  holy  things  bv  his  under- 
s  andmg.  He  that  considereth  her  ways  in  his  heart  shall 
also  have  understanding  in  her  secrets."_Ecclesiasticus. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace."— Prov.  iii.,  17. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NATURE. 

The  importance  and  delight  of  studying. 


"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment shevveth  His  handiwork. — Ps.  xix.  i. 

"  For  thou  Lord  hast  made  me  glad  liirough  thy  works, 
I  will  triumph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands.  O  Lord,  how 
great  are  thy  works,  and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep." — 
Ps.  xcii.  4-5. 

"  The  chief  business  of  mankind  is  to  study  the  order 
of  nature  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  You  can 
have  no  better  ideal  than  the  study  of  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  adaptations  of  Nature,  as  strikingly  witnessed 
in  human  beings,  in  animals  and  plants,  and  in  every 
phase  of  creation.  Such  a  culture  will  give  scope,  ob- 
ject and  beauty  to  life,  and  raise  the  soul  above  petty 
things  that  the  daily  routine  of  life  is  apt  to  bind  us  to. 
We  must  examine  things  ;  their  beauties  will  repay  us  by 
and  from  the  unity  of  plan,  evidence  of  design,  grandeur 
of  conception,  studying  life  through  the  great  variety  of 
species,  from  its  most  minute  form  to  man,  that  won- 
drous specimen  of  an  "  intelligent  being  with  a  will." 
All  will  support  and  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  creator,  and  increase  our  faith  in  his  guidance,  as  no 
matter  when  or  what  we  investigate,  the  delicate  adjust- 
ments of  the  many  different  parts  of  life  and  locomotion, 
the  wondrous  circulating  and  nervous  system,  the  adapta- 
bility everywhere  of  nutritious  substances  according  to 
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the  varied  climates  for  the  support  of  man  and  animals, 
all  tend  to  prove  that  throughout  creation  is  to  be  found 
that  first  law  of  beauty,  a  "perfect  fitness,"  and  an  uni- 
formity of  plan  and  unity  of  life  in  the  animal  kingdom 
m  the  many  amplifications  existing  for  the  convenience  of 
all  animals,  whether  living  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  water." 
"  First  follow  nature  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same; 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear .  un;:hanged,  and  universal  light. 
Life,  force     .d  beauty,  mll^t  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  source,  and  end.  and  test  of  art. 
Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides, 
Works  witliout  show  and  without  pomp  presidti- : 
In  some  fair  body  thus  the  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole. 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  the  effects  remains."       [P< ,  n  ; 

"  The  first  end  to  which  all  wisdom  and  knowledge 
ought  to  be  employed,  is  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  the  Father  of  Nature.  Every  science  that  is  cul- 
tivated by  men  leads  naturally  to  religious  thought,  from 
the  study  of  the  plant  that  grows  beneath  our  feet,  to  that 
of  the  Host  of  Heaven  above  us,  who  perform  their 
stated  revolutions  in  majestic  silence  amii'  '  e  expanse  of 
infinity.  It  is  not  the  lifeless  mass  of  ...utter  he  will 
then  feel  that  he  is  examining,  it  is  the  mighty  machine 
of  Eternal  Wisdom,  the  workmanship  of  Him  "  in  whom 
everything  lives  and  moves,  and  has  its  being."  Under 
an  aspect  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  know- 
ledge without  mingling  with  it  the  most  elevated  senti- 
ments of  devotion,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  the  laws  of 
nature,  without  perceiving  at  the  same  time,  the  presence 
and  Providence  of  the  law-giver;  and  thus  it  is,  that  in 
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every  age,  the  evidences  of  religion  have  advanced  with 
the  progress  of  true  philosophy ;  and  that  science  in  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  herself,  has,  at  the  same  time,  erected 
an  '".Itar  to  the  Deity.  The  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  ex- 
hausted. There  are  many  great  discoveries  yet  awaiting 
the  labors  of  science ;  and  with  them,  there  is  also  await- 
ing to  humanity  many  additional  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  "  Him  who  made  us."  He  who 
can  trace  any  new  fact,  or  who  can  exemplify  any  one 
new  instance  of  divine  wisdom  or  benevolence  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature  has  not  lived  in  vain.  He,  in  whatever 
situation  he  may  be,  who,  in  the  study  of  science,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  means  of  alleviating  pain,  or  of  remedying 
disease ;  who  has  discovered  a  wiser  method  of  prevent- 
ing poverty,  or  of  shielding  misfortune ;  who  has  sug- 
gested additional  means  of  increasing  or  improving  the 
beneficent  productions  of  nature,  has  left  a  memorial  of 
himself  which  can  never  be  forgotten ;  which  will  com- 
municate happiness  to  ages  yet  unborn,  and  which  in  the 
emphatic  langfuage  of  scripture,  renders  him  a  "  fellow- 
worker  with  God  hirrielf,  in  the  improvement  of  his 
creation." — W.  Shaler. 

"  To  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake — 
Go,  from  the  creatures,  thy  instructions  take : 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 
Learn  from  the  beast  the  physic  of  the  field  : 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave  ; 
Learn  oi  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
There  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find, 
And  hence  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind: 
Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see  ; 
Here  towns  aerial  on  the  waving- tree  ; 
Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 
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The  ants'  republic  and  the  realm  of  Imes ; 
How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 
And  anarchy  without  confusion  know ; 
And  these  for  ever,  tho'  u  monarch  reign, 
Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain." 

[PoPE.l 
'■  A  wise  man  is  never  so  busy  as  in  the  solitary  con- 
templation of  God  and  the  works  of  nature.      He  with- 
draws himself  to  attend  the  service  of  future  ages ;  and 
those  counsels  which  he  finds  salutary  to  himself  he  com- 
mits to  writing  for  the  good  of  after-times,  as  we  do  the 
receipts  of  sovereign  antidotes  or  balsams.      He  that  is 
well  employed  in  this  study,  though  he  may  seem  to  do 
nothi.s^  at  all,  does  the  grandest  things  yet  of  all  others 
in  aff,~.irs  both  human  and  divine." — Seneca. 
"  O  Nature  !  all  sufficient  !  over  all  1 
Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works  I 
Snatch  me  to  heaven  ;  Thy  rolling  wonders  there, 
World  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent. 
Profusely  scattered  o'er  the  void  immense. 
Shew  me  ;  their  motions,  periods  and  their  laws. 
Give  me  to  scan  ;  thro'  the  disclosing  deep, 
Light  my  blind  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there  ; 
Thrust,  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world  ; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system  more  complex, 
Of  animals  ;  and  higher  still  the  mind. 
The  varied  scene  of  quick  compounded  thought. 
And  where  the  mixing  passions  ecdless  shift ; 
These  ever  open  to  my  ravished  eye  ; 
A  search,  the  flight  of  time  can  n'er  exhaust  ! 
But  if  to  that  unequal ;  if  the  blood. 
In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 
That  best  ambition  ;  under  closing  shades. 
Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowly  brook 
And  whisper  to  my  dreams.     From  Thee,  begin. 
Dwell  all  on  Thcu,  with  Thco  conclude  my  soug  ; 
And  let  me  never,  never  stray  from  Thee." 

[James  Thompso.v.  ] 
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"  When  we  are  contemplating  aiul  po  ring  on  the 
works  of  nature,  we  are  supplying,  as  it  were,  its  natural 
food  to  the  mind :  our  thoughts  assume  a  loftier  charac- 
ter, and  we  learn  to  look  down  on  what  is  human;  while 
we  meditate  on  the  vault  of  heaven  above,  our  own  affairs 
appear  petty  and  contemptible ;  our  minds  derive  delight 
from  what  is  so  sublime  and  inscrutable." — Cicero. 

"  'Tis  borii  of  all  ;  the  love  of  Nature'H  works 
1h  an  ingredient  in  the  coin{x>un(l  man. 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  tlie  Itind. 
And,  tho'  the  Ahnighty  Maker  has  throughout 
Discriminated  each  from  eacli.  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  His  hand,  with  so  much  art 
Diversified,  tliat  two  were  never  found 
Twins  at  uU  points— Yet  this  obtains  in  all 
That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  His  works." 

[COWI'ER.I 

"  The  observation  of  the  calm  energetic  regularity  of 
Nature,  the  immense  scale  of  her  operations,  and  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  ht  ends  are  attained  tends  irresistibly 
to  tranquillize  and  reassure  the  mind,  and  renders  it  less 
accessible  to  repining  and  turbulent  emotions.  And  this 
it  does,  not  by  debasing  our  nature  into  weak  compliances^ 
but  by  fitting  us  as  from  an  inward  spring  with  a  sense  of 
nobleness  and  power,  which  enables  us  to  rise  superior  to 
them,  by  shewing  us  our  strength  and  innate  dignity,  and 
by  calling  upon  us  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  and 
faculties  by  which  we  are  susceptible  of  the  comprehen- 
sion of  so  much  greatness,  and  which  form,  as  it  were,  a 
link  between  ourselves  and  the  best  and  noblest  benefac- 
tors of  our  species,  with  whom  we  hold  communion  in 
thoughts,  and  participate  in  discoveries,  which  have  raised 
them  above  their  fellow  mortals  and  brought  them  nearer 
to  their  creator." — Herschel. 
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"  If  thnu  art  worn  and  Imid  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  wouid'at  forget ; 
If  thou  would'st  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
The  heart  from  fainting,  and  the  soul  from  sleep, 
(Jo  to  the  woods  and  hills  !     No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears." 

[LoNOt'KLLOW,! 

"The  noblest  employment  of  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
stud)'  of  the  works  of  his  creator.  To  him  whom  the 
science  of  nature  delighteth  every  object  bringeth  a  proof 
of  his  God ;  and  everything  that  proveth  this  giveth  cause 
of  adoration.  His  mind  is  lifted  up  to  heaven  every  mo- 
ment :  his  life  is  one  continued  act  of  devotion. 

"Look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  see  her  produce: 
examine  her  bowels  and  behold  what  they  contain ;  hath 
not  wisdom  and  power  ordained  the  whole? 

"  Thou  who  seest  the  whole  as  admirable  as  its  parts, 
canst  thou  better  employ  thine  eye  than  in  tracing  out  thy 
creator's  greatness  in  them— thy  mind  than  in  examining 
their  wonders?  What  is  the  study  of  words  compared 
with  this?  Wherein  is  knowledge  but  in  the  study  of 
nature?  When  tliou  hast  adored  the  fabric  inquire  into 
its  use;  for  know,  the  earth  produces  nothing  but  may  be 
good  to  thee ;  are  not  food  and  raiment  and  the  remedies 
for  thy  diseases  all  derived  from  the  earth  alone  ?  Piety 
to  thy  God.  and  benevolence  to  thy  fellow  creatures,  are 
they  not  thy  great  duties?  What  .-hall  teach  thee 
the  one,  or  what  shall  inform  thee  of  the  other,  like  unto 
the  study  of  His  works  ?" — Ancient  Bramin. 

"  For  look  now  around,  then  on  the  Unirerse.  behold  how  all  things 

serve  thee ; 

The  teeming  soil,  and  the  buoyant  sea,  and  the  undulating  air  ; 

Golden  crops,  and  blooming  fruits  and  ilowers  and  precious  gems, 

Choice  perfumes,  and  fair  sights,  soft  touches  and  sweet  mnsic  : 
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For  thee,  shoaling  up  the  bay,  crowd  the  tinny  nationa  ; 
For  thee,  the  cattle  on  a  thounand  hill*  live,  and  labor,  and  die  : 
Light  is  thy  daily  slave,  darkness  inviteth  thee  to  slumber  ; 
Thou  art  served  by  the  hands  of  beauty,  and  sublimity  kneeleth  at 
thy  feet."  [Tbi-pib.] 

"  The  attributes  of  the  Creator  may  be  inferred  from 
His  works ;  but  it  is  abvious  that  to  arrive  at  the  soundest 
views  we  must  know  His  institutions  tlioroughly.  To  a 
grossly  ignorant  people,  who  suffer  hourly  from  trans- 
gression of  His  laws,  the  character  of  the  Deity  will  seem 
more  mysterious  and  severe  than  to  enlightened  men,  who 
trace  the  principles  of  His  government,  and  who,  by  ob- 
serving His  laws,  avoid  the  penalties  of  infringing  them. 
His  attributes  will  appear  to  human  apprehension  more 
and  more  perfect  and  exalted,  in  proportion  as  His  works 
shall  be  understood." — George  Combe. 

"  Our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

[Shakespeare.] 

"  The  various  productions  of  nature  were  not  made  for 
us  to  tread  upon,  nor  only  to  feed  our  eyes  with  their 
grateful  variety,  or  to  bring  a  sweet  odor  to  us ;  but  there 
is  a  more  internal  beauty  in  them  for  our  minds  to  prey 
upon,  did  we  but  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  these 
things  into  their  hidden  properties."~Bishop  Patrick. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NATURAt  LAWS— ORGANIC  AND  PHYSICAI,. 

Direful  effects  of  ignorance,  especialh  as  regards  tht 
nnerpng  and  unalterable  laws  of  nature-Robert  ChaZ 
bers  observations  on  the  general  effect  of. 

"We  find  in  the  constant  harmony  of  nature  a  suffi- 
cen  proof  of  the  immutability  of  its  laws.  Every  mi  acle 
wou  d  mvolve  tleir  infraction,  a  process  to  which  nature 
would  submit  as  little  as  to  any  other  intervention  of"  ! 
emp,re,  m  which  everything,  from  the  gnat  which  dance 
m  the  sunbeam,  up  to  the  human  mind,  which  issues  from 
the  bram.  >s  governed  by  fixed  principles."_TuttIe 

Although  "the  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by 
opportumtyof  leisure  and  he  that  hath  little  business 
shall  become  w,se  (Eccles.  xxviii.  24),  yet,  since  God  in 
His  w^dom  left  man  of  himself  to  seek  and  acquire  it 
notwithstandmg  the  abridgment  of  man's  opportunities' 
and  the  study  and  labor  it  involves,  it  is  man'  bou"den 
duty  to  employ  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen,  not  so  much  in  the 
general  effect  of  knowledge  as  in  the  direful  effects  of 
Ignorance. 

"  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  knowledge  the  win? 
wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven."_Shakespeare 
_^  There  is  no  calamity  like  ignorance."— Richter 
He  that  voluntarily  continues  ignorant  is  guilty  of 
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all  the  crimes  which  ignoran>:e  produces." — Doctor  John- 
son. 

"  I  believe  that  it  h  from  our  ignorance  that  our  con- 
tentions How ;  we  debate  wi'''  strife,  and  with  wrath,  with 
bickering  and  with  h.<tred ;  but  of  the  thing  debated  upon 
we  remain  in  the  profoundest  ignorance." — Lytton. 

Man  is  punished  for  his  idleness  and  compelled  by  his 
fellow  men  to  work,  but  although  man  is  indirectly  pun- 
ished for  his  ignorance,  he  is  still  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
cause,  and  what  is  worse,  it  is  most  generally  ascribed  to 
a  false  one. 

Ignorance  is  not  only  a  curse  to  humanity  for  the  rea- 
son already  stated,  that  man's  existence  depends  on  labor 
and  knowledge,  and  each  factor  implies  and  includes  the 
other,  but  for  this  still  greater  reason  that  his  organic  and 
physical  system  and  the  organic  system  of  all  animate 
creat'on,  all  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  government  of 
the  universe  are  subject  to  and  controlled  by  fixed  and 
unalterable  laws. 

"  The  highest  effect  contemplated  by  revelation  is  to 
bring  man  into  perfect  harmony  with  law,  and  this  is  en- 
sured by  law  itself  acting  upon  intelligence.  Only  in 
obedience  to  law  is  there  life  and  safety.  Knowledge  of 
law  is  imperatively  demanded  of  nature.  Ignorance  of 
it  is  a  capital  offence.  If  we  ignore  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion we  are  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  or 
are  crushed  by  a  fallen  rock ;  if  we  neglect  sanitary  law 
we  are  destroyed  by  a  pestilence ;  if  we  disregard  chemi- 
cal laws,  we  are  poisoned  by  a  vapor.  There  is  not  in 
reality  a  gradation  of  breach  of  law  that  is  not  followed 
by  an  equivalent  gradation  of  punishment.  Civilization 
is  nothing  but  the  knowledge  and  observance  of  natural 
laws.      The  savage  must  learn  them  or  be  extinguished ; 
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the  cultivated  must  observe  them  or  die.      There  i,   in 
fact,  an  absolute  upward  impulse  to  the  JuT\ 
race  supplied  by  the' invariable    iLo^ht, '"'"*'; 
nature,  actin,  upon  the  common  i!::tiro;:  jf;;:^,' 

■■  Cause  and  effect  Kuvorii  all  mh,r,.     i,         i 

feet  order  f  J  ^"  '"P"''''"^-  and  substitute  per- 

fect order  for  complete  confusion.      From  them  »),.„ 
"o  appeal,  and  to  them  no  exception   nor  ifh 
ever  uncertain;  given  causes    lu  1  I       "  "•■"°" 

..».„»  J    ■  '.»"^'^"  causes    always    produce     soecifir 

ffect..,  and  the.r  own  appro.xin>ate  effects  onlv  wht 
hke  causes  mvariably  generate  like  effects;  all.  h^rel  e 
that  we  feel,  enjoy  or  suffer  is   caused,   i     the  absoiut; 

onT^J""  f  '*^.°-"  ^^-•'^^  cause,  aL  oft 
only.       l.nder  s.m.Iar  circumstances  nothing  else  could 

Elso  affiv!  •  '""^°'"  '''^''"^  '^'^'^'^'^  'hcse  laws 

executors.       The>-  are  ^.•//-ar^,»i._nece..sarilv  inducing 
n  the  very  nature  of  things  their  appropriate    rewa  ds 

consists  its  penalty.    ThesLlws  I^I^,    Trrd  S 
to  man  but  are  open,  palpable  and  lighted  up  bv   he  full 
blaze  of  both  philosophy  and  perpetual  exper'e^ce    nn 
nee^d  any  of  them  ever  be  misap'pre'hended  "!!pr  O. l 
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"  Not  only  is  man  really  benefited  by  the  arrangement 
which  leaves  him  to  discover  the  natural  laws  for  himself, 
although,  during  the  period  of  his  ignorance,  he  suffers 
much  evil  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  them ;  but  the 
progress  which  he  has  already  made  towards  knowledge 
and  happiness  njust,  from  the  very  extent  of  his  experi- 
ence be  actually  greater  than  can  at  present  be  perceived. 
Its  extent  will  become  more  obvious,  and  his  experience 
itself  more  valuable,  after  he  has  obtained  a  view  of  the 
true  theory  of  his  constitution.  He  will  find  that  past 
miseries  have  at  least  exhausted  numerous  errors,  and  he 
will  know  how  to  avoid  thousands  of  paths  that  lead  to 
ruin. 

"  Every  function  of  the  mind  and  body  has  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  Creator;  each  has  a  legitimate  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity ;  but  all  may  be  abused ;  and  it  is  impossible  always 
to  avoid  the  abuse  of  them,  except  by  being  instructed  in 
their  nature,  objects  and  relations.  This  instruction  is 
therefore  of  th*-  most  beneficial  kind. 

"  The  physical  and  the  organic  laws,  w  hen  thoroughly 
known,  appear  to  the  mind  as  institutions  of  the  Creator, 
wise  and  salutary  in  themselves,  unbendiiis  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  universal  in  their  application.  They  therefore 
interest  our  intellectual  faculties  and  strongly  impress  our 
sentiments.  The  duty  of  adapting  our  conduct  to  them 
comes  home  to  us  with  the  authority  of  a  mandate  from 

God. 

"While  we  confine  ourselves  to  recommendations  to 
beware  of  damp,  to  observe  temperance,  or  to  take  exer- 
cise, as  mere  acts  of  prudence  without  shewing  that  Ood 
has  preordained  painful  consequences  to  follow  from 
neglect,  the  injunction  is  addressed  to  only  two  or  three 
faculties,  cautiousness,  for  instance,  and  self-love  in  him 
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who  receives  i,.      it.,t  if  we  are  instructed  in  the  consti- 

...S.S  f  the  , hfferct  part5  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
ondmons  of  thcir  heahhy  action,-in  the  cause,  of  their 
derangement,  and  the  pains  consequent  thereon,  the  inte  ' 
lect  becomes  deeply  interested  in  the  n.atter ;  ;„d  if  he 
obhgafon  to  comply  with  these  conditions  be  enforced 
on  our  moral  and  religious  sentiment,,  a,  a  duty  imposed 

.nVevlI   th      ?K^    '''■^''  """°'  "^S'*"^'  -"hotit  ,^er- 
ing  ev  1  then  the  motive,  to  act  in   harmony    with    the 

physical  and  organic  laws,  as  well  as  the  power  of  doi.u- 
so,,,U  be  greatly  increased."_George  Combe. 

When  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Home  Secretary,  was  asked 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  if  he  intended  to  adW  e 
the  Queen  to  order  a  day  of   fasting,    -humiliation    and 
prayer  to  be  observed  in  order  to  supplicate  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  stay  the  cholera  which  affected  the   people    in 
i8S4,  he  replied  as  follows:    "The  Maker  of  the  Uni- 
verse has  established  certain  laws  of  Nature  for  the  planet 
m  which  we  live,  and  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  de- 
pendj  upon  the  observance  or  neglect  of  those  laws     One 
of  these  laws  connects  health  with  the  absence  of  those 
gaseous  exhalations  which  proceed    from     overcrowded 
human  beings  or  from  decomposing  substances,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  those  same  laws  render  sickness 
the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  exposure  to  those 
noxious  influences.      But  it  has  at  the  same  time  pleased 
Providence  to  place  it  within  the  power  of  man  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  prevent  or  disperse  such  ex- 
halations, so  as  to  render  them  harmless ;  and  it    is    the 
duty  of  man  to  attend  to  those  laws  of  nature,  and  to  exert 
the  faculties  which  Providence  has  thus  given  to  man  for 
his  own  welfare.       Lord  Palmerston   would    therefore 
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suggest  that  the  best  course  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try can  pursue  to  deserve  that  the  further  progress  of  the 
cholera  should  be  stayed  will  be  to  employ  the  interval 
that  will  elapse  between  the  present  time  and  the  begin- 
ning of  next  spring,  in  pl--ir-ing  and  executing  measures 
by  which  those  portions  of  their  towns  and  cities  in- 
habited by  the  poorest  classes,  and  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  must  most  need  purification  and  improve- 
ment, may  be  freed  from  those  causes  and  sources  of  con- 
tagion which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  infallibly  breed 
pestilence,  and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all  the 
prayers  and  fastings  of  a  united  but  inactive  nation. 
When  man  has  done  his  utmost  for  his  own  safety,  then 
is  the  time  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  to  give  effect 
to  his  exertions." 

The  majority  of  the  Presbytery  expressed  great  dis- 
satisfaction v.'ith  this  communication,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  cleansing  the  town  would  be  a  becom- 
ing substitute  for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer 
as  a  means  of  averting  cholera.  The  civic  rulers  of 
Edinburgh,  however,  acted  on  it,  and  with  very  beneficial 
efifects ;  for  the  disease  fell  far  more  lightly  on  the  city  on 
this  occasion  than  at  the  previous  visitation  in  1831. 

"  It  appears  at  first  difficult  to  reconcile  the  many 
miseries  which  we  see  all  sentient  beings,  ourselves  in- 
cluded, occasionally  enduring.  How,  the  sage  has  asked 
in  every  age,  should  a  Being,  so  transcendently  kind. 
have  allowed  of  so  large  an  admixture  of  evil  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  creatures?  Do  we  not  at  length  find  an 
answer  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory,  in  the  view  which 
has  now  been  given  of  the  constitution  of  nature  ?  We 
there  see  the  Deity  operating  in  the  most  august  of  his 
works  by  fixed  laws,  an  arrangement  which,  it  is  clear, 
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only  ad,nits  of  the  main  and  primary  results  being  good 
but  dKsro.^ards  exccptiuns.     Now  the  mechanical  laws  are 
so  dehn.te  m  their  purposes,  that  no  exception,  ever  take 
place  m  that  department ;  if  there  is  ..■  ...  rt.in  nuantity  of 
nebulous  matter  to  be  agglomer..  d  .-.nd  <iuui;.,l  and  set 
.n  motion  as  a  planetary  system,  i;  u,;i  be  so  v,  th  hairV 
brcadth  accuracy,  and  cannot   be   .i!..-;.         But    the 
laws  presiding  over  meteorology,  life  and  mind,  arc  neces- 
sardy  less  definite,  as  they  have  to  produce  a  great  variety 
of  mutually  related  results.      Left  to  act  independently 
of  each  other,  e;  .h  according  to  its  separate  commission, 
and  each  with  a  w  Je  range  of  potentialitv,  to  be  modified 
by  associated  conditions,  they  can  only  have  effects  gen- 
erally beneficial.     Often  there  must  be  an  interference  of 
one  law  with  another;  often  a  law  will  chance  to  operate 
m  e.xcess,  or  upon  a  wrong  object,  and  thus  evil  will  be 
produced.       Thus,  winds  are  generally  useful  in  many 
ways,  and  the  sea  is  useful  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  one  country  and  another;  but  the  natural  laws 
which  produce  winds  are  of  infinite  range  of  action,  and 
sometimes  are  unusually  concentrated  in  space  or  in  time, 
so  as  to  produce  stormj  and  hurricanes  by  which  much 
damage  is  done;  the  sea  may  be  by  these  causes  violently 
agitated,  so  that  many   barks   and   many     lives     perish. 
Here,  it  is  evident,  the  evil  is  only  exceptive.      Suppose, 
again,  that  a  boy,  in  the  course  of  his  lively  sports  proper 
to  his  age,  suffers  a  fall  which  injures  his  spine  and  ren- 
ders him  a  cripple  for  life.      Two  things  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  case :  first,  the  love  of  violent  exercise,  and 
second,  the  law  of  gravitation.      Both  of  these  are  good 
in  the  main.    In  the  rash  enterprises  and  rough  sports  in 
which  boys  engage,  they  are  only  making  the  first  delight- 
ful trials  of  a  bodily  and  mental  energy  which  has  been 
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bestowed  on  them  as  necessary  for  their  figuring  pro- 
perly in  a  scene  where  many  energies  are  called  for,  but 
where  the  exertion  of  these  powers  is  ever  a  source  of 
happiness.      By  gravitation,  all  movable  things,  our  own 
bodies  included,  are  kept  stable  on  the   surface    of    the 
earth.      But  when  it  chances  that  the  playful  boy  loses 
his  hold  (we  shall  say)  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  has 
no  solid  support  immediately  below,  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion unrelentingly  pulls  him  to  the  ground  and  thus  he  is 
hurt.      Now  it  was  not  a  primary  object  of  gravitation 
to  injure  boys ;  but  gravitation  could  not  but  operate  in 
the  circumstances,  its  nature  being  to  be  universal  and  in- 
variable.     The  evil  is,  therefore,  only  a  casual  exception 
from  something  in  the  main  good.      War,  it  may  be  said, 
and  said  truly,  is  a  tremendous  example  of  evil,   in    the 
misery,  hardships,  waste  of  human  life,  and  mis-spending 
of  human  energies,  which  it  occasions.      But  what  is  it 
that  produces  war  ?     Certain  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
as  keen  assertion  of  a  supposed  right,  r(--entment  of  sup- 
posed injury,  acquisitiveness,  desire  of  admiration,  com- 
bativeness,  or  mere  love  of  excitement.      All  of  these  are 
tendencies  which  are  every  day,  in  a  legitimate  extent  of 
action,  producing  great  and  indispensable  benefits  to  us. 
Man  would  be  a  tame,  indolent  unserviceable  being  with- 
out them,  and  his  fate  would  be  starvation.      War,  then, 
huge  evil  though  it  be,  is,  after  all  but  the  exceptive  case, 
a  casual  misdirection  of  properties  and  powers,  essen- 
tially good.       *       *       *       *       The  sex  passion  in  like 
manner  leads  to  great  evils ;  but  the  evils  are  only  an  ex- 
ception from  the  vast  mass  of  good  connected  with  this 
affection.      Providence  has  seen  it   necessary   to    make 
very  ample  provision  for  the  preservation  and  utmost  pos- 
sible extension  of  all  species.     Hence  this  passion  is  con- 
ferred in  great  force.      But  the  relation  between  the  num- 
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ber  of  beings,  and  the  mea,  .  of  supporting  them,  is  only 
on  the  footing  of  general  law.      There  may  be  occasional 
discrepancies  between  the  laws  operating  for  the  multi- 
phcafon  of  mdividuals,  and  the  laws  operating  to  supply 
them  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  evils  will  be  en- 
dured in  consequence,  even  in  our  own  highlv  favored 
species        But  against  all  these  evils,  ard  aijainst  those 
numberless  vexations  which  have  arisen  in  all  ages  from 
the  attachment  of    he  sexes,  place  the  ,-ast   amount     of 
happmess  which  is  derived  from  this  source-the  basis 
of  the  whole  circle  of  the  domestic  affections,  the  sweet- 
ening principle  of  life,  the  prompter  of  all  our  most  gen- 
erous feelings,  and  even  of  our   most  virtuous    resolves 
and  exertions-and  every  ill  that  can  be  traced  to  it  is  but 
as  dust  in  the  balance.      And  here,  also  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  judging  from  what  we  see  in  the  world 
at  a  particular  era.      As  reason  and  the  higher  sentiments 
of  man's  nature  increase  in    force,   this   passion    is    put 
under  better  regulation,  so  as  to  lessen  many  of  the  evils 
connected   with   it.      *     *     *     *      vVith   respect,   again, 
to  disease,  so  prolific  a  cause  of  suffering  to   man,     the 
human  constitution  is  merely  a  complicated  but  regular 
process  in  electro-chemistry,  which  goes  on  well,  and  is  a 
source  of  continual  gratification,  so  long  as  nothing  occurs 
to  mterfere  with  it  injuriously,  but  which  is  liable  everv 
moment  to  be  deranged  by    various   external    agencies 
when  It  becomes  a  source  of  pain,  and,  if  the  injury  be 
severe,  ceases  to  be  capable  of  retaining  life.      It  may  be 
readily  admitted  that  the  evils  experienced  in  this  way 
are  very  great,  but,  after  all,  such  experiences  are  no  more 
than  occasional,  and  not  necessarily  frequent— exceptions 
from  a  general  rule  of  which  the  direct  action  is  to  confer 
happiness.       The  human  constitution  might   have     been 
made  of  a  more  hardy  character;  but  we  always  see  hardi- 
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ness  and  insensibility  go  together,  and  it  may  be  of  course 
presumed  that  ue  only  could  have  purchased  this  im- 
munity from  suffering  at  the  expense  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  delicacy  in  which  lie  some  of  our  most  agree- 
able sensations.  Or  man's  faculties  might  have  been  re- 
stricted to  deliniteness  of  action,  as  is  greatly  the  case 
with  those  of  the  lower  animals,  and  thus  we  should  have 
been  equally  safe  from  the  aberrations  which  lead  to 
disease ;  but  in  that  event  we  should  have  been  incapable 
of  acting  to  so  many  different  purposes  as  we  are,  and  of 
the  many  high  enjoyments  which  the  varied  action  of  our 
faculties  places  in  our  power ;  we  should  not,  in  short, 
have  been  human  beings,  but  merely  on  a  level  with  the 
inferior  animals.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  very  fineness 
of  man's  constitution,  that  which  places  him  in  such  a 
high  relation  to  the  mundane  econom\,  and  makes  him 
the  vehicle  of  so  many  exquisitely  delightful  sensations — 
it  is  this  which  makes  him  liable  to  the  sufferings  of 
disease.  *  *  *  Another  large  class  of  diseases 
spring  from  mismanagement  of  our  personal  economy. 
Eating  to  excess,  eating  and  drinking  what  is  noxious, 
disregard  to  that  cleanliness  which  is  necessary  for  the 
right  action  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  want  of  fresh  air 
for  the  supply  of  the  lungs,  undue,  excessive  and  irregular 
indulgence  of  the  mental  affections,  are  all  of  them  recog- 
nized modes  of  creating  that  derangement  of  the  system 
in  which  disease  consists.  Here  also  it  may  be  said  that 
a  limitation  of  the  mental  faculties  to  definite  manifesta- 
tions (vulgo  instincts)  might  have  enabled  us  to  avoid 
many  of  these  errors ;  but  here  again  we  are  met  by  the 
consideration  that,  if  we  had  been  so  endowed,  we  should 
have  been  only  as  the  lower  animals  are,  wanting  that 
transcendently  higher  character  of  sensation  and  power, 
by  which  our  enjoyments  are  made  so  much  greater.      In 
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making  the  desire  of  food,  for  example,  uith  us  an  in 
timte  nu-nta  .manifestation,  instead  of  the  d din  te  one" 
vvh.ch  .t  mamly  is  amongst  the  lower  animals  ScVel; 

..^m  food  (consistently  with  health;  than  the  lower 
arnmals  generally  appear  to  be  capable  of.  H  ha  alo 
g.ven  us  reason  to  act  as  a  guiding  and  controlling  ^ow" 
over  th.s  and  other  propensities,  so  that  they  mav  be  pri 
ven  ed  from  becoming  causes  of  malady.  With  reS 
to  the  n,nocence  of  the  suffering  parties," there  i  .S 
portant  cons.deration  which  is  pressed  upon  us  from 
many  quarters,  namely-,  that  moral  condiLs  have  no" 
he  least  concern  m  the  working  or  these  simply  phjsica 
laws       These  laws  proceed  with  an  entire  independence 

ther    col  h"        ""■"^'  '''"''''  '"•   ^-    '"'--"  e 
Thu     t  m^     U  "°  "?'"  ''^P'^"^-^^  P'-ed  upon  them. 
Jf  snU  Tv'      r"  "'"'  '"^  "^"^^°"»  ^■^'^^ding  a  piece 
of  scaffoldmg,  the  one  a  virtuous  the  other  a  vicLs  man 
the  former,  bemg  the  less  cautions  of  the  t^vo.  venture 
upon  an  tnsecure  place,  falls,  and   is   killed,     while    the 
other,  choosmg  a  better  footing,  remains  uninjured    It  is 
not  „,     „at  ,,.  can  conceive  .f  the  nature  of  Jhings,  t, 
here  should  oe  a  special  exemption  from  the  o^d  nar^■ 
laws  of  matter,  to  save  this  virtuous  man.      Here  mi's 
sense  o    good  and  evil-his  faculty  of  conscientiousnes 
-would  mclme  h.m  to  destine  the  vicious   man   to    de- 
struction and  save  the  virtuous.       But  the  Great  Ruler 

,ll  rr,  /°'  '"  °"  ''''^  principles.  He  has  es- 
tablished laws  for  the  operation  of  inanimate  matter 
which  are  qu.te  unswerving,  so  that,  when  we  know  them 
we  have  only  to  act  in  a  certain  way  with  respect  to  them, 
m  order  to  obta.n  all  the  benefits,  and  avoid  all  the  evils 
connected  with  them."_From  Robert  Chambers'  "  Vesti- 
Kes  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NATURAL  LAWS — ORGANIC  AND   PHYSICAL. 

In  their  relation  to  Gods  Will,  and  the  government  of 
the  Universe — No  interference  with  as  special  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  Will— Scriptural  authority — Christ's  birth 
and  Paul's  conversion  considered. 


"  When  we  know  the  nature  of  things,  we  are  reHeved 
from  superstition,  freed  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  not 
disturbed  by  ignorance  of  circumstances  from  which  also 
arise  fearful  terrors." — Cicero. 

The  loss  and  suffering  to  man  by  reason  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  and  effect  of  organic  and  physical 
laws,  even  where  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  understand 
them,  are  incalculable.  But  the  worst  feature  connected 
with  his  ignorance  is  the  prevalent  belief  that  calamities, 
disasters,  accidents  and  diseases,  are  sent  by  God  in  a 
special  way  to  particular  persons  as  a  punishment  for 
their  transgressions,  and  that  the  operation  or  suspension 
of  these  laws  depend  upon  some  special  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  not  as  acting  in  accordance  with,  and  as 
part  of  an  eternal  plan  ordained  from  the  beginning, 
which  never  changeth. 

Two  years  or  so  ago,  there  were  hundreds  of  human 
lives  destroyed  by  fire  and  water  off  New  York  with  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  "  General  Slocum."  At  the  time 
a  notable  pastor  in  one  of  the  city  churches  is  reported 
to  have  ascribed  this  fatality  to  a  special  act  of  Providence 
as  a  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  the  people.      One 
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can  hardly  believe  that  this  was  said  i„  earnest,  because 
of  the  frightful  conception  it  would  convey  of  the  Deity 
were  he  regarded  as  inflicting  such  terrible  punishment 
on  the  innocent  ones  who  suffered  from  no  fault  of  theirs 
The  wonder,  if  any,  might  well  have  been  instead,  why 
Providence  by  some  special  act,  did  not  prevent  all  such 
loss  of  hfe  and  suffering?      And   so    God    undoubtedly 
would,     being    all   merciful   and  loving,  if  supernatural 
agency  were  ever  employed,  and  the  fact  that  He  did  not 
affords  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  was  part  of  God's 
original  design  not  to  interfere  with  His  fixed  laws   and 
with  Him  "there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning. 

What  every  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  must  acknow- 
ledge IS,  that  It  contains  one  continued  storv  of  a  dis- 
obedient people  and  an  offended  God.  All  through  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  there  is  one  continuous  appeal 
to  the  Israelites  to  live  righteouslv  and  do  the  Will  of 
God.  And  during  all  this  period,  we  are  told  in  many 
places  in  this  history,  how  grieved  and  offended  God  was 
with  the  wickedness  of  men. 

Now,  it  must  have  caused  manv  in  ages  past  as  well 
as  ourselves,  to  wonder  why  God  with  all  His  mighty 
power  should  have  allowed  men  to  become  so  wicked,  and 
give  Him  so  much  anguish  and  vexation  of  spirit  and 
why  be  bore  with  their  iniquities  so  long.  But  we  are 
not  left  without  a  complete  answer  to  such  enquiries  if 
the  Books  of  Esdras  (Apocrapha)  are  as  much  a  part  of 
God  s  revealed  word  to  man  as  any  other  writing  And 
why  not  ?  No  one  has  ever  yet  given  a  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be,  as  they  once  were  published  with  and 
as  part  of  The  Bible.  '  They  were  favorite  books  with 
the  early  Chiistians,  and  indeed,  we  owe  their  preserva- 
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tion  to  them.      Is  it  because  the  instruction  therein  can- 
not be  reconcile<l  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  churches? 

The  interrogations  of  Esdras  arc  so  compatible  with 
the  Jewish  conception  of  special  manifestations  by  the 
Deity,  and  the  answers  given  by  the  Angel  Uriel  so 
plainly  and  intelligently  prove  that  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world  God  governs  by  general,  fixed  and  un- 
alterable laws,  that  no  matter  how  the  authenticity  of 
these  writings  may  be  iiuestioned,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  one  pre-Christian  writer  at  least  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  tlie  ways  of  Providence  that  is  in  accord  with 
the  results  of  scientific  investigations. 

The  second  book  contains  an  account  of  Esdras'  appeal 
to  the  .Almighty  to  deliver  the  children  of  Israel  from 
their  bondage  in  B-'jylon.  He  cannot  understand  why 
the  heathen  in  their  wickedness  are  preserved,  and  God's 
people  destroyed,  and  he  asks,  "  are  they  chen  of  Babylon 
any  better  than  they  of  Zion  ?"  The  angel  replies  that  it 
was  as  easy  to  "  tell  the  weight  of  fire  or  measure  the 
blast  of  the  wind,  or  call  again  a  day  that  is  past,"  as  to 
comprehend  the  ways  of  the  Most  High. 

E.sdras  acknowledges  man's  inability  to  do  this,  but 
complains  that  "  it  were  better  that  we  were  not  at  all 
than  that  we  should  live  still  in  wickedness,  and  suffer, 
and  not  to  know  wherefore."  Then  the  angel  answered 
Esdras  and  said :  "  The  trees  in  the  forest  took  counsel 
and  said,  come  let  us  go  and  make  war  against  the  sea, 
that  it  may  depart  away  from  us,  and  that  we  may  make 
us  more  woods.  The  floods  of  the  sea  also  in  like  man- 
ner took  counsel  and  said,  come,  let  us  go  up  and  subdue 
the  woods  of  the  plain  and  there  also  we  may  make  us 
another  country.  The  thought  of  the  wood  was  in  vain, 
for  the  fire  came  and  consumed  it.      The  thought  of  the 
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floods  of  the  sea  can,e  likewise  t<.  no„gh,.  for  the  sand 
™.d  up  a  d  stopped  them.      If  tI,ou  wert  judge  now  be- 
tu.xt  thee    u„,  whom  v.nuklst  tl,ou  begin  to  justify'  or 
whom  wouldst  thou  condemn  ?" 

Ivsdras  achnits  tliat  the  -thought  thev  botli  devised 
was  a  foohsh  one,"  and  is  comn,endcd  by  the  angel  for 
li  s  r  ght  judgment.  "  But  why  judgest  thou  not  thyself 
also.  eontn,ucs  the  angel,  ''for  like  as  Ihc  „d  is 
Rwen  unto  the  xvood.  and  the  sea  to  his  floods;  even  so 
they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  mav  understand  nothing 
but  that  7,'hich  is  upon  the  earth." 

Then  Es<lras  asked  Cod  to  give  him  understanding, 
not  of  heavenly  th.ngs,  but  why  Israel  was  given  up  as  a 
reproach  to  the  heathen,  etc.,  and  was  told  that  "  the 
more  he  searched  the  more  he  would  marvel,  for  the  world 
IS  tun  of  unrighteousness  and  infirmities  and  hasteth  fast 
to  pass  away." 

Agaiti,  on  Esdras  enquiring.  "  Wherefore  are  our  years 
few  and  evil,  and  when  cometh  the  fruit  of  the  Hoor  of 
our  reward?"  he  is  told  "to  go  to  a  ,voman  with  child 
and  ask  of  her  when  she  hath  fulfilled  her  nine  months  if 
her  womb  may  keep  the  birth  any  lo,    er  within  her?" 

t-tiU  inquisitive  as  to  the  future,  Esdras  questions  the 
angel  if  there  be  more  to  come  than  is  past,  or  more 
past  than  is  to  come?  and  if  he  should  see  what  things 
would  happen  in  the  days  to  come?"  to  which  the  angel 
replied  As  for  the  tokens  whereof  thou  askest  me?  I 
will  tell  thee  of  them  in  part;  but  as  touching  thv  life  I 
am  not  sent  to  shew  thee,  for  I  do  not  know  it  "  ' 

Afterwards,  when  Esdras  again  appeals  to  God  to 
know  why  His  chosen  people  were  scattered  among  many 
and  why  ,t  was  permitted  him  to  live  to  see  the  travail  of 
.lacob,  etc.,  the  angel  answers  him  after  this  manner- 
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"  Number  me  the  things  that  are  not  yet  come,  gatlier  me 
together  the  drops  that  are  scattered  abroad,  make  me  the 
flowers  green  again  that  are  withered.  Open  mc  the 
places  that  are  closed,  and  bring  me  forth  the  winds  that 
.  them  are  shut  up,  shew  me  the  image  of  a  voice,  and 
then  I  will  declare  to  thee  the  thing  that  thou  laborest  to 
know." 

Again,  when  Esdras  enquires,  why  those  who  have 
been  made,  and  be  now,  and  who  are  to  come,  could  not 
be  made  at  once,  that  God  might  shew  his  judgpiient  the 
sooner,  he  is  told  to  ask  a  woman  "  why  she  bringeth  not 
ten  children  at  once,  and  not  one  aftor  anfither?" 

In  answer  to  further  enquiries,  iisdras  is  told  that  God 
"  had  considered  all  these  things  in  the  beginning,  before 
the  earth  was  made,  and  thai  !V»  end  of  all  things  would 
be  through  Him  alone.  That  ...lore  the  end  of  the  world 
cometh,  the  heart  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  changed,  evil 
shall  be  put  out,  deceit  shall  be  quenched,  corruption  shall 
be  overcome  and  the  truth  which  hath  been  so  long  with- 
out fruit  -hall  be  declared." 

Then  Esdras  put  this  pertinent  question,  "  If  the  world 
be  made  for  our  sakes,  why  do  we  not  possess  an  inheri- 
tance with  the  world?  how  long  shall  this  endure?"  to 
which  the  angel  replied :  "  A  city  is  builded,  and  set 
upon  a  broad  field,  and  is  full  of  all  good  things.  The 
entrance  thereof  is  narrow,  and  is  set  in  a  dangerous 
place  to  fall,  like  as  if  there  were  a  fire  on  the  right  hand, 
and  on  the  left  a  deep  water ;  and  one  only  path  between 
them  both,  even  between  the  fire  and  the  water,  so  small 
that  there  could  but  one  man  go  there  at  once.  If  this 
city  now  were  given  unto  a  man  for  inheritance,  if  he 
never  shall  pass  the  danger  set  before  it,  how  shall  he 
receive  this  inheritance?    If  then  they  that  live  labor  not 
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ce_   .:  those  that  arc  laid  up  for  then,,"  and  concludes  bv 
fu  ^rf  ^^'nr"'  !:^  '""■''  ''"""y  '°  •''-ver  what  th 

Persisting  still  in  his  enquiries  and  desiring  to  know- 
why  Adam  was  not  restrained  from  sinning  Ihen  Te 

punish^  T'"'"  "ru   '"^  ^"^^"'-"^  '"'''  ''  ^l'  W"«= 
H m.shed  who  smned  but  few  wouM  be  left,  Esdras  is 

told  the  condition  of  the  battle  of  life,  "if  „,  „  be  ove 
come  he  .„ust  sulfer,  if  he  get  the  vict.rv  he  shall  live  " 
-d  tl.at  the  Most  High  made  the  world  for  many  but 
the  world  to  come  for  few.  Whereupon,  as  if  in  de;pair 
of  any  present  interposition  from  above,  and  at  the  same 
tune  perceiving  that  man's  reformation  depended  on  him- 
self, Esdras  exclaims,  "  Swallow  the,,  down,  O  my  soul 
understanding  and  devour  wisdom." 

He,  however,  renews  his  petition,  but  on  different 
grounds.  Including  himself  among  those  who  are  sin- 
ners he  beseeches  God  not  to  consider  the  sins  of  the 
wicked,  but  to  be  merciful,  and  to  have  regard  to  those 
who  serve  Him  m  truth,  and  have  cleatly  taught  His  law 
and  put  their  trust  in  God's  righteousness  and  glory' 
although  there  be  none  of  them  but  have  dealt  wickedly 
and  among  the  faithful  there  be  none  which  hath  not  done 
amiss.  The  answer  is,  "  Things  present  are  for  the 
present,  and  things  to  come  for  such  as  be  to  come  " 
Esdras  ,s  rebuked  for  not  considering  that  his  love  could 
not  be  greater  than  God's  love  for  His  creatures,  but  is 
commended  for  "  not  judging  himself  worthy  to  be  much 
glorified  among  the  righteous."  "For  many  great 
n^iseries  .shall  be  done  to  tliem  that  in  the  latter  time  shall 
dwell  m  the  world,  because  they  have  walked  in  great 
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He  is  told  that  ho  should  "  enquire  and  understand  for 
himself  liow  the  righteous  shall  be  saved,  whose  the  world 
is,  and  for  win  mi  the  world  is  created,"  but  not  to  ask 
any  more  (juestions  concerning  the  multitude  of  them  that 
perish,  nor  be  curious  liow  the  ungodly  shall  be  punished, 
and  when." 

Christ's  dkatii. 

The  manner  of  Christ's  dealli  also  offers  strong  pre- 
>nmptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  general  propi.sition, 
that  there  has  been  no  supernatural  interference  with  the 
fixed  laws  of  nature,  an)  that  His  birth  was  not  super- 
natural      Who  can  see  a.id  appreciate  the  wonderful  de- 
sign and  harmonius  co-relative  action  of  all  laws,  and  the 
glorious  result  likely  to  be  reached  as  tlie  development, 
from  choice  or  free  will,  of  the  divine  nature  in  man  is 
c(jnsununatcd,  and  believe,  that  after  so  many  years   if 
patient  waiting  for  man's  obedience,  God  should  alter  His 
original  plan,  and  by  supernatural  means,  place  on  the 
earth  the  most  perfect  type  of  what  He  originally  de- 
signed man  to  be,  and  then  allow  Him  thus  endowed  to 
suflfer  the  agony  of  crucifixion  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  death  and  resurrection  doctrine  as  a  means  of  escape 
to  others  from  the  consequences  of  disobedience  to  these 
same  continuing  laws,  especially  as   the   result    of    this 
change  of  plan  has  been  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  men  are 
no  less  sinful  to-day  by  reason  of  it,  but  if  anything  suffer 
more  from  disobedience  to  nature's  laws,  because  of  their 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  redemption  mak- 
ing them  careless  and  indifferent   as  to   the    existence, 
nature  and  effect  of  such  laws. 

Moreover,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  God, 
who  made  man  capable  of  doing  wrong  and  yet  subject 
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to  unchangeable  laws,  should  be  desirous  of  savinc  riKn 
from  the  effect  of  their  sins.  *" 

"  For  he  doth  not  alllict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  chil- 
ilren  of  „,en.  Wherefore  doth  a  living  m.nn  coniplain 
a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  si„s;."-l.a,„entations 
'"   33- 

VVhon  f.od  revealed  Himself  to  .\I„ses  as  "merciful 
and  generous,  long  sutTering,  an.l  abundant  in  goodness  '■ 
He  added  that  He  would  "by  ,,0  means  clear  the  .auiltv 
v.s.tmg  the  iniquity  of  the  father  upon  the  children  and 
upon  the  chddren's  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations." — Ex.xxxiv. 

"  In  his  trespass  that  he  has  trespas.sed  and  in  his  sin 
that  he  hath  sinned,  in  this  shall  he  die.  Yet  ye  sav 
The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal.  Hear  now,  o'llouse 
of  Israel?  Is  not  my  way  equal?  Are  not  vour  ways 
imequal  ?"— Ezekiel  xviii.  24. 

"  The  Lord  Almighty  is  God  alone  and  beside  Him 
there  is  no  other  Saviour."— Eccl.  xxiv.  24. 

The  object  and  the  observance  of  all  laws  were  not  in- 
tended to  confer  any  benefit  on  the  creator,  but  on  man 
Although  we  are  doing  God's  will,  and  offering  Him  the 
most  acceptab!.  ,vo- ,' in  in  obeying  His  lau  s,  and 
offend   Hmi   r,on    ..  .hese   we  disobev,   it    is    man 

who  suflFers  by  their  mfringement  and  not  God  We 
have  direct  and  indisputable  evidence  that  man  cannot 
violate  laws  without  punishment,  and  you  can  depend 
upon  It,  therefore,  that  God  would  rather  put  man  in  the 
way  of  avoiding  and  resisting  sin  than  provide  him  with 
any  means  of  escape  from  the  eflfect  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  far  more  reasonable  ground 
for  believing,  as  the  earlier  Christians  for  hundreds  of 
years  after  his  death  believed,  and  as  mankind  arc  now 
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sureh.  tliough  slowl> ,  growing  to  believe,  that  Christ  was 
born  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  4).  a^ 
grew  up  to  manhood  with  the  same  nature  at  all  pomts 
which  we  possess,  not  preternaturally  perfect,  so  that  he 
could  not  do  wrong,  but  tempted  as  we  are  (Heb.  iv.  15), 
and  resisting  temptation;  that  He  did  not  claim  even  to 
be  good  (Matt.  xix.  17),  much  less  to  be  equal  with  God 
(St  John  xiv.  28),  that  the  literature  of  the  period,  ac- 
cessible to  Him,  abounded  with  thoughts,  analagous  to 
His  teaching,  enabling  Him  to  grow  in  wisdom  (Matt, 
ii    .;2),  and  reach  His  spiritual  perfection  as  a  man  may 
reach  it,  proving  in  His  own  person  that  man  is  capable 
of  arriving  at  holiness ;  and  that  it  was  only  because  God 
never  alters  His  original  plan  and  did  not  miraculously 
interfere  with  his  fixed  laws  that  He,  notwithstanding 
that  last  despairing  human  cry  of  "My  God!  My  God! 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  allowed  His  innocent  and 
well-beloved  son  to  suffer  ignominy  and  death  by  torture 
on  the  cross,  and  millions  of  others  since,  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  same  cause.      Nor  should  this  belief  lessen 
in  any  degree  our  conception  of  God's  greatness  or  power. 
In  fact  we  do  not  honor  God  the  less,  but  Christ  the  more, 
bv  regarding  the  latter  as   the   living  example    of    the 
natural  development  of  the  divine  nature  in  man,  for  in 
His  personality  we  have  the  greatest  object  lesson  which 
it  was  intended  by  the  Scriptures  to  teach,  n«"f /•  «"=":  ^ 
perfection  in  godliness.     "  For  whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  G<,d.  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister  and 
mother."— St.  Mark  iii.  35- 

Paul's  conversion. 
The  general  effect,  too,  of  the  doctrines  emanating  from 
the  writings  of   Paul   have   some   weight    agamst    the 
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authority  that  his  supposed  conversion  was  caused  by 
miraculous  interposition. 

In  the  first  plac-.  the  presumption  is  that  'he  Almighty 
had  a  special  pu  .se  in  converting  Paul,  and  that  what- 
ever the  purpose  it  would  be  carried  into  effect  But  we 
can  only  judge  as  to  that  purpose  by  subsequent  events. 
Paul  himself  declares  that  the  special  "  call  "  he  received 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  was  tc  preach  Christ  We 
know  that  the  essence  of  Christ's  teaching  was  the  works 
of  nghteousness-the  doing  of  good  to  others,  and  that 
of  Paul  s  teaching,  that  godliness  can  be  satisfied  by  mere 
taith  and  profession,  a  doctrine  without  any  virtue  beyond 
self-protection.  ' 

Now,  supposing,  which  seems  incredible,  that  although 
Christ  was  specially  sent  by  God  to  instruct  man  in  the 
way  of  righteousness  and  eternal  life,  His  life  and  teach- 
ing were  deficient  for  this  purpose,  and  that  God    then 
selected  Paul,  an  enemy  of  Christ,  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, IS  It  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  result  of 
Paul's  conversion  and  teaching  would  at  least  have  been 
consistent  and  reconcilable  with  the  mission  of  Christ  who 
sought  to  establish  peace  on  earth  -.nd  good  will  among 
men.       Yet,  history  shews  that  nearlv  all  doctrinal  dis- 
putes, wrangling,  and  strife  in  the  churches,  orthodoxies 
sectarian  divisions,  and  prejudices,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  Christianity  and  righteousness,  have  their  origin  <n 
or  can  be  traced,  not  to  the  plain  and  simple  teaching  of 
Christ,  but  to  the  intricate  and  confusing  religious  doc- 
trines concerning  the  theory  of  Christ's  life  and  person 
founded  on  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  others,  who  have 
pinned  their  faith  on  Paul's  doctrines,  because  of  their 
belief  in  his  miraculous  conversion. 
"  How  much  misery  would  have  been  saved  to  Europe 
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if  Christians  had  been  satisfied  with  the  sermon  on  the 
mount." — Lord  Avebury. 

It  therefore  follows  that  if  the  general  results  flowing 
from  the  writings,  preaching  and  doctrines  of  Paul,  are 
owing  to  the  fact  of  his  supposed  miraculous  conversion, 
and  were  as  God  intended  them,  either  that  Christ  was  not 
sent  by  God  as  the  saviour  of  mankind,  or  that  he  erred 
in  his  teaching,  or,  that  God  failed  in  His  purpose,  or 
changed  His  plan. 

In  accepting  any  of  these  theories,  is  it  not  presenting 
a  deity  to  us  as  a  vascillating  and  imperfect  Being,  seem- 
ingly delighted  in  ensnaring  men  for  the  satisfaction  of 
having  them  confess  before  him  their  belief  in  his  power 
to  save  them  from  the  meshes  he  himself  provided  for 
their  destruction? 

Of  course,  if  Christ  was  not  miraculously  bom,  then 
there  would  be  nothing  of  importance  to  men  in  Paul's 
doctrine  that  was  not  included  in  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  miraculous  conver- 
sion, or  a  belief  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Christ  was  specially  sent  by  God 
to  fill  a  mission  according  to  scriptural  prophesy,  and  to 
partake  of  the  Divine  Nature  for  that  purpose,  can  we 
reasonably  believe  that  God  found  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient in  so  short  a  time  after  Christ's  death  to  select  by 
supernatural  means  another  agent  to  explain  Christ  and 
provide  a  new  method  of  regeneration? 

"  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NATURAL  LAWS — MORAL. 

Object  Of  and  relation  to  God's  Will  and  government 
of  the  Universe— All  written  laws  founded  on  the 
Natural— Comments  on  necessity  of  revelation. 

'■  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts,  and 
I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people;  and  they 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall 
know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."— Tere.  xxxi 
33-34- 

"  At  the  outset  in  understanding  the  primary  object  of 
law,  know  this,  that  it  was  never  intended  for  individual- 
ism, but  for  the  general  good,  not  for  personal,  but  uni- 
versal happiness." 

"  True  law  is  right  reason,  conformable  to  nature, 
universal,  unchangeable,  eternal,  whose  commands  urge 
us  to  duty,  and  whose  prohibitions  restrain  us  from  evil." 
— Cicero. 

"  When  God  created  man  and  endued  him  with  free 
will  to  conduct  himself  in  all  parts  of  life,  He  laid  down 
certain  immutable  laws  of  human  nature  whereby  the  free 
will  is  in  some  degree  regulated  and  restrained,  and  gave 
him  also  the  faculty  of  reason  to  discover  the  purport  of 
these  laws.  This  law  of  nature,  being  co-eval  with  man- 
kind and  dictated  by  God  Himself,  is  of  course  superior 
in  obligation  to  any  other.      It  is  binding   over  all    the 
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globe,  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times ;  no  human  laws  are 
of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this,  and  such  of  them  as 
are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  authority 
mediately  or  immediately  from  this  original." — Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone. 

"  This,  therefore,  is  a  law  not  found  in  books,  but  writ- 
ten on  the  fleshy  tablets  of  the  heart,  which  we  have  not 
learned  from  man,  received  or  read,  but  which  we  have 
caught  up  from  nature  herself,  suckef*  -"n  and  imbibed, 
but  for  which  we  were  made ;  we  received  it  not  by  edu- 
cation, but  by  intuition. 

"  For  it  was  reason,  derived  from  the  nature  of  things, 
impelling  man  to  what  is  right,  and  deterring  him  from 
what  is  wronf  ,  which  does  not  then  begin  to  be  law, 
when  it  is  foui  '  written  down  in  books,  but  was  so  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  existence.  It  was  co-eternal  with 
the  Divine  mind,  wherefore  true  and  'iltimate  law  fitted 
to  order  and  to  forbid,  is  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
"  I  see,  therefore,  that  this  has  been  the  idea  of  the 
wisest,  that  law  has  not  been  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  nor  yet  is  it  a  mere  decree  of  the  people,  but  an 
eternal  principle  which  must  direct  the  whole  universe, 
ordering  and  forbidding  everything  with  entire  wisdom." 
— Cicero. 

This  idea  has  been  beautifully  expressed  by  Hooker 
(Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I),  "of  law  there  can  be  no 
less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her 
care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her  power." 

Law  is  the  God-given  power  to  men  of  knowing  good 
from  evil,  and  the  secret  agent— "the  holy  spirit  of 
discipline,"   by   which   these    two    opposing    forces     in 
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human  nature  may  be  reconciled  and  tlie  latter  subdued. 

When  any  considerable  number  of  men  unite  for  a 
common  purpose,  such  as  a  Trades-union  or  Fraternal 
Benevolent  Society,  the  first  matter  o'  importance  is  to 
agree  upon  a  Constitution  and  By-laws,— the  one  defin- 
ing th-  object  of  such  union,  and  the  other  formulating 
a  code  of  rules  which  shall  regulate  the  management  and 
govern  and  control  the  actions  and  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  who  have  combined  to  carry  it  out. 

These  minor  rules  or  laws  are  first  brought  to  your  at- 
tention, because  the  majority  of  men  are  acquainted  with 
the  formation  and  management  of  some  inter-social  or- 
ganization, and  can  at  once  understand  and  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  the  rules  and  by-laws  connected  there- 
with. 

The  object  is  to  bring  the  reader's  mind  at  once  to 
realize  this  important  fact,  namely,  that  men  do  not  be- 
come members  of  any  such  association  or  society  tor  the 
purpose  of  obeying  its  By-laws  or  Rules,  tliese  being  the 
means  only  to  an  end,  namely,  that  of  accomplishing  the 
common  purpose  set  forth  in  the  constitution. 

Now,  it  is  on  the  same  principle,  based  on  a  like  mo- 
tive, that  what  are  known  as  written  laws  are  instituted 
for  the  government  of  nations,  provinces,  cities,  towns 
and  villages.  They  must  all  be  considered,  as  they  were 
intended  to  be  the  means  only  to  an  end.  Whatever 
necessity  there  may  be  for  the  government  of  nations, 
communities  and  societies  by  law,  it  is  manifest  that 
obedience  to  law  is  not  the  object  for  which  they  exist, 
any  more  than  it  can  be  said  a  ship  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rudder,  because  the  latter  is  necessary  for  the 
control  or  government  of  the  ship. 

Another  feature,  equally  important   for    our    earliest 
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comprehension,  is  this,  that  although  we  speak  of  laws  in 
the  plural  number,  and  of  different  kinds,  and  distinguish 
one  kind  from  another  as  written,  revealed,  unwritten, 
moral,  common,  statute,  criminal  or  ecclesiastical,  there 
is  but  one  law,  known  as  the  natural,  the  unwritten,  the 
moral,  or  the  Divine  law. 

All  other  so-called  laws  are  but  evidences  or  records 
shewing  how  man  has  interpreted,  adapted  and  applied 
the  principles,  forces,  or  phenomena  of  natural  law  so  far 
as  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  national,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  in  regulating  communities  and  societies  of 
men. 

What  is  known  as  the  moral  law  is  that  part  of  the 
natural  law  dictated  by  the  holy  spirit  of  discipline  in 
man,  and  which  manifests  in  the  highest  degree  when  ob- 
served, the  Divine  nature  within  him ;  but  because  it  is 
not  particularly  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  positive 
law— (We  explain  why  in  another  chapter)— men  have 
been  taught  to  treat  it  as  being  inferior  to  revealed  or 
written  law.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  for  as 
Aristotle  says,  "  The  moral  law  is  superior  to  the  written 
law,  and  treats  of  matters  of  greater  weight ;  for  the 
Supreme  Ruler  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  written 
law." 

We  shall  perceive  this  truth  more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 
In  the  meantime,  as  it  appears  certain  that  all  supposed 
revealed  and  written  laws  are  but  interpretations  of  the 
natural  law,  and  as  Puffendorff  says,  "  it  is  the  will  of 
God  man  should  frame  his  life  according  to  that  disposi- 
tion and  method  which  He  seems  peculiarly  to  have  as- 
signed him  above  the  life  of  brutes ;  and  since  this  cannot 
otherwise  be  achieved  and  compassed  than  by  the  observ- 
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ance  of  natural  law,  it  must  be  supposed  that  God  hath 
laid  an  obligation  on  man  to  obey  the  law,  as  a  means  not 
arismg  from  human  invention,  or  changeable  at  human 
pleasure,  but  expressly  ordained  by  God  himself  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  design,"  it  is  important  to  feel 
that  as  part  of  the  chief  object  of  life,-that  of  subduing 
the  earth— man  should  consider  the  subjugation  of  him- 
self and  the  development  and  use  of  his  faculties  in  the 
discovery  and  application  of  the  secrets  of  natural  law  as 
an  imperative  duty.  ' 

The  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  To  acquire  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  wisdom  wherewith  to  discover  and 
understand  natural  law,  its  causes  and  effects,  requires  the 
highest  development  of  philosophy,  and  is  properly  re- 
garded as  a  science.  But  to  submit  oneself  wholly  to  the 
government  of  natural  law,  and  in  all  the  daily  actions  and 
duties  of  life,  to  "  overcome  evil  with  good,"  is  to  become 
perfect  in  wisdom  and  righteousness— a  result,  the  ex- 
perience of  all  men  teaches,  is  very  difficult  to  reach 
"  For  many  shall  be  called  but  few  chosen";  and  as  our 
immortal  Shakespeare  hath  written,  "  If  to  do  were  as 
easy  to  know  as  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been 
churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces."  It 
is  this  fact  that  furnishes  the  strongest  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  and  all  Scriptural  instruction 
in  righteousness  being  Divinely  inspired.  Because  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  men  were  then  conditionally 
unfitted  to  interpret,  adapt  and  apply  the  fundamenUl 
principles  of  natural  law  to  civil  or  moral  government,  if 
God  caused  this  to  be  done  for  them,  as  undoubtedly 
there  were  communities  then  existing  necessarily  requir- 
ing such  government. 
This,  however,  affords  no  proof  that  men  were  not  then 
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endowed  with  enabling  faculties  for  this  purpose.  What 
they  lacked  in  addition  to  sufficient  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience for'a  due  submission  to  government  by  law,  was 
an  executive  head  with  authority  and  power  to  enforce  it. 
For,  if  men  had  intellectual  faculties  enabling  them  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  in 
sufficient  measure  to  cause  obedi(  'ce  to  them,  it  follows 
that  they  had  faculties  capable  of  being  developed  and 
exercised  in  the  construction  thereof. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  measure  ever  insti- 
tuted for  the  government  of  man  had  any  potency,  where 
the  majority  of  those  affected  by  it  did  not  approve  or 
appreciate  the  underlying  spirit  or  motive,  »'.  e.,  the 
natural  law,  or  what  is  commonly  called  "common 
sense." 

If,  therefore,  we  have  been  right  so  far  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  origin  and  object  of  law,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
man  has  really  been  capable  of  understanding  and  acting 
in  conformity  with  natural  law  from  the  first,  't  follows 
that  written  or  revealed  laws  have  been  only  conditionally 
and  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  moral  government 
of  man. 

Puffendorflf,  in  his  most  celebrated  work,  "  The  law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,"  says  "  The  laws  of  nature  would 
have  a  full  and  perfect  power  of  binding  men,  although 
God  Almighty  had  never  proposed  them  anew  in  his  re- 
vealed word.  For  man  was  under  obligation  to  obey 
his  creator  by  what  means  soever  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
vey to  them  the  knowledge  of  His  will.  Nor  was  there 
any  absolute  necessity  of  a  particular  revelation  to  make 
a  rational  creature  sensible  of  his  subjection  to  the 
superior  Authority  and  Governor  of  things." 
The  significance  of  this  conclusion  will  be  evident  to 
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those  who  believe  that  man  can  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
perfection  m  godliness  independent  of  revelation,  espec- 
ully  .f  on  investigating  the  evidence  respecting  direct 
revelation  rom  God  it  be  found  that  such  is  limited  to  a 
much  smaller  portion  of  the  Scriptures  than  is  generally 
supposed.  '^  ^ 

The  question  as  to  what  God  did  actually  reveal  and 
when  direct  revelation  ceased,  is  an  important  one  for 
consideration;  and  although  it  would  involve  too  lengthy 
an  argument  to  be  fully  entered  upon  here,  yet  a  few 
words  en  passant,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  have  stated  as  a  plausible  reason  for  direct  revela- 
tion that  it  was  conditionally  necessary  to  enable  men  to 
dwell  sociably  together  in  order  to  carry  out  the  true  ob- 
ject of  hfe,  and  we  have  seen  that  men  from  the  first  were 
endowed  with  intellectual  faculties  for  interpreting  and 
applying  the  principles  of  natural  law,  otherwise  such 
men  as  Jonah,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  could 
not  have  become  righteous  and  qualified  themselves  for 
God  s  Heavenly  Kingdom,  and  further,  "  that  the  Gen- 
tiles which  had  not  the  law  did  by  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law." 

But  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  come  to  light  a 
code  of  laws,  cut  in  stone  as  were  the  Commandments 
given  to  Moses,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  were 
promulgated  amongst  the  Gentiles  700  vears  before  the 
latter,  and  are  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  code  of  laws  in 
existence.* 

Nor  can  one  read  th-"-  most  ancient  code  without  per- 
ceiving that  man  unaided,  so  far  as  known,  by  revelation, 
asjraly  interpreted,  adopted  and  applied  the  principles 

•  Tke  cod.  promulgated  by  Hammnrabi,  Kins  of  Babylon,  H.C.  aiBs-sj,,  Tran»- 
LtedbyC.  H.  W.  J„bn,  M.A.    Publisb.rs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  58  George s,„e,,  Edinbu,,!,. 
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of  natural  law,  as  we  can  perceive  them  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  differ  from  what  men  would 
now  generally  approve,  only  in  the  severity  of  the  penal- 
ties imposed — those  under  this  ancient  code,  as  they  were 
under  the  Mosaic,  being  unduly  excessive  as  compared 
with  those  imposed  under  modern  civilized  govemmc-.t. 
Moreover,  as  Paul  said,  "  The  word  of  God  is  not 
bound,"  and  although  the  bible  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures,"  and  regarded  as  the  only  book  con- 
taining the  word  of  God  or  matter  of  revelation,  there  is 
no  authority  for  including  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  category  as  The  Scriptures,  which 
Christ  and  His  apostles  referred  to,  in  the  sense  that  the 
former  writings  were  the  result  of  direct  communication 
or  inspiration  from  God.  These  books  are  but  historical 
records  of  the  doings,  thoughts  and  sayings  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  and  do  not,  nor  does  any  other  writing  con- 
tain any  reliable  evidence  that  the  mind  of  God  directed 
or  inspired  them. 

Nor  is  there  any  authority  for  believing  that  the  work 
of  selecting  and  uniting  these  books  under  one  title  was 
divinely  authorized  or  inspired. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    UNWRITTEN    OR    MORAL    LAW    FURTHER 
CONSIURRED. 

Superiority  of  Natural  law— Verified  in  Christ's  fife 
and  teaching— Instructive  exposition  by  Doctor  Marli- 
neau  on  the  foundation  of  the  Moral  law. 


*'  But  above  all,  the  victory  ih  most  Kuro 
For  him  who,  8eeking  fnith  liy  virtue,  striveis 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience— conscience  reverenced,  and  oljeyed 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  His  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. " 

[WOKDSWORTH.] 

"  If  thou  would'st  hear  the  Nameless,  and  wilt  dive 
Into  the  temple-ca>e  of  thine  own  self, 
There,  brooding  by  the  central  oltar,  thou 
May'st  haply  learn  the  Nameless  hath  a  voice 
By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou  be  wise, 
As  if  thou  knewest,  tho'  thou  canst  not  know." 

[Tessvsi.n.i 

"Laws  are  made,  or  more  accurately  speaking  thev 
are  formulated,  for  law  breakers.  This  is  a  way  of  say- 
ing that  law  expresses  a  pre-existing  feeling  or  sense  of 
right,  which  needs  to  be  embodied  in  the  language  of 
command  only  when  some  one  seems  to  violate  it.  It  is 
important  that  this  should  be  understood,  because  the  un- 
expressed or  unwritten  law  of  life  and  conduct  must  be 
a  fundamental  and  paramount  principle  latent  in  the 
inner  conscience,  and  forming  the  instinct   to   which    a 
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written  law  appeals.  This  idea  was  set  forth  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  those  memorable  words,  "  For  when  the 
gentiles  which  have  not  the  law  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law  are  a  law 
unto  themselves,  which  shesv  the  work  of  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and 
their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  cxcu  rig 
one  another."  (Romans  II.  14-15).  As  a  matter  oi  lact 
and  experience,  those  who  conform  to  a  '!'.■■  v  lllingly  are 
conscious  of  its  rectitude,  while  those  \\ii  ■  are  restrained 
by  it  are  lawless  in  principle,  and,  but  for  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  law  breaking,  would  incontinently  offend. 
That  which  we  have  called  the  inner  feeling  or  sense  of 
right  is  of  course  dri.vndent  for  its  development  on  the 
combined  influence^  of  example  and  education,  but  the 
root  and  pr'n  •;  e  of  honor  and  honesty  exist  in  priority 
and  wholly   acependent  of  the  accident  of  culture." 

"  Strange,  tlien,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  lit  diicinotl 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding  ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue,  diflicult,  abst.'use,  and  dark. 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few  ! 
Strange,  should  he  deal  heiein  in  nice  res|)ectfj, 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !     Believe  it  not : 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars  ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers. 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts — 
No  mystery  is  here  ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart."  [Wordsworth.  ] 

Strange  indeed,  but  true,  if  God  had  not  endowed  man 
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with  faculties  capable  of  comprehending  the  excellence 
of  tnoral  qualities.  And  the  reason  why  the  rectitude  of 
God's  chosen  people,  notwithstanding  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  from  Moses  until  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  gentiUs,  who  did  bv  nature  tlio  things 
contamed  in  the  law,  was  because  the  former  took  no 
clue  from  nature;  they  were  blind  to  cau.c  and  effect  and 
looked  only  to  revelation.  "  Tlicy  did  not  recognize  an 
established  and  regular  order  of  nature  as  ihe  means 
through  which  God  governs  the  world,  and  to  which  lie 
requires  man  to  adopt  his  conduct ;  but  thcv  regardi- 1 
every  element  of  physical  nature  and  every  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  as  under  the  administration  of  a  special  and 
supernatural  providence.  They  viewed  God  as  w  ielding 
ali  these  elements  arbitrarily,  according  to  His  will,  and 
on  that  Will  they  believed  they  could  operate  by  religious 
faith  and  observances." — George  Combe. 

The  Jews  obeyed  the  revealed  ordinances  only  to  he- 
justified  thereby,  and  not  as  a  justification  of  their  belief 
in  God ;  they  placed  all  4heir  faith  upon  keeping  the  mere 
letter  thereof,  without  comprehending  the  fact  that  the 
unwritten  law  or  law  of  nature  contained  the  spirit  and 
fundamental  principles  of  all  written  or  revealed  ordi- 
nances and  were  of  far  more  importance  to  be  observed. 

But  Christ  understood  this,  and  not  only  made  it  the 
chief  object  of  His  teaching,  but  he  akso  made  His  life, 
conduct  and  actions  one  grand  and  glorious  example  cf 
the  truths  which  he  taught. 

He  knew  that  man  had  been  cominanded  by  God  to 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself  (see  Levi.  xix.  18),  but  he 
also  knew  that  no  commandment,  revealed  or  written,  was 
sufficient  per  se  to  justify  obedience.  He  knew  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  divine  law  was  Love,  and  that 
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unless  man  loved  God  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  the 
mere  observance  of  written  law  without  the  operative 
function  of  the  spirit  made  the  latter  a  dead  letter,  with  a 
tendency  to  retard  rather  than  to  advance  man  in  his 
natural  evolution  or  progress  towards  perfection  in 
righteousness,  which  he  desired  men  to  reach,  when  he 
said,  "  Be  ye  perfect  even  also  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect." 

Who  can  read  Christ's  sermon  on  the  Mount  and  not 
be  convinced  that  his  appeal  was  to  the  inner  nature  of 
man  and  not  to  revealed  or  written  law  for  the  motive 
power  of  righteousness  ?  Nor  have  we  to  look  for  con- 
firmation of  this  beyond  the  fact  that  he  made  it  clear  to 
his  audience  that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,"  since 
it  shews  that  the  probable  effect  of  his  sermon  would  lead 
men  ignorant  of  natural  law  to  believe  this,  whereas  he 
was  only  seeking  to  establish  a  preference  for  he  latter 
without  disparaging  the  necessity  of  the  former. 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  But  I  say  unto  you 
that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
already  committed  adultery  in  his  heart."  Yet,  according 
to  the  doctr"  A  of  Paul,  "  Where  no  I'.w  is  there  is  no 
transgression."  However,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  said, 
speaking  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  "  there  are  some  things 
in  them  hard  to  understand,"  and  history  will  certainly 
verify  this  statement. 

All  laws  of  a  prohibitory  nature,  and  these  include 
nearly  all  written  laws,  have  been  passed  only  by  reason 
of  the  e^:igencies  of  civil  government ;  they  are  not  uni- 
versal in  their  application  ;  they  operate  as  a  protection 
and  benefit  indirectly  to  the  rest  of  mankind  by  restrain- 
ing the  wrong  doer,  but  do  not  improve  his  character,  or 
effect  the  purpose  for  which  natural  law  was  designed. 


The  Umvritten  or  Moral  Law.  j-g 

The  penalties  imposed  by  human  laws,  and  the  fear  of 
Gods  wrath  in  respect  of  disobedience  to  revealed  law 
have  much  to  do  with  the  importance  men  attach  to  them' 
and  doubtless  led  them  to  believe  that  all  written  laws  are 
more  important  to  be  observed  and  respected  than  the  un- 
written law.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  consequences 
of  violating  the  one  is  far  less  serious  in  its  effect  than 
the  consequences  attending  the  non-observance  of  the 
other.  In  the  first  place,  all  written  laws  being  founded 
on  natural  law.  both  laws  are  violated  at  the  same  time 
that  you  violate  any  written  law,  and  although  man  may 
be  directly  punished  for  an  infraction  of  the  former  he 
remains  still  answerable  for  an  infraction  of  the  latter 
and  in  all  probability  is  left  without  a  proper  appreciation 
and  respect  for  the  natural  la\s  which  is  the  only  and  un- 
failing safeguard  against  further  liability  to  offend. 

"  By  asceticism,  by  laws  and  enactments,  by  pains  and 
penalties,  you  may  repress  the  outward  manifestations  of 
evil;  but  nothing  short  of  bringing  a  larger  good  will 
overcome  the  evil  principle  itself."— VV.  De  Witt  Hyde 

In  the  second  place,  natural  law  is  far  more  important 
m  relation  to  its  cause  and  effect  than  written  or  revealed 
laws,  because  its  object  is  not  so  much  to  prevent  men 
from  doing  wrong,  as  to  induce  them  to  do  what  is  right 
and  to  make  laws  for  this  purpose  operative  in  apy  writ- 
ten form  is  impracticable. 

You  may  have  some  principles,  rules  of  equitv.  axioms 
proverbs,  parables  and  precepts,  useful  in  the^r  applica- 
tion in  a  general  way,  but  no  nation  or  people  ever  at- 
tempted to  establish  laws  with  penalties  annexed  for  not 
doing  right. 

The  fact  that  Courts  of  Equity  have  been  instituted  for 
adjusting  the  rights  of  persons  founded  on  the  unwritten 
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law,  and  yet  admit  of  but  few  rules  for  general  applica- 
tion, shews  the  impracticability  of  adapting  any  settled 
written  laws  for  correcting  mistakes  and  errors  of  judg- 
men  and  in  enforcing  acts  of  morality  and  Hghteousness 
in  the  everyday  actions  and  conduct  of  men. 

Christ  knew  that  all  the  wisdom  and  understanding 
necessary  to  a  perfect  life  could  not  be  embodied  in  any 
written  law,  yet  directly  and  by  means  of  parables  he 
taught  as  man  never  yet  taught,  with  the  object  of  re- 
deeming men  from  the  bondage  of  the  .  ritten  law  by  the 
power  of  love.  He  clearly  perceived  that  the  Jewish 
conception  of  law  had  ever  been  a  false  one,  and  that  they 
had  never  understood,  much  less  acknowledged,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  natural  law  as  the  foundation  of  all  written 
laws — the  superior  force  and  efficacy  of  which  offered 
the  truest  and  surest  way  of  manifesting  the  divine  nature 
in  man. 

He  therefore  "  opened  his  mouth  in  parables,"  and 
"  uttered  things  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." — Matt.  xiii.  35. 

With  him,  as  Doctor  Martineau  says,  "  the  inward  af- 
fections, whence  all  action  flows,  suspended  whole  chap- 
ters of  the  Mosaic  code.  He  over-rid  admitted  statutory 
ordinances  of  God  by  his  intimated  prior  idea  in  the  con- 
struction of  nature  and  the  moral  life  of  man,  and  by  this 
mode  of  treatment  he  took  away  all  final  authority  from 
defined  systems  of  law  and  usage,  and  made  them  liable 
to  be  tested  by  the  standards  of  their  reason  and  higher 
sense  of  right,  making  living  conscience  the  perpetual 
amender  of  historic  enactments    and    social     practice." 

The  parables  of  Christ  particularly  supply  material  for 
reflection  on  the  principles  underlying  natural  law.  It  is 
in  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan  where,  perhaps,  He  most 
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clearly  shews,  not  only  the  superiority  of  the  natural 
aw,  but  some  ill  effect  of  being  under  he  writ- 
ten law.  There  was  nothing  in  the  written  law 
compelling  either  the  Priest  or  Levite,  under  fear 
of  punishment,  to  stop  and  render  assistance  to 
tlie  wounded  traveller,  and  so  these  representatives  of 
religion  and  the  "revealed"  laws,  passed  on  with  their 
hearts  untouched  by  any  pity,  compassion  or  love,  appar- 
ently unconcerned  as  to  the  fate  of  him.  whom  it  was  left 
for  the  representative  of  natural  law  to  succor,  and  who 
exemplified  in  this  act  the  life  and  teaching  of  God's 
noblest  son. 

"  A  written  law  is  not  only  inferior  in  value  to  the  un- 
written law  within  us,  but  it  actually  blunts  the  instinct 
ot  right  by  relieving  the  conscience  from  the  invigorat- 
ing tasks  of  thinking  for  itself,  and,  as  it  were  feelmg  its 
way  through  life  by  its  own  moral  instinct.      Obviously 
no  pretence  of  righteousness,  or  even  of  the  avoidance  of 
actual  wrong  doing,  could  ever  be  based   on   the     most 
rigorous  observance  of  the  Mosaic  code,  or  of  any  other 
system  ot  laws  which  could  possibly  be  devised.      Long 
before  the  question  of  law  or  lawfulness  is  formulated  in 
the  mind,  the  unwritten  law  has  been  broken,   and    this 
is  It  which  constitutes  the  crossing  of  the  boundary-line 
between  innocence  and  wrong  doing.     No  expressed  law 
ever  did  more  than  put  a  barrier  of  restraint  in  the  way 
of  the  overt  and  actual  wrong-doer.      It  is  whollv  dead 
and  useless  as  an  agent  of  culture.      This    is  why    \\  e 
strive  to  throw  those  who  are  in  doubt  about  the    right 
and  wrong  of  matters  of  personal  conduct    back     upon 
their  own  consciences  for  guidance.      True  self-culture 
m  the  ways  of  right  must  begin  in  the  heart,  and  the  first 
step  must  consist  in  placing  the  will  under  the  dominion 
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of  the  conscience,  so  that  whatever  is  even  suspected  of 
being  evil  may  be  inst'.ntly  avoided  without  waiting  to 
ask  self,  much  less  others,  whether  it  is  wrong.      If  it  be 
thought  of  as  possibly  wrong,  it  is  so  to  the  person  who 
thinks  of  it.      We  should  not  therefore   break    up    the 
unity  of  man's  nature  and  responsibility  by  speaking  and 
thinking  of  his  religious  character  and  destiny  as  sepa- 
rate, or  at  least  separable  from  his  worldly  character  and 
conduct.      There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  distinction  or  dif- 
ference between  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  above  and 
worldly  wisdom.       "  Goodness  "  is  not  something  to  be 
added  to  the  consciousness,  but  must  form   an    mtegral 
part  of  the  character.      Righteousness,  in  the  only  true 
sense  of  that  much  abused  term,  is  right  all  through.  The 
righteous  man  is  not  more  what  is  termed  "  a  saint  "  than 
his  neighbors.    He  is  simply  honest  and  true  of  heart,  and 
therefore  honest  and  true  in  his  conduct,  and  honorable 
and  trustworthy  in  all  his  dealings  with  others.    He  is  not 
a  professor,  but  a  practical  good  liver  and  doer.       His 
honesty  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  his  conscious  sin- 
cerity and  self-respect  enable  him  to  avow  the  views  he 
entertains  and  the  hopes  he  cherishes ;  but,  while  he  does 
not  shrink,  because  he  is  honest  and  candid,  from  giving 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  he  does  not  parade 
his  opinions,  or  seek  credit  for  the  simple  doing  of  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  duty.* 

"  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-  control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power,— power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncalled  for— but  to  live  by  law." 

[TiNNVSOS.] 
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Doctor  Martineau  says  "  that  the  moral  quality  lies  ex- 
clusively m  the  inner  spring,  of  which  the  act  is  bom  It 
IS  on  the  home  enclosure,  within  the  private  plot  of  our 
consciousness,  that  we  make  acquaintance  with  the 
spnngs  of  action,  and  are  forced  to  see  them  as  they  are  • 
and  if  here  it  is  that  we  discern  the  sacredness  and  the 
sin,  our  primary  school  of  morals  lies  within  ourselves 
and  wc  may  dismiss,  as  a  play  of  ingenious  fiction  all  at- 
tempts to  explain  our  own  conscience  as  a  reflection  of 
other  men's  looks,  and  to  elaborate  the  delicate  sanctities 
of  private  duty  out  of  the  coarse  fibre  of  public  self- 
interest.  Society,  once  tempted  by  flattery  to  believe 
Itself  the  source  of  moral  law,  is  ever  sliding  towards  dis- 
solution; but,  while  reverently  living  as  its  product  and 
Its  organ,  becomes  ever  firmer  and  more  glorious. 

From  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  which  we 
have  traced,  we  see  how  it  is  that  all  great  moral  natures 
instinctively  turn  inwards ;  and  by  their  native  thirst  for 
divine  knowledge,  are  carried  to  the  fountains  of  self- 
knowledge.  There  it  is,  in  the  secret  glades  of  thought 
and  motive,  that  the  springs  of  life  arise,  and  the  distinc- 
tive lights  and  shadows  of  good  and  ill  are  seen  to  play ; 
and  thither  is  the  soul  invariably  led  by  the  genius  of 
duty.  Even  amid  the  brilliant  distractions  of  Athens,  it 
was  to  this  centre  that  Socrates  retreated  from  the  specu- 
lations of  science,  and  the  dazzling  ambitions  of  men,  and 
disciplined  himself  to  be  the  martyr  of  the  first  ethical 
philosophy,  and  the  father  of  all  others.  Under  the 
weight  of  empire,  it  was  the  chief  care  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  commune  with  his  own  heart,  and  from  that 
silent  converse  he  brought  a  strength  and  harmony  of 
virtue  which  shames  the  whole  calendar  of  saints.  As 
soon  as  the  religion  of  Christ  had  had  time  to  make  itself 
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felt,  and  to  fix  its  spirit  legibly  in  the  hymn,  the  prayer, 
the  literature,  of  the  faith,  the  unsuspected  contents  of 
the  human  soul  seemed  to  pour  themselves  forth  in  a  flood 
of  pathetic  confession,  and  to  open  resources  for  a  new 
and  deeper  drama  of  life.  And  compare  where  we  will 
the  expression  of  ancient  and  of  modern  civilization,  in 
their  epics,  their  tragedies,  their  art,  or  their  philosophy, 
the  relative  interest  of  tiie  outward  world  pales  in  the 
later  ages  before  the  inner  mysteries  of  our  own  nature. 
The  broad  canvas  of  history  fascinates  us  less  than  the 
cabinet  portrait  of  biography  with  its  silent  lips  and 
meaning  eyes;  and,  through  the  pomp  of  statesmanship 
and  the  din  of  revolution,  we  pierce  with  eager  search  to 
the  play  of  individual  passion  and  the  conflict  of  personal 
character.  This  reflective  tendency,  this  retirement 
within,  is  due  to  the  hidden  sense  rather  than  the  open 
discovery  that  here  is  the  true  seat  of  law — the  place  of 
judgment,  whence  there  is  no  appeal.  .And  hence  it  is 
never  in  light  mood,  with  noisy  and  jaunty  step-  but  with 
hushed  breath,  and  on  the  tip-toe  of  silence,  that  we  draw 
near  to  look  into  these  inner  circles  of  the  soul.  Else- 
where, we  can  go  familiarly  in  and  out,  and  take  our  notes 
of  what  we  find,  without  disturbance  to  the  humour  of 
the  hour ;  but  there  we  know  there  is  a  sanctuary,  and  'ere 
we  reach  it  an  invisible  incense  breathes  upon  our  hearts 
and  subdues  us  into  involuntary  worship.  While  the 
mere  external  study  of  man,  the  scrutiny  of  them  by  in- 
tellectual eyesight,  is  the  constant  source  of  cynical  illu- 
sion, meditative  seif-knowledge  is  the  true  school  of 
reverence,  of  sympathy,  of  hope,  of  immovable  humility ; 
for  there,  we  see  side  by  side,  what  we  are  and  what  we 
ought  to  be ;  and  of  unquenohahle  a.-spiration ;  for  there 
too  we  meet,  spirit  to  spirit,  the  a  mighty  holiness  that 
lifts  us  to  himself. 
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the"close"t  oTl?'  ''"'^"■^.  ^"-""^-l  °"e  by  one,  uken  i.Uo 
he  closet  of  some  socrat.c  questioner,  schooled  in  reacli- 
mg  the  confessional  of  thought  they  would  read  "be 

Zt  ro^th  '"""'  '""^^""'^"'  °^  ^*-'  '^^- 

ences  among  their  mcent.ves,  and  would  own  a  law    of 

God  written  on  the  heart. 

We  find  our  proper  personality  only  in  society  •  and  it 
.s  by  exposure  in  the  light  of  other  conscicn  eM.a  tl  e 
colors  of  our  own  steal  forth.  Especially  is  ten  ay 
o  mequahty  m  the  characters  around  us' the  r  pul£ 
of  those  below   the  attraction  of  those  aboye  our  1  vel 

hat  wakes  up  the  forces  of  our  proper  nature,  and   by 
traT  r^^"'.'°  "'""'  ^^  ^^P'^="'°"'.  '"^s    he  blind 

Am  I  tr  '"'°  ""  '""'"""^  P=""  °f  ^  -^P-'-'  career 
Am  I  thrown  among  associates  who  breathe  a  lower  at- 
mosphere, and  who  appeal  to  incentiyes  which  n  1 
heart  I  cannot  honor  as  the  best?    My  secret  ideal    tani 

f  I  am  weak,  m  my  resolution  if  I  a,«  strong,  its  authority 

Am  T  .T";;T-  ""'  "'"^  ''^'"^  ''>-  °f  P'O-  -  of  help. 
Am  I  admitted  mto  the  company  of  greater  and  purer 

at  what  had  scarcely  y.s.ted  my  dreams;  who  hold  them- 

Wn  To  "f  k"'""'  ^'  *^  '''^P°-'  °^  -ff-"o- 
thelar    .rt  T':  ^'  '""■"entary  flash;  who  rise  aboye 

me  Z^  1  '"  ™'  '"'  ""  *^  ^""«  *at  shame 
me,  and  bear  the  sorrows  that  break  me  down"^  The 
whole  secret  and  sanctity  01  life  seem  to  burst  upon  .ne 
a  once;  and  I  find  how  near  the  ground  is  the  highest  I 
have  touched,  and  how  the  steps  of  possibility  ascend 
and  pass  away,  and  lose  themselves  in  heaven.  This  is  • 
the  discphne.  this  the  divine  school  for  the  unfolding  of 
our  moral  nature,  the  appeal  of  character  without  to  char- 
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acter  within.  The  sacred  poem  of  our  own  hearts,  with 
its  passionate  hymns,  its  quiet  prayers,  is  writ  in  invisible 
ink,  and  only  when  the  lamp  of  other  lives  brings  its  warm 
light  near  do  the  lines  steal  out,  and  give  their  music  to 
the  voice,  their  solemn  meaning  to  the  soul.  In  this  sense 
of  interdependence  we  do,  undoubtedly,  owe  our  moral 
sentiment  largely  to  others,  but  only  because  they,  too, 
bear  that  about  them  which  we  revere  or  abhor,  and  their 
character  serves  as  the  mirror  of  our  own.  In  a  world 
morMy  constituted,  where  the  authority  of  conscience 
hast  at  least  its  implicit  presence  in  every  mind  the  ethical 
action  and  reaction  of  men  upon  each  other  will  be  in- 
finite, and  will  so  far  prevail  over  the  solitary  force  of  the 
individual  nature,  that  no  one,  however  exception?  lly 
great,  will  escape  all  relation  to  the  general  level  of  his 
time.  The  dependence,  then,  of  the  moral  consciousness 
for  its  growth  upon  society  is  incident  to  its  very  nature. 
The  common  sentiment  of  conscience  is  the  very  ground 
of  pub'ic  law,  the  assumption  of  private  honor,  and 
weavtE  us  all  into  one  texture  of  moral  relations,  which 
has  neither  continuous  strength,  nor  pattern  of  beauty, 
till  the  single  threads  disappear  in  the  whole  and  take  the 
order  of  the  disposing  will. 

No  suspicion  of  illusion  against  our  primary  faculties 
can  be  entertained,  for  we  have  access  to  no  world  but 
that  which  thoy  present  to  us,  and  the  account  we  cannot 
check  it  is  our  wisdom  to  take  on  trust.  The  moral  in- 
tuition exists;  and  the  atheistic  universe  vanishes  before 
its  face.  We  know  ourselves  to  be  living  under  com- 
mand and  with  freedom  to  give  or  withhold  obedience; 
and  this  lifts  us  at  once  into  jivine  relations,  and  connects 
us  with  One  supreme  in  the  distinguishing  glories  of  per- 
sonal existence,  wi'dom,  justice,  holiness.       Wo     have 
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only  to  open  and  read  the  credentials  of  conscience,  and 
this  discovery  bursts  upon  us  at  once.      That   sense    of 
authority  which  pervades  our  moral  nature  and  tempers 
It  with  silent  reverence,  places  us  under  that  which   i« 
higher  than  we.  which  has  claims  on  our  personality  and 
hovers  over  it,  and  keeps  near  its  problems  with  trans- 
cendent presence.      But  the  world  of  nature  and  outward 
phenomena  has  in  it  nothing  that  is  thus  superhuman  •  nor 
can  matter  and  force,  with  their  linear   necessities  'and 
predetermined  tracks  of  successive  effects  give  the  free 
spirit  its  alternative  law.      AM  the  world  of  humanity, 
however  rich  in  saints  and  heroes  who  are  above  you  and 
me,  and  may  well  discipline  our  hearts  to  homage,  is  here 
all  in  the  same  case  with  us,  and  bends  low  before    the 
same  vision.       Seeing  then,  that  the  impersonal  cannot 
morally  rule  the  personal,  and  that   over    living     spirit 
nothing  short  of  living  spirit  greater  in    elevation    can 
wield  authority,  what  remains  but  tliat  we  recognize  the 
communion  of  a  divine  visitant,  and  accept  the  light  of 
conscience  as  no  longer  an  unmeaning  phosphorescence 
of  our  own  nature,  but  as  the  revealing   and    appealing 
look  of  God?    The  wise  and  good   of  every    age    have 
variously  struggled  to  express   in   adequate    terms    the 
solemnity  of  human  obligation ;  but  all  the  strivings  of 
their  thought  have  culminated  in  this:     "The  word  of 
conscience  is  the  voice  of  God."     To  this,  indeed,  all  the 
indications  lead.      The  law  that  is  over  us,  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  is  a  selective  law ;  it  looks,  as  wo  have  shewn, 
at  the  springs  of  action  together,  announces  a  comparison 
jetween  them,  and  tells  the  result :     "  This  h  worthier 
than  that."      Such  a  selective  law  can  issue  from  nothing 
but  a  preferential  will,    In  the  realm  of  nature  and  neces- 
sity the  forces  move  right  on  to  their  determinate  end; 
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compare  nothing,  and  prefer  nothing,  and  turn  up,  with- 
out pause  or  scruple,  the  sole  possibility  given  them  to 
execute.  And  this  selective  law  speaks  direct  to  a  selec- 
tive power  in  us ;  exalting  this  above  tl'at,  il  requires  that 
we  should  do  so  too.  It  is  the  appeal  of  will  to  will : 
"  This  is  my  choice  ;  be  it  yours  also."  And  so  it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  bending  of  the  divine  holiness  to  train 
the  human ;  the  overflowing  sanctity  of  the  Supreme 
Mind,  shed  forth  to  elicit  by  free  sympathy  the  secret 
possibility  of  ours.  This  new  and  spiritual  function 
ascribed  to  God  is  but  the  just  sequel,  as  we  ascend  the 
gradations  of  being,  to  his  prior  indwelling  in  the  world. 
As  the  forces  of  nature  are  his  causality,  and  the  instincts 
of  the  creature  his  seeing  guidance  of  the  blind,  so  the 
alternative  apprehensions  of  conscience  are  the  prefer- 
ential lights  of  his  moral  nature,  the  first  reporting  his 
power,  the  second  his  wisdom,  the  third  his  righteous- 
ness. That  it  is  the  same  one  life  which  is  the  ground 
of  all  is  plain  from  the  intertexture  of  the  whole ;  for  it 
is  amongst  the  instinctive  impulses  of  the  animated  world 
that  the  problems  of  ethical  experience  first  arise ;  and  it 
is  through  the  physical  constitution  of  nature,  and  of  our 
own  organism  in  particular  that  many  of  the  penalties  of 
the  moral  law  make  themselves  felt.  The  causality  of 
the  world,  therefore,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  all-holy  Will ; 
and  whether  within  or  without  us,  in  the  distant  stellar 
spaces,  or  in  the  self-conscious  life  of  the  tempted  or  as- 
piring mind,  we  are  in  one  divine  embrace — ''  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever." 

Here,  too,  we  reach  the  precise  point  of  transition  from 
morals  to  religion,  and  step  across  the  boundary  from 
Pagan  nobleness  to  Christion  sanctity.  Divine  guidance 
has  never  and  nowhere  failed  to  men ;  nor  has  it  ever,  in 
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the  most  essential  things,  largely  differed  amongst  them- 
but  It  has  not  always  been  recognized  as  divine,  much  less 
as  the  hvmg  contact  of  Spirit  with  Spirit-thc  comnum- 
lon  of   affection   between   God  and  man.       While  con- 
science remained  an  impersonal  lati;  stern  and  silent,  with 
only  a  jealous  Nemesis  behind,    man    had   to   stand   u,, 
alone,  and  work  out  for  himself  his  independent  mag- 
nanimity, and  he  could  only  be  the  pagan  hero.     When 
conscience  was  found  to  be  inseparably  blended  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  speak  in  tones  immcdiatelv  divine   it 
became  the  very  shrine  of  worship:  its  strife,'its  repent- 
ance. Its  aspirations,  passed  into  the  incidents  of  a  living 
drama,  with  its  crises  of  alienation  and  reconcilement,  and 
the  cold  ohcdience  to   a  mysterious   nciessitv    was    ex- 
changed for  the  allegiance  of  personal  affection.       And 
this  is  the  true  emergence  from  the  darkness  of  ethical 
law  to  the  tender  light  of  the  life  divine.      The  veil  falls 
from  the  shadowed   face   of   moral   authority,    and    the 
directing  love  of  the  all-holy  God  shines  f.irt'h.* 

"  If  our  heart  condemns  us  not,  then  have  we  confi- 
dence toward  God."— I.  John  iii.  21. 

•  ••  Tin  Seat  or  Aulhorily  in  Kclijion,    l,y  Doci  ,  Jam.i  Manlncau. 


t'HAlTKK  X. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PROGRESS  TOWARD  MORAL  PERl'lU'TION. 

The  evolution  philosophy  of  Dishop  Butler  and  Herbert 
Spencer. 


"  The  best  man  is  he  whi)  most  tries  to  perfect  himself, 
and  the  happiest  man  is  he  who  most  feels  that  he  is  per- 
fecting himself." — Socrates. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect." — Matt.  v.  48. 

As  to  the  perfection  of  Noah,  Abram  and  Job,  see  Gen. 
vi.  9;  Gen.  xvii.  I ;  Job  i.  7;  and  see  Ps.  xxxvii.  37;  St. 
Matt.  xix.  21,  and  St.  Luke  vi.  40. 

"Of  all  the  beliefs  that  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
century  have  bequeathed  to  our  age,  as  if  to  replace  those 
which  they  had  felt  themselves  compelled  to  discard,  none 
has  struck  such  deep  root  as  the  belief  in  the  progress  of 
humanity.  It  grows  every  day  and  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  thought  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  the  notion  of  fatality 
that  ordinarily  accompanies  it  shocks  many  good  men. 
If  by  progress  be  understood  an  absolute  direct  line  to- 
ward perfection,  the  word  is  unsuited  to  describe  the  un- 
broken march  of  humanity,  in  which  so  many  natural 
laws,  all  equally  inflexible,  cross  and  recross  each  other 
to  produce  eflfects  which  cannot  be  foreseen  with  any- 
thing like  exactness  and  still  less  submitted  to  calculation. 
The  authors  who  have  adhered  to  the  ideas  of  progress 
toward  perfection,  stumble  at  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
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with  a  fatal  law  of  evolution  toward  good  the  manifest 
retrogradations  towards  evil.      Criticism  has  made  them 
pay  dear  fo,  thtir  attachment  to  a  theory,  which  is  feeble 
smiply  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  general,  and  because 
It  assumes  final  happiness  merely  as  a  conjecture  obtained 
by  mduction,  if  it  be  not  the  result  of  some  dispc    -o-,  to 
mysticism      They  have  compromised  their  doci.i,  «  and 
would  have  brought  it  into  complete  discredit    .,.   hips 
if  It  had  been  possible  to  lose  sight  of    the    min,l,.ii,ss 
testimonies  that  science  brings  in  its  favor       The  th  tig 
wanting  in  the  diflfcrcnt  theories  of  progre-s    is   net    an 
abundance  of  facts  authorizing  the  inducito'i  of  a  ,r.-,r- 
pose,  but  a  fixed  principle  to  be.  as  it  were,  a  giwrm-.tce 
of  tl—a  law  from  which  this  conjectured  purpose  m'  -hi 
be  deduced.      If  this  principle  were  seized,  the  necc<s"ity 
ef  progress  would  be  demonstrated,  and  criticism  would 
be  reduced  to  silence.      The  problem  to  be  solved  would 
merely  consist  in  adju.sting  to  this  certitude  our  belief  in 
responsibility,  and  our  idea  of  dutv.      Humanity  will  at- 
tain the  happiness  promised  to  it  liv  the  defenders  of  the 
idea  of  progress,  if  happiness  be  the  natural  effect  of  a 
conditioned  development,  that  is  to  sav,  if  there  be  a  law 
whose  working  out  succeeds  in  effecting  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  needs  of  every  creature  endowed  with  sen- 
sibility. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer  resolves  for  the  first 
time  the  difficult  problem  raised  by  the  ancient  con- 
flict between  religion  and  science,  here  represented  by 
philosophy,  which  is  its  highest  expression.  It  has  licen 
maintained  that  this  conflict  must  end  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  one  of  the  two  adversaries,  either  the  sub- 
jugation of  science  by  religion,  or  the  entire  suppression 
of  religion.     The  successive  defeats  inflicted  bv  criticism 
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on  theology  seemed  to  justify  the  belief  that  of  the  two 
combatants  it  is  religion  that  must  go  down. 

"  It  is  already  a  high  tribute  to  the   originality   of    a 
philosophy,  that  it  lays  down  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace  between  religion  and  science.      The 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer  enjoys  above   all    others     a 
privilege  no  less  dignified  than  this.      While  some  conline 
themselves  to  speculation  on  the  data  of  science,  without 
concerning  themselves  with  action,  and  others  build  up 
theories  of  action  on  insufilicient  or  disputable  data,  the 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  able   to    deduce 
from  the  loftiest  of  his  speculations  ends   of  action    for 
men  in  society       In  shewing   us   in    the     evolution     of 
humanity  the  effect  of  a  law  guaranteed  and  explained 
by  the  universal  laws  that  flow  from  the  first  principle, 
the  persistence  of  force,  it  teaches  us  that  the  progress  of 
society  consists  of  a  series  of  states  of  unstable  equili- 
brium, covering  relatively  to  us,  vast  periods,  and  always 
liable  to  be  overturned  by  the  shock  of  outward  ci'       i- 
stances,  to  reconstitute  themselves  afterward,  sometimes 
on  an  inferior  model  in  the  rank  of  progress,  sometimes 
on  a  superior  model,  according  to  the  action  of  these  sam> 
circumstances,  and  the  condition  of  the  social  unities  dis- 
engaged from  Lheir  former  aggregations.      It  shews  us, 
moreover,  the  strict  solidarity  that  unites  mankind  in  the 
nation,  and  even  in  the  race ;  it  explains  the  important 
part  that  human  actions  play  in  preparing  the  social  ar- 
rangements that  constitute    the   temporarily     permanent 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  in  originating  the  causes 
that  later  bring  on  .social  perturbations ;  it  makes  us  feel 
the  mutual  dependence  which   diffuses    throughout    the 
social  body  the  good  as  well  as  '.he  evil  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual can  do,  ;hc  reaction  which  visits  on  the  individual 
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may  perform  finally,  propagation,  which  causes  to  echo 
ma  country  the  violent  transgressions  of  the  moral  la  ° 
that  are  perpetrated  in  a  distant  land 

th^nv,"'".'^^','''"^  '°  ^™"'"'  '"  ^°=i='l  applications 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  us  especial^  ca  -' 
culated  to  g,ve  encouragement  to  action.  So  long  as  hU 
Tee  of  whit'  ''  unenlightened,  man  remains  in' i^o! 
ance  of  what  he  ought  to  do;  he  hesitates  and  is  liatb  to 
go  as  ray;  .nstructed  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 

ie"lhouTd  Tarr "  ''  '■'''''''■  "=  ''"°-  ^^^'  direct  on 

for  es  unite/ V  '""""  ''  "'^^'  ^'"'  '"«=  '"t<="ig-t 
torces,  umted  for  a  common  purpose,  the  advancement 
o.  human  happiness  should  apply  their  irresistibleTver 
He  knows  too.  that  the  force  he  expends  on  this  labo    wi  i 

tably  produce  disastrous  effects.       He  sees  'clearly    in 

Dcnaltie?'';°"'"*""°"  "'  """^-'  -ompenses ''and 
penalties  certam,  m  quite  another  fashion  from  those  that 

.he  traditional  beliefs  announce.'  This  certainty  us 
tains  and  animates  him,  because  he  perceives  '  that  the 
na  ural  laws  he  obeys  are  at  once  inerrable  and  ben^fi! 
^r  w  .  .  "  ^^  •^onfonimy  with  them  people 
march  toward  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  reach  a 
higher  degree  of  happines.s.  For  this  rea;on  he  u  ges 
Aeir  observance,  for  this  rea.son  he  is  indignant  at  th^ 
misapprehension.  It  is  in  affirming  the  eTernal  princ  - 
P  es  o  things  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  them,  that  he 
shews  himself  essentially  religious 

■'  in  this  way,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  gives  the  hand  to 
religion  under  the  elevated  form  it  is  coming  to  aTsume 
■n  our  day,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adheres  to  the  doctrin"! 
of  the  positive  thinkers.     He  rocogni.es  the  „oumeno„ 
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benealii  lii  phenomenon,  he  feels  the  eternal  behind  the 
transitory,  ho  shews  happiness  to  be  the  result  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  divine  law  of  equality  joined  with  liberty,  which 
will  be  attained  by  the  observance  of  justice,  and  of  that 
other  virtue  which  consists  in  abstinence  from  a  right 
that  may  injure  another,  and  in  doing  cheerfully  what 
contributes  to  another's  happiness,  a  virtue  which  he  calls 
beneficence,  and  which,  in  Christian  speech  goes  by  the 
name  of  charity.  Finally,  with  tlie  positivists,  he  admits 
the  necessity  of  knowing  the  law  in  order  to  obey  it ;  if, 
to  use  the  language  of  one  of  these,  he  seeks  nobleness  of 
life  in  liberty,  he  finds  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  in 
obedience  to  the  eternal  law." 

The  foregoing  excerpts  are  from  Doctor  Gazelle's 
"  Outline  of  Evolution-philosophy,"  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  which  the  Doctor  carefully,  impartially  and  intellectu- 
ally reviews  a  subject  that  occupied  most  of  the  time  of 
one  of  our  greatest  philosophers.  Believing  in  the 
Doctor's  observations  and  conclusions  we  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  and  importance  of  Spencer's  scientific 
inquiry  in  its  relation  to  the  Divine  will  and  government 
of  the  universe,  because,  the  scheme  we  have  propounded, 
and  which  will  produce,  as  we  believe  the  results  origi- 
nally designed  by  God  to  be  consummated,  becomes  fully 
established  by  this  evolution-philosophy,  replete  with 
wisdom  and  harmony  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  Almighty  Being  who  designed  it. 

Moreover,  as  the  scheme  propounded  by  us  receives 
confirmation  in  the  scientific  results  of  Spencer's  philoso- 
phi',  so  also,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  is  this  philoso- 
phy more  firmly  established  by  our  own  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  plan. 

We  would  therefore  urge  those  of   our    readers    who 
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cspecally     Social  Stafcs,"  since  it  is  not  within  the  scoJ 
of  th.s  work  to  teach,  but  only  to  mention  the  value  ^ 

Diwr  wa ''""'' '''-' "' '"'"- '" "'  -'^'-"  *;! 

arguLm""^""''  ""^^"■"'  '^  ^  ^-^"°P^'^  °^  '^-  Spencer's 

exiltCL^""'"'"'""  '-^  "■"""•^■^    '-^    *<=   ^"^1''--     of 
"Tliis  unfitness  must  consist  either,  in  having  a  facultv 

LSnv^r"  "'"'■''"«•'«"'•' °''""«" 

"  A  faculty  in  excess  is  one  which  the  conditions  of  ex- 
rstence  do  not  aflord  full  exercise  to;  and  a  faculty  thaU 
deficient  .s  one  from  which  the  conditions  of  existete 
demand  more  than  it  can  perform  existence 

to  wJifh'*''  ^"  "''"'■"  P"""P'^  °f  "^^-  that  a  faculty 

'Shes,  and  that  a  laculty  on  which  circumstances  make 
excessive  demands,  increases. 

tin',','^".h  '°  '°"^  "'  '^''  """'=  ^"''  '''i^   deficiency    con- 

;:o:;htr:;hr '""^ ''"-'-  -  ^^^  -  ^^^^  -«• 

''Finally  all  excess  and  all  deficiency  must  disappear- 
that  ,s.  a  1  unfitness  must  disappear;  that  is,  all  imperfec- 
tion  must  disappear. 

"Thus  the  ultimate  development  of  the  ideal  man  is 
logically  certain,  as  certain  as  any  conclusion  in  which 
we  place  the  most  implicit  faith:  for   instance,   thaf  all 

d.e.  Simply  because,  in  an  immense  number  of  past  ex- 
periences death  has  uniformly  occurred.  SMar^v 
then,  as  the  experiences  of  all  people  in  all  times-ex^ 
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ences  .hat  are  embodied  in  maxims,  proverbs  and  moral 
precepts,  and  that  are  illustrated  in  biographies  and  his- 
tories, go  to  prove  that  organs,  faculties,  powers,  capaci- 
ties, or  whatever  else  we  call  them,  grow  by  use  and 
diminish  by  disuse,  it  is  inferred  that  they  will  continue 
to  do  so.  And  if  this  inference  is  unquestionable,  then 
is  the  one  above  deduced  from  it — that  humanity  must  in 
the  end  become  completely  adapted  to  its  conditions,  un- 
questionable also. 

"  Progress,  therefore,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  neces- 
sity. Instead  of  civilization  being  artificial,  it  is  part  of 
nature ;  all  of  a  piece  with  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
or  the  unfolding  of  a  flower. 

"  The  modifications  mankind  have  undergone,  and  are 
still  undergoing,  result  from  a  law  underlying  the  whole 
organic  creation :  and  providing  the  human  race  con- 
tinues, and  the  constitution  of  things  remains  the  same, 
those  modifications  must  end  in  completeness. 

"  As  surely  as  the  tree  becomes  bulky  when  it  stands 
alone,  and  slender  if  one  of  a  group ;  as  surely  as  the  same 
creature  assumes  the  different  forms  of  cart-horse,  and 
race-horse,  according  as  its  habits  demand  strength  or 
speed ;  as  surely  as  a  blacksmith's  arm  grows  large,  and 
the  skin  of  a  laborer's  hand  thick ;  as  surely  as  the  eye 
tends  to  become  long-sighted  in  the  sailor,  and  short- 
sighted in  the  student ;  as  surely  as  the  blind  attain  a  more 
delicate  sense  of  touch ;  as  surely  as  a  clerk  acquires 
rapidity  in  writing  and  calculation ;  as  surely  as  the  musi- 
cian learns  to  detect  an  error  of  a  semitone  midst  what 
seems  to  others  a  very  babel  of  sounds  ;  as  surely  as  a  pas  • 
sion  grows  by  indulgence  and  diminishes  when  re- 
strained :  as  surely  as  a  disregarded  conscience  becomes 
inert,  and  one  that  is  obeyed  active;  as  surely  ns  there  is 
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any  efficiency  in  educational  culturo   or  o„ 
such  terms  as  habit  custom   nr,r'  '    ""'"'"^  '" 

human  facuhies  he  mou li'  '  '°  '"'"^  """^^  "^' 

social  state;  «:„:■;"   u,'"r-^™"''''^'^  '^'""^  f-  the 
morality  disaooear    I  ""'  "  ^  ""  •'^"  ^nd  im- 

Now-if'":s T  a ,  r:  vr"T  ™"-''"™^^  '''=^^^^'-- 

happiness  pro,„i...d        i  Vj "    'e      TT'  7"  '"""  "'^ 

are  we  not  Ibletrfl;    ''""'' ^''"°""''  ^^''^  sensibilitv." 
that  there  sn^,-n.h7;-  7'"°"'  '^^''  "^  -"'-^ictinn. 

wied«.':,:;o:^jrs:^ztt;n:;r^""^-^ 

perience  than  this  thit  -.11  ih\  ^'^  °"  ^'^^ 

To  expatiate  on  the  blessinn-s  ^r.  .^,     1       ,      . 

p.-ness  is   he  res^h  i    offt:""     'v''  ''  '"  ""  "''''"'  "="^- 
t.on  so  ably  ".aintlilf  ^^  Co^S/' i^Y- ''"r '; 
Z'/,,/..,^/,,,    ..that  God,   when   H    ^raM   tTh 
speces  wished  their  happiness,  and  n  I   ft    LmT 
p~"  ""■^■''  "^  ^'^-"----t'-hnt  vie/audtr  tha^ 
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If,  therefore,  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  as  a 
fact,  that  the  main  object  of  life  is  not  to  be  righteous,  or 
to  observe  the  law,  but  to  be  righteous  and  to  observe  the 
law  as  a  necessary  means  of  enabling  man  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  in  subduing  the  earth,  etc.,  which  the  Scriptures 
declare  to  be  the  purpose  of  our  existence  here ;  and  that 
although  the  subjugation  of  man  by  natural  law  and  the 
written  interpretations  thereof  I  wrings  us  nearer  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  the  perfection  of  His  character,  the 
main  purpose  of  law  is  not  to  confer  any  benefit  on  God 
for  His  own  sake,  or  on  any  individual  in  particular,  but 
is  for  the  general  benefit  and  happiness  of  mankind ;  then, 
it  would  appear  that  we  have  established  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a  fixed  principle  which  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
progress  towards  perfection  by  the  evolution  of  natural 
law. 

Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  would  have 
given  to  man  these  duties  to  perform  without  enabling  him 
to  become  perfect  in  the  means  of  accomplishing  them, 
and  in  overcoming  all  obstacles  and  hindrances  which 
made  written  law  a  necessity. 

We  may  also  be  assured  that  Christ  would  not  have  re- 
quested us  to  become  perfect  even  as  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  perfect,  were  it  not  possible  for  us,  as  it  was  for 
himself  to  become  so ;  and  further,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
we  would  have  no  evidence  by  which  the  perfection  of 
Christ  could  be  judged,  were  we  incapable  of  realizing  a 
like  perfection  in  our  own  natures. 

Furthermore,  since  wo  Iiave  no  authority  for  believing 
that  either  in  His  original  design  of  creation  or  by  reve- 
lation, does  God  require  anything  from  men.  as  confer- 
ring a  benefit  on  Himself  for  His  own  sake  ;  that  this  per- 
fection is  absolutelv  without  merit  or  virtue  except  in  its 
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relation  to  acts  of  righteousness  towards  all  Gods  crea- 
an'it  "or  d""°'  ""  ''^"''^  ''  '^^'"^  ^-^  "lessedness. 
elfishness  ft]^!'  "^T^"'  ''  '"  *"^  "'^'^^  -«--ved  in 
ton  bv  tn;     ^""^^"f  .'h'*'  no  man  can  reach  this  perfec- 

o    bv  I  '"^■'"^'  °'  ^y  ^"y  P^°f'^^'i°"  of  belief 

or  bv  any  supernatural  means,  but  onh  by  the  strictest 
observance  of  all  natural  laws  in  obedience  [o  God  s    V  , 

Althoufrl.   too,  ,t  ,s  apparent  that  the  chief  obstacle,  or 
h  ndrances  to  man's  carrying  out  the  object  of  life  come 

".r,-  ;:"'"•■; '"'  -""^  ^  --'  -■  "^-<=  --w  be  - 

iKiess,t>  tor  wntten  or  revcalc<l  laws;  yet,  there  is  no 
reason  why  man  should  continue  to  be  com  o  led  and 
governed  by  these  laws  any  more  than  he  should  always 

tre    m^n'tt?  ""''"°"  """'""^  "'^''""^  ^  -^^^^^ 
mZ  h  u'  ''"'"''  '^'  P«'"^  =>"<>  diseases  to 

"h.ch  the  body  ,s  subject  by  the  infraction  of  phvsical  or 
organ,c  law.      In  the  latter  case  he  ought  to  become  his 

irj;;rh;m:;r''""^^™''^°-'-°''-— 

It  may  not  appear  so  strange  to  n,ost  of  our  readers  as 
.t  does  to  us  that  in  order  to  quahfy  men  to  teach  the 
■mple  doctrme  of  Christ  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  they 
liave  to  undergo  >ears  of  study  at  college  and  be  Lc  aMv 
orda,ned  for  the  purpose  The  reaso^  „,ay  be  ha  th 
author.t.es  of  the  several  churches  desire  to  creat  an  im 
press,on-a  foolish  one,  of  course-that  unless  a  man  has 
recejved  a  cerff.ed  qualification  he  has  not   the    abilitv 

IThkr '""'""'•'  '"  P^°''°""'*  ^"y  "-«■  theory' 
wh,ch  IS  hkely  to  disturb  orthodox  belief.  This  mav  e.x- 
pla.n  why  the  study  of  scientific  works  like  those  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  receive  no  encouragement  from  the  clerev 

I>erfection  .s  concerned,  we  are  able  to  shew  that  without 
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relying  on  "  saving  grace,"  or  any  religious  or  super- 
natural agency,  th<  late  Bishop  Butler  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  did  our  late  scientific  friend.  Herbert 
Spencer. 

Butler's  argument,  taken  from   The    Analogy,    is    as 
follows : 

"  We  find  ourselves,  in  particular,  endued  with  capaci- 
ties, not  only  of  perceiving  icl,  i_,  and  of  knowledge,  or 
perceiving  truth,  but  also  of  ^,  jring  up  our  ideas  and 
knowledge  by  memory.  \\i  re  capable  not  only  of  act 
ing,  and  having  different  momentary  expressions  made 
upon  us,  but  of  getting  a  new  facility  in  any  kind  of  ac- 
tion, and  of  settled  alterations  in  our  temper  or  charactet . 
The  power  of  the  two  last  is  the  power  of  habits.  That 
apprehension,  reason,  memory,  which  are  the  capacities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  are  greatly  improved  by  exercise. 
Habits  belong  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind.  Under  the 
former  are  comprehended  all  bodily  activities  or  motions ; 
under  the  latter,  general  habits  of  life  and  coiiduct.  .^s 
habits  belonging  to  the  body  are  produced  by  external 
acts,  so  habits  of  the  mind  are  produced  by  the  exertion 
of  inward  practical  purposes,  i.  c,  by  acting  upon  them — 
the  principles  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  justice  and 
cliarity.  That  it  is  only  when  these  inward  principles  are 
exerted,  and  not  by  any  external  course  of  a::tion  are  those 
habits  formed.  That  habits  of  attention,  industry,  self-gov- 
ernment, are  in  the  same  manner  acquired  by  exercise ; 
and  habits  of  envy  and  revenge  by  indulgence,  whether 
in  outward  act,  or  in  thought  and  intention.  Resolutions, 
also,  to  do  well,  are  properly  acts :  and  endeavoring  to 
force  upon  our  minds  a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  or  to 
beget  in  others  that  practical  sense,  is  a  virtuous  act. 
That  all  these  contribute  towards  forming  good  habits. 
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That  although  going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  nn-' 
thoughts,  talking  well   and  ,lrn..  in„  7  "*  ' 

peated  acts,  and  passive  impressions  grow  weaker  L  Z 

■ng  repeated  upon  us.  it  n.ust  f.,llow  thaT  Tct he    Iw.' 

may  be  gradually  fonning  and  strengthen  n^h 

of  acting  upon  such  and  surm,  "v «    '  <f '       >  '"""' 
whilst  these  motives  and        '    ""*";<^'' /"d  exc.tcments, 
"luiives  and     .citenients  themspWoc  a,--,   k. 

wnicn  we  have  been  accustomed 

utel>  n,  thciselves  by  exercise,  as  well  as  relatively  with 

e,-ard  to  contrary  principles ;  which  bv  being  ace.  [om'J 

to  submit,  do  so  habitually,  and  of  course.      And  to  "a 

new  character  may  be  fonned.  and  manv  habituls  of  1  fe 

which  nature  directs  us  to  acquire 

JdT'''  '"'  "'"■'  '"  "'""'"'  "'"''-•'  "'""''I  "ever  have 

knowUdge  and  hab.ls.  had  Ihev  not  been  necessary  and 
intended  to  he  wade  use  nf  "ecessary  and 

implSTn  Cod's""  ""r  "  '  ""'  °'  ""^^'  ^°— -="* 
■mpiied  in  God  s  natural  j,'overnment.       The  notion  of  , 

moral  scheme  of  government  is  not  fictitious!  but  natural 
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for  it  is  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  *  *  •  and  there  arises  a  real 
presumption  that  the  moral  scheme  of  government  estab- 
lished in  nature  shall  be  carried  on  much  farther  towards 
perfection  hereafter,  and  I  think  a  fn-siimftion  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  completed. 

"  Our  whole  nature  leads  us  to  ascribe  all  moral  perfec- 
tion to  God,  and  to  deny  all  imperfection  to  Him.  And 
this  will  for  ever  be  a  practical  proof  of  His  noral  char- 
acter, to  such  as  will  consider  what  a  practical  proof  i«, 
because  it  is  the  voice  uf  God  speaking  in  u;..  And  from 
hence  we  conclude  that  virtue  must  be  the  happiness,  and 
vice  the  misery  of  every  creature,  and  that  regularity,  and 
order,  and  right,  cannot  but  prevail  finally  in  a  universe 
under  His  government." — Butler. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CdXCl.tniNG   OBSERVATIONS. 

Religious  sntcrsliticn.  dogmas  and  creeds  the  enemy 
L  l",T~FT  °f  ""  ^'""'''  "'"'  l^ccUsiastics~Un. 
S  'I'  tl^"  '''""  ■'■"""'"•'"  «-•"•"..— //ou.  doc. 
T/.l.:  '""'-^"''-^  '"■"  ""1  the  duties  of  life 
as  expounded  by  others.  ' 


.iLlTl  n  k"'  "'"'   •"•■   "^•""•^"'-^    P^'hcr    hath    not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  up."— Matt.  xv.  13. 

■■  Fall,  fall,  y,  mighty  temple™  to  tl<e  ground  : 
Not  in  your  Bculpture<l  rim 
Is  the  real  exercine 
Of  human  nature's  brightest  |H)wer  found. 
'Ti«  in  the  lofty  ho|w,  the  daily  toil, 
'Tis  in  the  gifteil  line. 
In  each  far  thought  divine. 
That  brings  down  heaven  to  light  our  common  nil 
Tis  in  the  great,  tlie  lovely  and  the  true  ; 
'Tis  in  the  generous  thought, 
Of  all  that  man  has  wrought, 
Of  all  that  yet  remains  for  man  to  do.  ' 

[Letitia  E.  La.viiov.i 

It  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  years  since  Francis 
Bacon,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  gave  to  the 
world  h.s  famous  work  entitled,  "  Novum  Organum,"  in 
which  he  was  sufficiently  bold,  considering  the  then  exist- 
ing power  of  the  church,  to  place  so  nuich  importance  on 
the  study  and  interpretation  of  nature,  and  to  assort  that 
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"  men  had  misplaced  the  end  and  goal  of  the  Sciences," 
and,  "  that  Natural  Philosophy  has  in  all  ages  found  a 
troublesome  and  difficult  enemy  in  superstition,  and  a 
blind  and  immoderate  zeal  about  religion."  This  same 
old  enemy,  however,  is  still  very  active  in  opposing  the 
advancement  of  science  and  the  progress  of  humanity. 
It  is  nearly  as  true  now,  as  when  Bacon  wrote,  "that, 
owing  to  the  want  of  skill  of  certain  Theolo- 
gians, the  approach  to  any  philosophy,  however 
corrected,  is  almost  closed.  Some  indeed,  in  their  sim- 
plicity, are  half  afraid  lest  perchance  too  deep  an  enquiry 
into  Nature  should  penetrate  beyond  the  permitted  depths 
of  sobriety;  falsely  transferring  and  wresting  what  is 
spoken  in  Holy  Scripture  of  Divine  Mysteries  against 
those  who  pry  into  the  Divine  secrets,  to  the  hidden  things 
of  nature,  which  are  prohibited  by  no  such  law.  Others, 
with  greater  cunning,  consider  and  reflect  that  if  inter- 
mediate causes  be  unknown,  each  occurrence  can  be  more 
easily  referred  to  the  Divine  hand  and  rod  (which  they 
consider  to  be  of  great  importance  in  religion),  which  is 
nothing  else  but  seeking  to  "  gratify  God  by  a  lie." 
Others  fear,  from  what  has  already  happened  that  the 
movements  and  changes  of  philosophy  may  end  by  as- 
saulting religion.  Others  again  seem  anxious  lest  any- 
thing should  be  discovered  during  the  investigation  of 
Nature  which  may  subvert  religion  (especially  among 
the  unlearned)  or  at  least  shake  its  authority." 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  before  that  action  "  which 
is  the  end  and  destiny  of  man  "  can  be  exercised  in  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  life,  man  must  be  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  superstition,  ignorance  and  religious  dogmas, 
especially  the  belief  in  supposed  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions of  Cod's  Will  as  the  result  of  religious   faith    and 
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sacrifices,  and  the  selfish  doctrine  of  redemption  from  the 
ettect  of  sm  by  vicarious  sacrifice,  acts  of  confession  and 
faith.      Nor    will     it    be    well     for    those    professing 
to  be  teachers  of  God's   Will,  to   ignore  or   pooh-pooh 
the  growing  opposition  to  orthodoxy,  and  the  steady  ad- 
vance   of    mankind     towards     religious     emancipation. 
Should  the  pulpit  decline  "the  call,"  the  press  will  take 
up  the  good  work,  for  of  a  certainty  the  people  are  anx- 
iously looking  for  a  change;  they  are  aroused;  are  mak- 
ing better  use  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  search 
light  and  notes  of  interrogation  after  truth  are  becoming 
brighter  and  larger  every  day.     But  there  is  some  hope 
that  even  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Protestants  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  for  have 
not  a  large  number  of  them  lately  issued  a  manifesto  ask- 
ing authoritative  permission   to   prove   or   disprove   the 
story  of  the  New  Testament?    And  why?    Because  they 
have  read  and  thought  about  what  the  most  intellectual 
and  honest  minds  of  the  last  century  have  written,  such 
men  as  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Doctor   Martineau,     whose 
only  object  was  to  arrive  at  Truth.      Because  they  see 
everj'where  evidences  of  decadence  in  the  influence  of  the 
church  as  an  organized  institution,    and    recognize     the 
growing  influence  of  external  thought.       They  are  be- 
ginning: to  perceive  that  the  church  is  no  longer  the  sole 
authority  as  to  "  what  God  doth  require  of  man."       ^s 
the  sage  of  Chelsea  hath  said,  "  But  to  the  church  itself 
as  I  hinted  already,  all  is  changed,  in  its  preaching,  in  its 
working  by  the  introduction  of  books.      The  church  is 
the  working  recognized  union  of  our  priests  or  prophets 
of  those  who  by  wise  teaching  guide   the  souls  of  men' 
While  there  was  no  writing,  ever  while  there  was  no  easv 
writing  or  printing,  the  preaching  of  the  voice  was    he 
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material  sole  method  of  performing  this.  But  now  with 
books !  He  that  can  write  a  true  book  to  persuade  En;j- 
land,  is  not  he  the  Bishop  and  Archbishop,  the  Primate 
of  England,  and  of  all  England  ?  I  many  a  time  say,  the 
writers  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  poems,  books,  these  are 
the  real  working  effective  church  of  a  modern  country." 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  clergymen  in  their  study 
of  the  history  of  the  clnirch  and  of  Christendom  who  have 
discovered  that  there  exists  a  gross  error  in  belief  some- 
where, or  why  so  much  scepticism?  As  Professor  Clif- 
ford says,  "  The  apparent  destructive  tendency  of  modern 
times,  which  arouses  fear,  and  the  forebodings  of  evil  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  best  of  men,  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  mainly  an  intellectual  movement.  It  has  its  intel- 
lectual side,  but  that  side  is  the  least  important,  and 
touches  comparatively  few  souls.  The  true  cause  of  it 
is  a  firm  resolve  of  men  to  know  the  right  at  first  hand, 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  strong  impulse  given  to  the 
moral  sense  by  political  freedom.  Such  a  resolve  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  existence  of  a  pure  and  noble 
theism,  which  learns  what  God  is  like  by  His  works,  and 
by  thinking  of  man's  love  for  man.  Such  a  doctnne  has 
been  taught  fo;  ages  by  good  men,  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  by  example ;  yet  it  wi'l  seem  to  many  a  decline 
of  religious  belief.  For,  assuredly,  if  men  learn  the 
nature  of  God  from  the  moral  sense  of  man,  they  cannot 
go  on  believing  the  doctrines  of  popular  theology.  Such 
a  change  of  belief  is  of  small  account  in  itself  for  any 
consequence  it  can  bring  about,  but  it  is  of  vast  import- 
ance as  a  symptom  of  the  increasing  power  and  clearness 
of  the  sense  of  duty.  ilen  need  fear  no  evil  conse- 
quences from  this  desire  for  a  "  real  belief,  founded  un 
the  knowledge  of  Gods  works  and   obedience    to     His 
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laws-from  a  desire  to  please  Him  bv  their  conduct,  and 
to  satisfy  their  intelligence  by  so  doing."      Besides   if  it 
should  on  investigation  be  found  to  be  true,  as  the  higher 
critics  agree,  that  "  there  is  no  original  book  of  the  New 
Testament  extant;  that  such  copies  of  the  books  as  we 
have  are  m  different  languages,  of  different  dates,  and 
vary  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands  of  diiif. .  .nt  read- 
ings ;  that  it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  edit  and  alter  texts  to  suit  their  particular  tenets 
and  even  to  put  forward  entire  books  as  apostolic;  anrl 
that  these  spurious  books  and  amended  texts  were  so  in- 
termixed with  genuine  books  and  pure  texts  as  to  have 
baffled  the  best  early  scholars  as  to  which  were  true  and 
which  false,"  are  these  clergymen  not  justified  in  ques- 
tioning "  evidence  such  as  this  on  which  we    are    com- 
manded to  believe  that  we  have  the  ipsissimis  verbis  of 
Jesus,  the  indisputable  facts  of   his   life,    including    the 
-'  'pendous  miracles  of  a  virgin  birth,  and  a  bodily  resur- 
:tion  and  ascension,  and  this  too  despite  the  testimony 
o.  comparative  religion,  that  every  ancient  religious  hero 
was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  myth  especially   as  to    his 
birth  and  death?"      Why,  even  Paul  and  Barnabus  had 
some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  people  of  Lystra  from 
Deifying  them,  because  Paul  "healed  a  cripple"  a'  that 
place.     Nor  did  Paul,  which  is  important  to  note,  claim 
to  be  acting  under  any  supernatural  agency  in  what  he 
did,  but  bore  testimony  of  the  Living  God,  through  the 
works  of  His  creation.     (Acts  xiv.J 

The  government  of  the  universe,  however,  will  not 
change ;  there  never  has  been  any  change  in  its  executive 
functions  since  the  All-Disposing  Will  of  God  first  was 
manifested  to  man. 

It  is  the  thought  and  knowledge  of  man  concerning  the 
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scheme  and  government  of  the  Universe,  and  the  scheme 
and  object  of  the  Scriptures  that  must  and  will  change. 

Once  men  begin  to  comprehend  the  almighty  plan,  sub- 
lime, grand,  perfect  and  compk-.e  with  harmony  in  all  its 
parts ;  see  in  God  the  Great  Workmaster  and  their  Pater- 
nal Governor ;  understand  His  Will,  and  the  task  He  has 
appointed  them  to  perform ;  perceive  how  this  task  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  be?i  results  as  regards  their  plea- 
sure and  happiness ;  and  that  the  irrevocable  and  un- 
changeable laws  to  which  men  must  submit,  are  arrang?d 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  capable  of  leading  them  on- 
ward in  the  path  of  righteousness  towards  perfection,  and 
upwards  to  the  throne  of  God,  it  will  not  take  long  for 
man  to  free  himself  from  the  fetters  of  religious  supersti- 
tions, dogmas,  doctrines  and  creeds,  especially  if  he  be- 
lieve m  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Let  the  use  or  uselessness 
of  all  such  be  tested  by  the  result  of  this  enquiry — are 
they,  or  the  belief  in  them  founded  on  selfish  motives,  and 
unlikely  to  accomplish  an\-  material  benefit  to  mankind? 
because,  if  none  of  them  will  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
i.aked,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  render  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  comfort  the  sick,  pity  the  criminal,  silence  the 
liar  and  slanderer,  or  appeal  with  conviction  to  the  inner 
conscience,  "  that  right  is  right,  and  to  follow  right  were 
wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence,"  then  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  all  such  doctrines  and  creeds,  begin- 
ning and  ending  in  profession  and  belief,  form  no  part  of 
righteousness  or  pure  religion,  and  will  of  themselves 
enable  no  man  or  woman  to  qualify  for  a  seat  in  God's 
Heavenly  Kingdom. 

"  God  is  Love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dvvelleth  ;n 
God,  and  God  in  him." — L  John  iv.  i6. 

"Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love 
one  another." — L  John  iv.  ii. 
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"He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  see-, 
how^can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?-I  John 

No  doubt  will  rack,  nor  fear  disturl.  the  .i.i.ul 

Of  hun  who  lives  to  henefit  mimkinij. 

'Tis  not  a  |mrt  of  the  Kteiniil  plan. 

That  man  lov,  Cod  „,ore  than  hi,  fellowman. 

1"  sp,te  of  creed,  and .trinen,  there  i.  naught 

Ihat  (.od  eer  said,  revealed,  or  taught, 
Stand,  out  more  clearly,  or  so  well  detlned 
As  this  great  truth  impressed  on  all  nm.ikiml,- 
ihe  tie  that  hinds  each  one  with  V,a\  aliove 
Is  the  pure  religion  of  unsclHsh  love. 
If  then  God  so  loves  us,  it  can't  he  true 
That  we  love  God  and  not  our  hrother  too 
To  whom  the  Father  loves,  no  one  shouhl  dare 
Deny  that  love  which  he  expects  to  slnre 
Who  withhohls  then  from  his  fellow  heing 
What  his  creator  hath  so  freely  given,      '  ' 
No  matter  what  hi,  creed  or  faith  may  lie 
His  love  for  (lod  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

iZ^r  "]T  ^''T  *^'  "^^'  ''^'^'  ''-^  -^''""'d  have  a  dif- 
ferent world;  men's  acts  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  real 
mng  fa,th  and  belief,  and  their  lives  be  as  simple  „d 
earnest  as  they  are  now  the  opposite.      Now  alll  pro 

f  t  "th  bef  M  "■■  ""^"  '''  '""^  "^^  ^°"-^"-  which 
a  trath  beheld  must  carry  with  itself;  their  difficulty  and 

con  uston  would  b.gin  to  clear  away,  once  they  set  out 

on  the  nght  path;  their  consciousnes.s  of  life  would  be 

[s  Tbolfir'^  "'-r""'"  P""'^^  ^"  ''^^  '°-'--^  there 
hefrnn  ?  ''",      '''P'''''"''  ^  §^«at  delight  therein; 

bark  through  the  waves  of  life  would  be  very  dilerent, 
filled  w.th  hope  and  courage,  love  to  their  kind,  and  an 
mfinite  power  of   forgiveness,   and   svmpathv    with    all 
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whilst  the  process  of  rectification  was  in  progress.  Tliis 
enlightenment  and  redemption  would  give  a  heart  of  life, 
openinjf  out  to  all  men  a  heaven,  in  this  world  within  and 
beyond  us,  and  delivering  us  from  all  that  now  is  so 
despicable  and  unlovely.  This  is  no  dream,  but  may  be 
sober  reality;  once  get  mankind  to  cherish  hopes  of  a 
glorious  conscience  being  of  the  latent  powers  within 
hinnelf  that,  properly  developed,  will  make  man  a  super- 
ior ?.n(j  better  being  than  the  imagination  of  the  most  dar- 
ing has  ever  conceived,  the  glory  of  acting  in  absolute 
harmony  and  unity  with  the  creator,  and  therefore  with 
his  neighbor." — James  Piatt. 

"  God's  wisdom  ^.id  power  are  strikingly  conspicuous 
when  we  discover  a  system  apparently  complicated  to  be, 
in  fact,  simple,  clear,  beautiful  and  beneficent  ;  and  when 
we  behold  His  rational  creatures  comprehending  His  will, 
acting  in  harmony  with  it,  reaping  all  the  enjoyments 
which  His  goodness  intended  for  them,  and  ascending  in 
the  scale  of  being  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
tlieir  nobler  powers,  the  glory  of  God  appears  surpris- 
ingly great. 

"  We  do  not  promote  the  glory  of  God  by  singing  His 
praises,  by  oflfering  up  prayers  to  His  throne,  and  by  per- 
forming other  devotional  exercises,  if,  at  the  same  time, 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  His  natural  institutions,  neglect  His 
physical,  organic  and  moral  laws,  and  act  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  His  plan  of  government,  presenting  our- 
selves before  Him  as  spectacles  of  pain  and  misfortune, 
suiTering  the  punishment  of  our  infringements  of  His  in- 
stitutions, and  ascribing  these  !?mentable  consequences 
of  o  ■-•  own  ignorance  and  folly  to  inherent  imperfections 
in  the  world  which  He  has  made.  It  is  only  by  present- 
ing before  the  Creator  our  bodies  in  as  complete  a  condi- 
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tion  of  health  and  vigor,  our  minds  as  thorouL^hly  disci- 

ledge,  and,  m  consequence  our  whole  being  as  full  of  en- 

snew  forth  lUs  goodness  and  glor\-. 

••If  I  am  sound  in  the  view  which  1  l,avc  labored  to 
estabhsh   that  this  world  really  constitu.es  a  great  tl  eat  e 

n LrofT'  '''''"'  '"  ""=  ""'"^■'  '^°-'  -'  '"^'^"-tua^ 
nature  of  man,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  his  becoming 
prosperous  and  happy  in  proportion  as  he  beco„,es  Z 

vhat  a  fert  le  held  of  precept  for  the  practice  of  virtue  is 
thus  opened  up  to  us ! 

strl^r'"  "°^"'"''  '',°"'  ^°'"^^''  ''°^^'  ^='^'^d,  and  how  in- 

V  11  h  n'h?-'  ""'  ','"-■  'f'^"^"  "'  ^"'•'^  '^^  -"d  God's 
ul  then  become,  when  they  shall  have  the  whole  book  of 
crea  ,on  opened  to  them  for  texts;  when  everv  line  shall 
t  tZCr^'J  ^"^.'-'--''--  ^  and  when  thev  ttu 
.he ttfi  ^7°"^'^^'^'  "'  'he  consequences  which  attend 
the  fulfilment  or  neglect  of  their  precepts,  that  thev  are 
tead,,ng  no  vain  or  fanciful  theories  but'the  true  wTsdl 

■■  Conceive  for  one  mon.ent  ho^v  much  of  useful,  inter- 
estmg,  nay,  captivating  instruction  might  be  delivered  to 

usffand  abu  ^^"7  t'  "'"'''  '^'"'^^''"^  "^  f"""*-" 
uses  and  abuses  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  neces- 

ary  to  hea  th,  and  of  the  faculties  of  the  n,ind,  holding 

nd   hVcrs"""°"  °'  T'  ''  '  '''^'"^  ■■""-^''°"  *°  -" 
and  the  consequences  of  using  or  abusing  each  as  solemn 

.nran'^.  ^'^  '''"""•^'  ""''"■'''"  '°  ^'^  understand 

ing  and  his  moral  and  religious  feelings 

"  Nothmg  appears  to  be  more  preposterous  than  for 
Iniman  bemgs  to  pray   evening  and    morning    to    their 
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maker,  '  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  eartli  as 
it  is  in  Heaven.'  and  all  the  while  to  close  their  eyes 
against  perception  of  the  means  appointed  b\'  God  for 
realiziiijj  His  kingdom  and  doing  His  will  o--  earth ! 

"  We  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  qualities,  agen- 
cies and  relations  of  natural  objects,  existing  and  acting 
under  divinely  imposed  laws,  which  we  call  the  laws  of 
nature.  As  wi"  cannot  alter  the  qualities,  suspend  their  ac- 
tion, or  preveui  Ll-.s  consequences  which  have  been  at- 
tached to  it,  our  chief  duty  in  respect  to  them  will  be  to 
ini'estigate  them,  and  to  discover  everything  that  can  be 
known  regardint^  them.  This  is  the  aim  of  ^.-ientific 
enquiry  as  now  conducted,  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
qualities  and  agencies  of  natural  objects  should  continue 
to  be  pursued  on  scientific  principles,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  which  their  knowledge  and  practical  application 
give  to  mankind,  but  because  it  is  God's  will  that  we 
do  so. 

"  If  we  view  the  subject  of  life,  health,  happiness,  etc., 
fre'-,  of  prejudice,  common  sense  tells  us  unmistakably 
that  disease,  destitution  and  the  many  ills  which  flesh  is 
Iieir  to,  have  been  caused  by  the  follies  of  our  ancestors 
or  of  our  own.  and  there  sliould  be  no  doubt  m  the  mind 
of  any  rational  being,  '  that  what  man  has  caused  man 
can  cure.'  The  only  way  to  grasp  this  subject  thorcughly 
is  to  take  the  illnesses  or  miseries  we  suflfer  from,  one  bv 
one,  and  ask  ourselves  if  there  be  any  one  which  must  or 
need  have  been,  which  in  its  inception  might  not  have 
been  avoided,  which  in  fact,  is  not  distincvly  traceable  t 
our  infringing,  through  if^fnorance  or  wilfulness,  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  lie  plain,  discoverable  before  us ;  the 
physical  laws,  on  which  health  depends;  the  moral  laws, 
on  which  happiness  depends ;  and  the  social  and  economic 
laws,  on  which  plenty  and  comt.'rt  depend. 
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perceive  that  temp-rance,  cleanliness,  exercise.  theb,-ath- 
mg  of  pure  air,  and  other  observances,  are  prescribed  to 

h  m'ff  ThT""  'I;"'  ".''""""^  '"  ^""'""'>-'  'hat  of  God 
h.m..lf,  and  by  a  d.scphno  that  is  irresistible.      On  the 

one  Land  we  have  hoalt!r  enjoyment,  efficiency,  abund! 

ance  .nd  length  of  days  as  the  rewards  of  obLvance  • 

Phvsic"a  ;  °:.^'-. '"-=>-•  P-"-  incapacity,  mental  misery, 
physical  des  ,t«tion  and  pre.nature  death  as  the  conse 
quences  of  disobedience."-Georgc  Con.be 

YoM  cannot  improve  dwellings  wit!K>ut  lessening  in- 

wZorr  '"i'''''  •°"  ''^""^"^  '""'"""'  drunkenness 
wtthout  dimmtshmg  pauperism  and  brutahty;  vou  cannot 
.niprove  sanitation,  or  d.fru.,e  knowledge  of  hygiene 
without  checking  disease  and  lens  V-nin^  life  '  w"  ,' 
more  comfortable  homes,  greater    sobriety,    and     better 

moraf'tone.'?'"  '  '"""'"^  '°  ^'"'^^"°''   ='"''   ^    •^■«^- 
^'ow  it  is  a  well  known  fact  tl,at    the   average   dura- 

ve"r  t  J;  f'h  'r  """"'  '"^  ■^'■'^'^'  ^  ".ar.ed'ncreare 
over  that  of  half  a  century  ago,  owing  to  the  advance  „ 
science  and  man's  better  appreciation  and  observance  of 
natural  laws.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Schofield  savs,  "  Ki^ht  people 
out  of  nine  die  too  soon  by  breaking,  through  fgnoran-e 
<4relessness  or  wilful  neglect,  one  or  other  of  the    five 

hill  L  *  l°r  ""'  '"*'■■'  ^""^^  °f  h^"'"''  ••  '•'  that  food 
shall  be  wholesome,  air  pure,  clothing  sufficient,  cleanli- 
ness practised,  and  exercise  and  rest  used  whea  needed 

snan  n^rT'"''''.''''  *'''  'P'"*  ^""°'"  ^''''^'^  *e  ordinal^ 
spanjjf^hfe  is  five  times  that  of  growth;  and  fixing  this 

StouX".."'""  """^'"■"'"  "'  ""'"■■■■  >»■  D-  Alfred  SchofieW,  M.D.     Hodd„  & 
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lattci  at  21  wars  in  tlic  Imiiiaii  race,  men  sliould  die  be- 
tween ic»  to  105  years. 

"  ll  is  iinspeakably  sad  t.i  think  that  some  200,000  die 
needlessly  and  p.ematiirely  ever>  year  in  this  country 
(Britain)  from  these  wretched  and  preventable  c-uscs, 
and  that  .some  seven  million  are  needlessly  ill." 


(-■IIAI'TKK  XH. 

coNc.rmxc  .,iis,c,VAT>„Ns-,-,.vr,x,.Kr., 

result  o.  d.rcct  teac!,i„s.  tl,e  ma„v  religions  .naniestl 
■ons  attcn,!,,,^  ,„anki,„l  ,>,„„  ,he  cra.llo  t„    the    Lrat 

STt  rii^vr  r^^r'"*^ '' '•' •''^  ^--''>- •'^^ 

cm!  '*-'   ""'    "'-^'"S   ^•""'••■ntious    argu- 

ments over       ,^.,„us  doctrines,  dojjnia.s  and  creeds   fhc 

S  tT  ""'^' "  ""'^ ""'  ""'> '"  '"-■-"  -^ '  - 

uchtl  f  ■■  ';!"■  "'"'■  "  ^'■""'  """'^'P''-'  ^^  =•  basis  for 
such  bel  e  ,  or  othenvse  stan<l  up  boldl>-  and  tell  the  peo- 
ple what  the  true  object  of  life  really  is,  and  help  them  to 
JudRe  as  to  the  necessity  or  uselessness  of  all  s..!!:h  man^ 
festatmns,  doctrines,  dogmas  and  creeds  bv  the  test  as  to 
their  practical  application  to  such  object:  If  thev  will 
do  th,s  we  can  easily  foresee  the  result.      Science  will  be 

■11  fl  •''"  nghteousness  the  relif^ion  of  man;  work 
will  be  the  means  of  his  salvation,  and  "  The  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  "  will  L.  the  creed  of 
the  churches.  You  will  be  told  that  the  mt  h-respected 
d.vme.  Norman  McLc.xl.  was  wrong  in  saving- 
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"  No  less  a  ohristiiin  is  he,  who  heaven  bound, 
Hath  spurned  the  earth  beneath  his  feet." 

You  will  be  taught  to  sing : 

Oh,  for  a  thousand  eyes  to  see 
Ood's  wondrous  works  and  ways. 


insteai'  of 


'  Oh,  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise. " 


You  will  be  taught  that  God  should  be  glorified  in  the 
manifestations  of  science  instead  of  in  those  of  religion. 

You  will  be  taught  fliat  if  you  would  become  the  ruler 
of  even  one  city,  you  must  properly  employ  vour  talents 
(faculties)  and  not  bury  them. 

You  will  be  told  that  it  will  be  useless  to  offer  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance,  idleness,  and  general  indifference  to 
the  results  of  honest  labor,  that  you  have  observed  the 
rules  of  the  school  or  workshop,  obeyed  the  ordinances  of 
your  city  or  country,  or  enrolled  yourself  as  a  member  cf 
some  church. 

You  will  not,  as  heretofore,  be  introduced  to  the  Maker 
of  the  Universe  as  one  would  be  introduced  to  the 
patentee  of  a  new  machine,  and  be  expected  to  have  re- 
spect, much  less  of  admiration  and  love  for  the  Inventor, 
without  first  being  instructed  as  to  its  use,  ingenuity  of 
design,  and  the  skilful  workmanship  in  its  construction. 

You  will  be  taught  that  the  greater  your  confidences 

(begotten  of  knowledge)  in  your  Heavenly  Father,  His 

Works  and  Ways,  the  less  you  will  rely  on  religious  faith 

founded  on  ignorance. 

You  will  be  taught  "  that  self-help  should  be  encour- 
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aged  more  than  alms  giving,  and  that  an  ambitious    at 

iney  will  not  tell  men  to  endiirp  Ufa  o„j  u 
Ihey  will  first  teach  the  true  obiect  nf  th.  c    ■  . 

be  met  with  elsewhere ;  bul  ra^ht^ar- Jod^^SeHetrn" 
m  temples  made  with  hands";  is  not  pleased  wth  li,^ 
worsh^.  and  does  not  approve  either  o'f  publicTlo^ 

They  will  teach  >ou  that  no  on-  day  or  q„n^,      • 
clusively  the  Lord's  day.  but  raL  tL    '  H  tt^h 
every  dav  alike."  esteemeth 

of!esr  "I'rf  •  -""i'"  '""'  "^^"'"^  °f  *e  "  Sabbath 

i        .~'^^'  "  "  ^  ^"^y  instituted  and  set  anart    frZ 

others  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  not  of  God-a  dav  on 

rtderTheirtf  °/r^''^  ''''  ^^^  ^^'^  '^b-   - 
render  their  exhausted  energies  more   fitted   to    res„m! 

VmoTcod''T"'""'°"'^°^'^-"   ™     do    th 
VViIl  of  God  and  accomplish  the  object  of  life  and  to  kI 

able  to  work  men  must  also  be  able^o  rest,  Ind  ^herl^ 
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any  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  man  enjoying  this  neces- 
sary day  of  rest  is  a  direct  violation  of  God's  Will. 

They  will  endeavor  to  make  this  day  one  of  anticipated 
pleasure  to  all  mankind — a  day  when,  owing  to  the  united 
efforts  of  themselves  and  other  men  of  culture  and  scien- 
tific learning,  all  classes  can  meet  together  and  become 
instructed  in  the  true  object  of  life,  and  the  ways  of  God, 
and  be  made  to  feel  what  a  glorious  heritage  and  trust 
Ciod  conferred  on  man  when  he  endowed  him  with  life  and 
faculties  capable  of  subduing  this  earth  and  having 
dominion  over  all  living  things  thereon. 

They  will  teach  men  that  it  will  be  hopeless  to  expect 
good  results  by  assuming  an  appearance  of  righteousness 
or  sanctity  on  Sunday  when  they  are  indifferent  as  to 
their  actions  on  all  other  days,  and  it  will  please  rather 
than  offend  them  if  as  a  result  of  their  teaching  and  ex- 
ample men  should  in  their  closer  walk  with  God  nd 
Nature  be  able  to  exclaim  with  an  English  poet : 

'*  My  heart's  religion  ia  an  earnest  love 

Of  all  that's  good  and  beautiful  and  true : 
My  noblest  temple  is  this  sky  above — 

This  vast  pavillion  of  unclouded  blue  ; 

These  mountains  are  my  altars,  which  subdue 
My  wildest  passions  in  their  wildest  hours  ; 

My  hymn  is  ever  many  voiced  and  new — 
From  bird  and  bee.  trom  wind  and  wave  it  pours ; 
My  incense  in  the  breath  of  herbs,  leaves,  fruits  and  flowers. 

"  Here  liealth  and  piety,  twin  angels,  shed 

The  healiug  intluence  of  their  hallow'd  wings  ; 
Here  joyous  freedom  hovers  round  my  head. 

And  young  hoi)e  wbisjiera  of  immortal  things ; 

Here  lavish  music,  dainty  ariel  flings 
Mellifluous  melody  on  every  hand  ; 

Here  mild  and  many  featured  beauty  brings 
Dim  visions  of  that  undiscovered  land 
Where  the  unshackled  kuuI  sliall  boundlessly  exp.inu. 
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"  ^«»  »""<"  stand  beneath  a  loftier  dome 

Than  this  cerulean  canopy  of  light- 

The  Eternar,  vast,  immeasurable  home 

I^o^ely  by  day  and  wonderful  by  night  ! 

Than  th,s  enamele,!  floor,  so  greenly  bright 

A  ncher  ,«veme„t  man  hath  never  tro<l  • 

He  cannot  gaze  upon  a  lovelier  sight 
Than  fleetmg  cloud,  fresh  wave  and  fruitful  sod- 
Leaves  of  that  boundless  hook,  writ  by  the  hand  of  God. 

[•I.  C.  Pkixce.] 
or  unite  with  the  spirit  of  old  Erin's  bard  in  chanting 

"  The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine  ■ 
My  temple,  Lord  !  that  arch  of  thine  • 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  air.,  ' 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers," 

"  My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlight  waves 
"■hen  murmuring  homeward  to  their  caves 
Or,  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea. 
E'en  more  than  music,  breathes  of  Thee  ! 

"  aI!  rf  ^^  ''"-"  """"  8'""''=  unknown, 
AH  hght  and  silence  like  Thy  Throne  ' 
And  the  pale  stars,  shall  ;,eat  night. 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

"  cu^n'^u"™"   ™  *">'"''  ■'■«  *-''■«»  'o  look 

hhall  be  my  pure  and  .shiTiing  book 

\V  here  I  shall  read  in  words  of  flame 

The  glories  of  thy  wondrous  name. 
"  I'll  read  thy  anger  in  the  rack 

That  clouds  awhile  the  day-beam's  track  ; 

Ihy  mercy  in  the  azure  hue 

Of  sunny  brightness  breaking  through  I 

"  3'""'^''  "°l^'''"g  I'right,  above,  below 
From  flowers  that  bloom,  to  stars  that  glow 
But  1,1  its  light,  my  .,oul  can  see  ' 

Some  feature  of  thy  deity. 
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"  There's  nothing  dark,  below,  ahdve, 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  Thy  love, 
And  meekly  wait  that  moment,  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again." 

[TiioMis  Moore.] 

And  then,  in  the  words  of  Scotland's  famous  bard  realize 
that 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  its  iwmpof  method  and^art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide, 

Devotions  every  grace  except  the  heart. " 

[Burns.] 

"  Hail,  Sabbath  I  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day  ; 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke  ; 
While,  wandering  slowly  up  the  river's  side. 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope, 
That  heaven  may  be  one  sabbath  without  end." 

[.I.\MEs  Graiiame.] 

"Divines  must  become  acquainted  with  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  moral  plan  which  pervades  it ; 
and  when  they  shall  have  dedicated  their  talents  to  teach- 
ing these  to  the  people,  they  will  find  themselves  and  their 
instructions  invested  with  a  mora!  power  and  efficacy  to 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  religion,  science,  philosophy,  practical 
business  and  recreation  appear  resting  on  one  basis,  ani- 
mated by  accordant  .spirits,   coinciding  in   their  objects. 
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inH  ff        .  "^'  °^  '"^"'  3"d  *«  no  vain,  selfish  or 

:r  ;r  ;l:- :;v'-i;-rL-s 

the  sp.ra  of  Longfellow's  noble  lines : 

•■  Standing  in  wliat  too  long  wo  boro 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eye- 
We  may  discern,  unseen  before, 

A  path  to  higher  destinies  : 
Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If  rising  on  its  wrecks  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we      tain." 

"  It  is  argued  that  the  '  cause  .   i  e^ect  irlea  '  m„  ^  k 
mcorrect,  because  of  the  instinct  within  u     h     .X      I 

ifiereph  is  however,  obvious :  in  trouble  and  peril  we  ^re 

onscious  of  our  weakness,  our  inferiority,  what  i  s^ifi! 

cant  beings  we  are  in  con,parison  to  the  Creator-  ,^:^ 

-riy  tnnes,  v.-hen  the  people  were  ignorant  of  God's  way" 
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l.a<l  no  conception  of  fixed,    invariable,    unerring     law  • 
when  the  church  desired  (but  failed)  to  keep  men  mor.l 
by  appealing  to  the  wonderful  and  miraculous,   and     in- 
sp.rmg  men  with  awe  and  dread  of  their  Maker  we  can 
easdv  understand  that  in  any  d^.^cultv,  the  instinct  of  -he 
weak  to  appeal  for  help  to   the   strong   would    lean    to 
pr.,er  to  God  as  the  simplest  and  readiest  way  to  obtain 
help,  as  a  child  runs  to  its  mother.    So  the  feeble  of  every 
age  will  cling  an  '  appeal  to  the  strong.       But  in  those 
dav^  observant  men  had  not  collected  the  vast  multitude 
ot  tacts  as  to  how  Nature's  operations  are   carried    on  ■ 
".en  had  not  thought  out.  and  .lared  not  speak  out   the 
inevitable  conclusions  which  observation,  reason  and  re- 
flection led  them  to.       The  difficultv  must  have  seene- 
insurmountable  when    the    clergy    had    such    immen..; 
power   when  persecution  and  intolerance  were  the  rule 
How  few  men  dare  now  express  this  doubt  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  yet  if  they  spoke  out  honestly,  men  must  see 
the  u^elessness  of  prayer  for  rain,  good  harvests,  freedom 
from  contagious  diseases,  from  loss  by  shipwreck    for 
success  to  our  arms  in  war,  etc.,  when  everv  dav  adds  to 
our  knowledge  and  strengthens  our  belief  in  the  reign  of 
law  ana  proves  to  us  that  God  cannot  be  worked  upon  bv 
our  appeals,  however  earnest,  fervent  and  sincere  th-^v 
may  be;  that,  no  matter  how  universal  the  praver   how 
much  needed  by  mankind  the  request,  no  prayers  of  col- 
lective humanity  can  weigh  one  iota  of  a   grain   in    the 
scale  of  his  eternal  purposes."— (Pkitt.)     Nor  will  it  ex- 
w'n  '7;^'^=''^'"^*^  °f  m™  '•"  this  respect   to   admit    the 
Will  of  God  after  the  event  as  in  the  case  of  President 
Garfield  s  denth  after  a  national  praver  for  his  life    for 
why  should  UKU  try  to  intercept  that  will  by  questio'ni,,..- 
the  superior  wisdom  of  God? 
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There  are  many  professing  Christians  who  .till  believe 
m  the  eeffieacy  of  prayer  for  rain.     Let  us  see.  how  ver 
what  de,K,ct,ons  can  be  foun.I  in  tl,e  whirlpool  of  tl  ,  u  ^ 
rta,n  .octr,ne.       .Me„  p.ay  to  God  .spe'cialK-  f      r 

ith     thatCoclT""'  "'V''°"'''  ™'"^--  '"-■''  f""-'.s. 
ask.    and  that  we  are  not  "  ignorant  in  asking,"  or   that 

goor^'r-Lf'"^""  '"""  ■"^'"    ■^""-'""^    '-   thS 
„nri     ,  "'/""^""^  "«"•  necessities,  God  withholds   it 

prayerof  n  :'  '"  H  "'"  '^  ''''"'^"'  ^'to.e:her  upon  th 
prayer  of  n,a„.      If,  notwithstan<lin.-  our  necessities  and 
prayers,  ran,  comes  not,  then  it  is  eitner  because  G^d  can 
not  or  w,ll  not  satisfy  n.an's  request.       Now    no  proof 
can  be  gjven  that  rain  ever  fell  in  answer  to  n,anCinvoca 

better  thtf  '"\'^^"  "''  ""  ^^•'^"-       ^Vould  it  n        e 
better  then  for  .nanknul  to  be  taught  that  the  production 

age  a  hab.t  whereu,  the  probable  deception  to  them  will 
cause  more  of  doubt  than  faif   in  the  .(imighty? 

"  What's  in  prayer  but  this  twofdlil  .orce  _ 
To  be  forestalled  e'er  wo  co,„e  to  fall,  aLd  pardon'd  being  ..oun." 

[S1IAKE.SPEAKK.] 

affllTT"'''-''  '"  ^'  ''"PP-^'  '°  ^'  ^''^  °f  -">■  ill   that 
affl.cts  humanity,  there  is  but  one  remedv:  fi„d  out    he 

cause,  obey  the  law  you  have  disobeved.'  and  naturalK 

cess  u  11  take  the  place  of  failure,  happiness  will  super- 

ede  m,sery,  health  will  conquer  disease.       Prav    ve     bv 

al    means  for  a  true  humility  of  spirit,  feeling  "vour  defi- 

ald       li  tile  :  i^""'  "'  '""^  "■^'"^•"'  *-'  "-■  --'v 

and  w  ell  the  power  mherent  within  you."     Pray  daily,  for 
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.t  w>n  bring  you  into  closer  touch  and  communion  with 
the  holy  spirit,  which  is  ever  striving  to  blend  the  divine 
nature  w.th  the  human,  if  man  will  but  give  it  a  welcome 
place  m  h.s  heart.  Pray  for  a  right  understanding,  that 
you  may  live  so  as  to  please  God,  for  knowledge  begets 
confidence  both  in  God  and  ourselves,  and  a  little  confi- 
dence wdl  soon  enable  you  to  dispense  with  a  great  deal 
01  faith. 

"  Pray  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness,  that  you  at  last  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  the  punirhmenl,  and  purpose  here- 
after to  walk  hand  in  hand  x.ith  God  in  a  real  earnest 
spirit,  to  worship  Him  by  a  reverential  and  willing  obedi- 
ence to  His  wishes.  Think  of  it,  discuss  it,  pull  this  idea 
to  pieces  as  you  will,  the  more  you  do  so  the  more  you 
will  be  convinced  this  is  the  way  to  become  righteous 
striving  to  learn  God's  wishes  and  resolving  to  obey  the 
same,  having  such  implicit  -nfidence  in  the  wisdom,  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  the  Creator  that  vour  mind  will  re- 
coil with  horror  from  the  idea  which  lexically  puts  the 
blame  of  all  men's  miseries  on  God's  shoulders,  by  asking 
Him  to  interfere  and  avert  the  consequences  of  our  own 
stupidity,  sluggishness  and  knaverv."— Piatt. 

Some  people  have  remarkable  faith  in  the  "  wonderful 
conversions,"  which  they  claim  to  have  resulted  from 
what  are  termed  "Religious  Revivals."  No  permanent 
good  has  ever  been  done  by  the  "  too  zealous,"  and  often 
ignoran.  promoters  of  such  movements,  or  by  any  move- 
ment that  had  not  for  its  object  the  "  turning  of  man'« 
thoughts  inwardly  to  his  own  defects,"  shewing  him  why 
he  has  suffered,  and  explaining  to  him  how  he  may  in 
future  lead  a  purer  and  better  life.  Mere  expression  of 
belief  m  any  person  or  theological  system,  or  observing 
:?s  ntcs  and  ceremonies,  has  never  done  this.       When 
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good  has  been  done  it  has   been   by  rousine    th.    1.,     . 
power  of  good  dualities  inherent  in  men  Ind  ,      r 
>ng  these  into  activity  that  th.  l\  ,         °  '"'""'»'- 

after  the  snhnr,  n  ,  ""  ''"^''""  hold  there- 

There  h.Vh  ''°""""    '^'^'"^^    i"'^"'led     'Men, 

ness,  not  re  iffiotis  revivnis       Ti,„  •  "t>"t<-u    •- 

what  religion  rcalhi,   and  -,         '  ''"""■'  '°  '''  '^"^'^' 
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that  they  should  work  and  profit  by  the  talents  given  to 
them  by  their  I.ord,  but  always  fearful  of  losing  wlnt 
they  have,  whilst  slothful  and  ueRligent  in  doing  their 
Master's  will,  they  bury  their  talents  in  the  earth,  produc- 
ing them  only  as  a  manifestation  of  their  faith  in  him, 
and  as  a  means  of  escape  from  their  .Master's  wrath. 

"There  is,"  said  Doctor  Lloy<l  Jorus  ir  a  recent  ser- 
mon, "  no  damnation  more  deplorable  tli.  i  the  imbecility 
of  the  parasites  who  are  w'ling  to  eat  unearned  bread,  to 
.shelter  themselves  in  another's  strength,  to  clothe  them- 
.selves  with  the  purity  of  another's  soul,  either  in  time  or 
eternity.  The  whole  scheme  of  vicarious  atonement,  a 
supernatural  saviour,  a  miraculous  salvation,  a  cramped 
heaven,  an  ample  hell,  belongs  to  the  credulity  of  ignor- 
ance ;  it  is  of  Itself  a  mark  of  the  un.save(l.  the  evidence 
of  damnation  that  obtains  now,  the  danmation  <jf  one  vvh.j 
sets  conventions  and  tradition  against  science  and  history 
and  the  ever-expanding  vision  of  the  wise." 

"  Nature  must  be  held  as  symbolic  of  the  Divine,  and 
religious  teachers  must  use  God's  Works  as  the  means  to 
stimulate  men  to  live  their  lives  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  aspirations.  To  demonstrate  to  mankind  the-.- 
arc  ptmished  or  rewarded  for  their  acts  in  this  world, 
would  be  using  a  much  surer  magnet  than  '  the  future 
life  '  has  ever  been,  or  can  be ;  for  with  such  teaching 
'  practice  must  go  with  precept.'  In  the  contemplation 
of  Nature  and  Nature's  law-s  the  soul,  from  necessity  be- 
comes more  and  more  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Him 
who  arranges  and  controls  all  nature:  so  the  higher 
thoughts,  from  a  study  of  nature,  lead  to  loftier  hope  and 
higher  aspiration,  and  the  mind  being  filled  with  rever- 
ence for  that  ali-permeating  Something  which  can  create 
marble  and  Phidias,  watchmakers  and  Paley,  worships  in 
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atth  ,n  the  t  rc-ilur  s  la»s-«i,h  such  a  faith  ,„en  will  J«. 

::';::t;r^''-^'^  "--"<' when  ir;:^i,;^'£ 
p;:.v~or..,,  a,a.,„,a.Ha,i:;:;;zr^^ 

n.e  necessity  „f  «„vati„„  is  ,he  discoverv  „f  revela- 

::::':'::^.eir;^:n::t.''^;"--" 

;;;^..-,i.a,..h.henee.sr 
XcH  b,     i^T:"'"'"^^  •      '''"=  ""-"-  "'  this  worid 

-said  that  .;^^i,.^,:^:-;;:n;-^^^^^ 

mo  V';^^":^-'^7f"'-"is  assertion.       WhaU^! 
^ at>on  .      Dehvernncc  front  (Jod's  u-rath  and  curse      Pun 
shment  ,s  an  object  of  fear,  an.l  it  is  in,poss         o  love  a 

"bed  hv  ""'''^'"'■^  •''^P'^="'°"  =>f'"  happiness,  cher- 

sbed  by  dreanty  nna^inative  minds,  an.i  nn.ch  more  allL  1 

w^^;:^«tcSre„;rH!sir;^:t^.™ 

app.ness,  is  the  etnanation  of  pnre  .self  'es£    '  "I 
h,  b V  reason  and  ttnsubdt.ed  by  real  pietv  ,"_Hatt 

-    .ouM  have  tho„.,ht  that  Christ's  exposure  of ^e 
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principle  of  selfishness  underlying  this  unworthy  desire 
to  obtain  eternal  life  without  doing  the  works  of  righte- 
ousness would  have  caused  the  meanest  Christian  to  blush 
with  shame  at  the  very  thought  of  being  considered  like 
unto  the  young  man  who  approached  Christ  with  a  "  flat- 
tering title,"  requesting  to  know   "  what  good  thing  he 
could  do  to  obtain  eternal  life."      If  there  was  one  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Jesus  more  striking  than  another 
it  was  his  scorn  and  contempt  for  flatterers,  hypocrites, 
and  sycophants.      One  can.  therefore,  easily  picture  the 
scene  and  the  stern  and  expressive  countenance  of  Christ 
as  the  young  man  approached  Ili.n  and  said  '  Good  Mas- 
ter." etc.      Christ  perceived  at  once  the   selfish    motive 
prompting  this  question.      The  very  words  of  the  young 
man  betraved  him.      He  h?-'  'arge  possessions.      He  was 
not  righteous.      If  he  had  been  his  future  life  would  have 
gi.en^im  no  trouble:  or,  if  he  had  not  been  selfish,  and 
was   seeking   further   instruction   in    riglneousness.    he 
would  have  wanted  tr         w  what  good  thing  he  could  ao 
for  the  benefit  of  his  ,      w  men.      No.  what  he  wished 
for  undoubtedlv  was  a  n,    ns  of  escape  from  punishment. 
For  this  he  would  readily  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  wealth : 
he  would  build  a  chapel,  or  an  altar,  or  furnish  new  vest- 
ments for  the  tempk— in  fact,  he  would  purchase,  if  pos- 
sible,  a  passport   for  his   soul   into    the    Kingdom    of 
Heaven.       So  he  thought,  and   how    many     professing 
Christians  have  the  same   foolish   notion    to-djy?      But 
what  of  Christ?     How  soon  that  young  man's  heart  fell 
befo.-e  that  scornful  rebuke,  and  the    severest   test    his 
selfishness  could  be  put  to,   when   Christ   said    to    him. 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good,  there   is   none   good    save 
God,"  and  told  him  "  to  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  it  to 
the  poor."  because  there  is  no  place  in   Heaven   for    the 
selfi'ih  man 
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"  WV  ,m.st  thus  tliink  of  the  just  man.  that  if  he  fall 
mu.  poverty  or  dis.as.,  or  any  other  of  these  se^t^g 
cv.ls,  al  these  th,„gs  ,v.,rk  t,.Rether  for  sood  to  him 
c.  her  al.ve  or  dead.  for  the  ,„a„  is  never  neglect^' 
who  exerts  h.n.self  to  the  ut.m.t  to  become  just  and  to 

nefor..-  bringing  this  vvork  to  a  close  wc  submit  for 
)o.  r  ,-o„s,der3t,on  a  feu  „bser^.ations  relating  to  that  part 
of  th,  un  vers:  .  scheme  not  hitherto  brought  to  vour  at- 
ten.onv..,  .He  benencent  provisions  which  God  has 
made  for  rewarding  an,l  protecting  those  on  whom  "He 
lias  set  his  love. 

It  arises  from  the  thought  which  we  feel  sure  must 
have  frequently  occurred  to  those  who  trust  in  God  and 
ve  r,ghtent,sly,  that  if  God  does  not  in  any  miraculous 
way  ever  m  erpose  to  save  men  from  da-  ers  to  which 
hey  are  daily  exposed,  and  which  neither  know- 
ledge nor  vigilance  can  prevent,  how  can  they 
be  expected  with  any  degree  of  confidence  to  perse- 
vere m  the  paths  of  rectitude,  daily  striving  and  fighting 
airamst  the  evils  and  temptations  that  beset  them        In 
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other  words,  they  may  ask  themselves,  What  is  the  use  of 
our  attempting  to  execute  or  hope  to  see  the  culmination 
of  any  great  work  we  desire  to  accomplish,  although 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  when  perhaps  we  may 
innocently  happen  to  be  where  some  apparently,  and  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  unavoidable  unforseen  accident 
or  calamity  may  suddenly  cut  short  our  career? 

And  in  connection  with  this  thought  and  enquiry,  there 
is  always  the  fact  confronting  us  that  we  are  likely  to  be 
te.-npted  even  as  Christ  was  tempted  of  the  devil,  who,  in 
effect,  said  to  Him  :  "  If  you  believe  as  it  is  written,  '  He 
shall  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  t'.iou  dash 
thy  foot  against  a  stone,"  cast  thyself  down  from  this 
dangerous  height  (the  pinnacle  of  the  temple)  and  see  if 
thy  belief  will  save  thee  from  immediate  destruction." 

Now,  apart  from  the  several  assurances  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High  '>all  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty ;  he  shall  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night, 
nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ;  nor  for  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,  nor  for  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  his 
side,  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right  hand,  but  it  shall  not 
come  nigh  him.  Because  he  has  made  the  Lord  his 
habitation,  there  shall  no  evil  befall  him,  neither  shall  any 
plague  come  nigh  his  dwelling.  For  God  shall  give  His 
angels  charge  over  him  in  all  his  ways,  they  shall  bear 
him  upon  their  hands  lest  he  dash  his  foot  against  a 
stone.  He  shall  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder ;  the 
young  lion  and  adder  he  shall  trample  under  foot.  Be- 
cause God  has  set  his  love  upon  him,  therefore  will  He 
deliver  him,  and  set  him  on  high.      God  will  answer  him 
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when  he  calls,  and  be  with  him  in  trouble  and  will  deliver 
him  and  honor  him.      With  long  life  will   God    satisfy 
him  and  shew  him  His  salvation";   (See  91st  Psalm)- 
there  is  also  some  evidence  fron^  the  very  constitution 
of  man  wherewith  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  truly 
righteous  a  confidence  in  what  may,  we  think,  be  properly 
called  providential  protection.       Indeed  the  proposition 
or  call  It,  if  you  will,  only  a  theory,  of  which  v.e  now  see 
but  faint  glmmierings  of  light,  may  some  day,  when  the 
subject  receives  further  investigation  by  abler  men,  and 
experiences  are  exchanged  demonstrate  such  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  existence 
of  what  Tennyson  calls  the  "Nameless,'  and  Pope  says 
IS     the  God  within  the  mind,"  as  to  leave  it  beyond  all 
doubt.      Some  thought  was  evidently  given  to  this  sub- 
ject by  ancient  writers,  for  we  find  that    Plutarch    ex- 
pressed his  ideas  in  these  words : 

"  In  surprising  and  startling  actions,  where  the  super- 
natural and  the  assistance  of  the  Divinity  may    be    re- 
quired. Homer  does  not  introduce   the    Supreme   Being 
as  taking  away  the  freedom  of  the  will,  but  merely  as  in- 
fluencing it.       The  Divine  power  is  not  represented  as 
causing  the  resolution,  but  only  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
naturally  lead  to  the  resolution.      In  this   way,   the    act 
cannot  be  called  altogether  involuntary,  since  God  is  the 
moving  caus.  to  the  voluntary,  and  thus  gives  confidence 
and  good  hope.      For  we  must  either  banish  entirely  the 
Supreme  Being  from  all  causality  and  influence  over  our 
actions,  or  what  other  way  is  there  in  which  he  can  assist 
and  co-operate  with  men?  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  he  fashions  our  corporeal  organs,  or  directs  the  mo- 
tions of  our  hands  and  feet  to  accomplish   what  he    in- 
tends ;  but  it  is  by  suggesting  certain  motives,  and  pre- 
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disposing  the  mind,  that  he  excites  the  active  powers  of 
the  will,  or  restrains  them." 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  have  actual 
demonstration,  it  is  the  fact  that  in  a  way  unknown  to  us, 
but  with  so  much  of  certainty  and  regularity  that  we  may 
claim  for  it  the  operation  of  a  natural  law,*  the  mind  of 
man  is  affected  so  as  to  offer  a  temporary  check  to  the 
otherwise  freedom  of  his  will.  Its  action  is  the  same,  as 
if  a  living  voice  suddenly  exclaimed  to  a  person  about  to 
commit  a  wrongful  act,  "Stop!  don't  do  that!" — creat- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  momentary  barrier  '  etween  the  actor 
and  the  wrong  to  be  done.  So  demonstrative  and  uni- 
versal is  this  corrective  agency  over  the  thought  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  in  all  ages,  by  common  consent  it  has  been 
called  "  the  voice  of  God." 

Furthermore,  have  not  men  of  pure  thoughts  and  holy 
lives  in  all  ages  felt  the  indwelling  of  a  holy  spirit  linking 
the  divine  nature  with  the  human,  in  a  manner  that  is 
capable  of  bringing  men  into  a  state  of  perfection  in 
godliness,  and  enabling  them  to  become  in  fact,  as  they 
were  by  God  said  to  be  fashioned  "  in  His  own  image  ?" 

Nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  this  interpretation  of  divine 
causation  ever  questioned,  although  its  application  to  the 
universal  scheme  has  received  but  scant  consideration. 

It  is  owing  to  this  interpretation  and  belief  that  the 
Unitarians  maintain  an  unrivalled  intellectual  ascendancy 


'  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Wfstminstfr  Review,  Mr.  A.  E.  Maddcclt  makes  out 
a  dating  case  for  the  natutal  origin  o.  the  Moral  sense.  He  argues,  in  fact,  that  this 
"  inward  muniior,"  this  "  mysterious  guide  "  to  conduct  has  been  evolved,  tind  thu!  it  is 
nut  a  sense  s|)ecially  planted  by  Divine  intervention,  in  spile  of  all  that  is  claimed  on 
this  [luint  by  the  theologian.  .  .  .  That  those  qualities  of  the  conscience  which  h^ve 
all  alo"g  been  regarded  with  a  sort  of  reverential  wonder  as  signifying  its  niysitrious 
supoiiMtural  origin — as  a  proof  of  its  divine  bestowal— «re  the  very  qwititim  vhich 
fiiniUh  the  clearest  ituiic^ition  o/the  in'luence  o/tiatural  law. — [From  Rapid  Review 
of  February,  1905.] 
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over  the  other  sects  who  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  life  and 
teachmg  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  When  I  think  of  hin  as  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  in  no  miraculous  u  a  severed 
om  us  and  as  in  no  miraculous  way.  but  simply  through 
v.eldmg  to  the  D.vine  Spirit  that  moves  in  Ix  „  T 
reachmg  the  heights  of  self  sacrifice  and  holine      so  tha; 

1  thmk  of  h  m  as  conquenng  in  his  manhood  all  sin  and 

eTetZ'l     ^  U^'^r'  ^"  *^  ^°-^  °^  ^^^  --M 
s  one  o    u"  .  T\  "'  '"''  '""  '''>'  '"  '">•  "-"  for  hin, 

ot  human,t>.  And  the  feeling  is  utterly  distinct  from 
to  wh.ch  I  g,ve  to  the  Father;  and  the  deeper  U  i  th" 
nore  I  am  capable  of  loving  God.     Loving  my  brotle 

1  have  not  seen  ever  more  and  more.      Then  again  when 

numan  na  ure,  union  w>th  the  Father,  and  remember  how 

ct  tt  *:  [:r  ^'°"! '' '  '">  ™''^  -'''  "^^  -'-  ^r 

imat  o  "^T'  '°  '"'"-"^^'  ■-  -«^  ■"='de  in  the 

■mage  of  Lad-we  begm  to  feel,  in  a  new  wav  the  mean 

rrltVr'"'   "'  '''   I— ion."-StaL7A: 
The  happy  and  comforting  thought  then  is  this  that  if 
the  mmd  can  be  acted  upon  by  "the  hoh-  spiri    of  d   c 

b   Tan.;';  'T'"'  "'  ^"°"^  ""'"^  '°  °"''-'  it  ought  to 
be  capable  of  so  acting  on  the  minds  of  the    ruly  rthte 
ous.  who  trust  in  God  and  seek  its  aid,  so  as  to  offer    a" 
w  rnmg  or  protection  against  any   personal  impending 
evd,  especially  as  this  protection  can  be   given    with2 

>t  operates  ,n  a  general  way  on  a  fi.xed  principle,  where 
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the  proper  conditions  exist,  altliough  it  is  not  a  compelling 
power  enforcing  obedience,  but  at  the  most  is  only  sug- 
gestive—man's will  being  still  left  free  to  act  upon  or 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  this  divine  agent. 

Notuitlistanding,  however,  that  the  righteous  and  per- 
fect man  may  look  with  some  assurance  for  this  divine 
protection,  he  must  not  arrogate  to  himself  this  protec- 
tion as  of  right.  As  Menander  said,  "  It  does  not  be- 
come any  living  man  to  say,  'This  will  not  happen  to 
me,"  for  this  assurance  leadeth  no  further  than  this,  that 
God  can  or  ma),  not  that  He  will  give  it  to  us.  We  see 
as  in  a  glass  darUly  and  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  mind 
or  judgment  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  men.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  sc»'-  to  pry  into  all  God's  secrets, 
or  determine  for  ourselves  the  justness  of  God's  decrees, 
lest  we  be  reminded  of  our  presumption  in  the  way  the 
angel  rebuked  Esdras,  saying  unto  him,  "  Thy  heart  hath 
gone  too  far  in  the  world,  and  thinkest  thou  to  compre- 
hend tiie  ways  of  the  Most  High  ?"  or,  lest  like  Job  we  be 
tempted  to  enter  into  postulation  with  heaven  and  ofJend 
the  Most  High. 

If,  however,  you  would  be  more  strongly  impressed 
with  the  thought  which  these  last  preceding  observations 
are  intended  to  inculcate,  you  cannot  do  better  than  study 
carefully  the  whole  book  of  Job,  for  although  God  re- 
buked Job  for  presuming  on  the  strength  of  his  right- 
eousness to  question  God's  judgment,  the  great  lesson  to 
be  found  therein  is  that  Job  was  not  afflicted  in  that  he 
was  not  righteous,  but  that  God  blessed  his  latter  end 
more  than  the  beginning  because  his  confidence  in  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  could  not  be  shaken. 

We  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  the  last  chapter  of 
the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  which 
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contains  the  thoughts  entertained  by  the  author,  RoU-t 
thambers,  011  this  interesting  subject 

"It  may  be  that,  while  we  are  committed  to  ta.  ■  our 

are  left  w  th  apparent  ruthless.iess  to  endnre  the  conse- 
,uences_  of  every  collision  into  which  we  know  ngU  or 
mknowm,  y  come  with  each  law  of  the  svstem,  thefe'is  a 
s> stem  of  Mercy  and  Orace  behind  the  screen  of  Nature 
wh.ch  ,s  to  mak-e  up  fnr  all  casualties  endured  he  e  and 

mauer  or',V'  """'  '"  ^^"^  ""''''  "--  -"-'" 
a  matter  of  md.fferencc  to  God.     For  the  existence  of 

such  a  system,  the  actual  constitution  of  nature  is  itse 
system  of  nature  assures  us  that  benevolence  is  a  leading 

same'te'de^-'  :'■"  ""'"'■      ^"'  ''''  ^>-*-  ^  ^7    ' 
same  t.me  deficient  m  means  of  making  this  benevolence 
of  mvanable  operation.      To  reconcile  this  to  the  rJcoe 
mzed  character  of  the  Deity,  it  .s  necessarv  to  st  p'o^e 
that  the  present  system  is  but  a  part  of  a  whole,  a  stage  in 
a  G  eat  Progress,  and  that  the   Redress   is   in     reserve 
Atiother  argt,ment  here  occurs-the  econun.v  of  nlh^e 
beaut,ft,l  y  arranged  and  vast  in  its  extent  as  it  is       es' 
not  satisfy  even  man's  idea  of  ,vhat  might  be,-  he      e 
that,  >f  th>s  multiplicity  of  theatres  for  the  exempMcatfon 
of  such  phenomena  as  we  see  on  earth  were  to  go  on    or 
ever  unchanged,  it  would  not  be  worthv   of  the     Reing 
capable  of  creating  it.      An  endless  monotonv  of  human 
generafons  with  their  humble  thinkings  and  doing    e": 
though  hable  to  a  certain  improvement,  seems  an  S 
beneath  that  august  Being.      Rut  the  mundane  economv 
m.gh   be  very  well  as  a  portion  of  some  greater  phenome- 
non, the  rest  of  which  was  yet  to  be  evolved.      It  Ze. 
fore  appears  that  our  system,  though  it  mav  at    irst  ap. 
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pear  at  issue  with  other  doctrines  in  esteem  amongst  man- 
kind, tends  to  come  into  harmony  with  them,  and  even  to 
fjive  them  support.       I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that, 
even  where  the  two  above  arguments  may  fail  of  eflfect, 
there  may  yet  be  a  faith  derived  from  this  view  of  nature 
sufficient  to  sustain  us  under  all  sense  of  the  imperfect 
happiness,  the  calamities,  the  woes   and   pains    of    this 
sphere  of  being.      For  let  us  but  fully  and  truly  consider 
what  a  system  is  here  laid  open  to  view,  and  we  cannot 
well  doubt  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  One  who  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  do  us  the  most  entire  justice.     And  in 
this  faith  we  may  well  rest  at  ease,  even  though  life  should 
have  been  to  us  but  a  protracted  disease,  or  though  every 
hope  we  had  built  on  the  secular   materials   within     our 
reach  were  felt  to  be  melting  from  our  grasp.    Thinking 
of  all  the  contingencies  of  this  world   as  to  be   in  time 
melted  into  or  lost  in  the  greater  system,  to  which    the 
present  is   only   subsidiary,  let  us   wait  the    end    with 
patience  and  be  of  good  cheer." 

"  Enough,  if  we  may  wait  in  calm  content. 
The  hour  that  bears  un  to  the  silent  sod  ; 
Blameless  improve  the  time  that  heaven  has  lent. 
And  leave  the  issue  to  Thy  will.  O  God." 

[W.  L.  BOWLE.I 
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